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A LOOK AHEAD 


ONGRESS is_ becoming 

more and more conscious 

every day that an election 

is to be held in November 
in which all the experiments of the 
New Deal will be on trial. 

This means that differences of 
opinion now will arise between 
what the President thinks the pub- 
lic wants and what Congress be- 
lieves will be popular at the polls. 

Unfortunately for the Congress- 
men, Mr. Roosevelt is not going to 
stump the country or write letters 
asking the people to reelect just 
Democrats. So the candidates of 
the President's party must depend 
on what they can do themselves as 
campaigners and they must have 
an eye on what the rival candi- 
dates will say and do. 

The veterans issue was a case in 
point. Mr. Roosevelt had a tempo- 
tary solution or compromise to of- 
fer. But it came too late—after 
the members had committed them- 
selves on the first vote. The in- 
dividual Congressman had to vote 
to protect himself against’ opposi- 


[Continued on Page 2, 


The Silver yates Again 


A New Problem for the President, With Congressmen Clamoring for Action on a Multitude of Plans 


ACK from his vacation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt quickly will 
face a new perplexing problem. 

On his hands will be silver— 
200.000 tons of it, should the plans 
in Congress carry. 

It is this silver which the House 
of Representatives has voted over- 
whelmingly to take into the 
Treasury and use as a base for 
new money. 

Now the Senate is about to 
take its stand on the future of 
this metal as money. It rejected, 
by a vote of 43 to 45, a proposal 
to attach silver to the bill that 
gave the United States a 59.06 
cent dollar. 


A Swing in Sentiment 

But since then, Senators from 
Silver-producing States say, sev- 
eral votes have changed. to favor 
silver. Also silver has been at- 
tached to farm relief, under a plan 
to trade cotton and wheat and 
other products for this: metal. 

Besides that, it is being tied up 
with the soldiers’ bonus in one 
plan to pay the veterans in silver 
money. 

Faced with demands of Con- 
gressmen urging huge additions 
of silver to the money reserves of 


. the country, President Roosevelt 
Column 6.) 


has taken several steps. 


First, he has offered to buy all 
newly-mined silver at 6414 cents 
an ounce, when the market price 
is only about 44 cents. But that 
bounty has attracted only a por- 
tion of the new silver. Miners 
were said to expect a better deal 
from Congress. 

Second, he suggested that it 
probably would be wise for this 
country to wait and see how the 
silver agreement reached at the 
London Economic conference 
worked out before attempting 
more experiments. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has said in 
a public statement that the in- 
terest of some people in silver 
might not be disinterested. He 


hinted that speculators might be 
in a position to profit by new 
legislation. The Senate has asked 
for the names of the persons re- 
ferred to by the Secretary. 


Government Study 

There is reported also, to be a 
group of specialists studying the 
silver problem for the Treasury 
Department, with the prospect 
that in a pinch, some new compro- 
mise legislation might be offered 
with administration backing. 

But efforts to head off the advo- 
cates of silver so far have been 
unavailing. 

Already rushed through the 
House of Representatives by an 
overwhelming vote is the bill of 
Representative Dies (Dem.), of 


To Put White Metal in a Dominant Monetary Position 


Orange, Texas, to provide a 25 
per cent bounty to foreign nations 
who will buy American farm 
products and pay for them in 
silver. 

Poised in the Senate, backed 
by the silver bloc, is an amend- 
ment.to this bill, calling for pur- 
chase of 750,000,000 ounces of 
silver. This joins the farm group | 
and the silver group. 

Set for action in the Senate is 
an amendment introduced by Sen- 
ator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada. 
It applies to the soldiers’ bonus 
bill, recently passed by the House. © 
Under it the Treasury would pur- 
chase 2,000,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver to back silver certificates that 
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then would be paid to the vet- 
erans. 

Held in reserve in the House 
is a bill of Representative Fiesin- 
ger (Dem.), of Sandusky, O., call- 
ing for the purchase of 400,000,000 
ounces of silver to be added to the 
country’s metal reserves. 


A Premium Paid 

Sensing the direction of Con- 
gressional sentiment, miners of 
silver, offered a thin premium of 
20 cents an ounce for selling 
newly-mined metal to the Treas- 
ury have sold only about half of 
their production, holding the re- 
mainder in the expectation that 
“something” will be done by Con- 
gress for silver. 

Also sensing the sentiment is 
the White House. Through the 
Treasury came the observation of 
Secretary Morgenthau that prob- 
ably the stress on silver is being 
overdone. 

The Government’s present 
money policy seems to be work- 
ing, explained the Secretary to 
Conditions are 
improving. Why not let well 
enough alone and see whether 
the existing currency won't do 
the job? Indicated was adminis- 


The STATE 
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UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


N THE Washington news of 

the week one event was out- 

standing—the overriding of 

the president's veto by both 
Houses of Congress on the ques- 
tion of increased appropriations for 
disabled veterans and for federal 
employes’ salaries. 

It was big news because it was 
the first time Congress had failed to 
“go along” with the President dur- 
ing the present Administration. 

The action of Congress could 
not throw the budget greatly 
out of balance. The principal sig- 
nificance of the event was the 
doubt it raised as to ability of the 
President to continue his control of 
the national legislature in the car- 
rying out of the Administration’s 
program. 

Other happenings in Congress 
during the week seemed to indi- 
cate that the veto-overriding storm 
was only a locai disturbance. 

The House passed‘the bill giving 


the President the new tariff powers 


he asked for and there was every 


[Continued on Page 16 Column 1.) | LContinued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
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- Roosevelt wrote a letter about it to 
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prospect that the Senate would do 
likewise. 
The Senate passed seven bills rec- 


to raise wages just now although their 
conditions are improving. On the other | 
hand he thinks the workers are en-— 
ommended by the Department of Jus- titled to some consideration at a time, 
tice to strengthen the Government’s when the cost of living is increasing. 
hand in jts campaign against crime and wages are being raised in other. 
with speedy action on these measures industries. . 
promised in the House. . In an effort to assure industrial 
Progress was made toward the en- peace, the .administration through’! 
actment of permanent air mail legis- | Recovery Administiator Johnson has, 
lation along the lines recommended just directed the creation of industria] 
by the Post Office Department. relations committees for adjustment 
Then there was renewed assurance of labor complaints by all industries | 
that Congress would give the Presi- operating under approved codes which 
dent a bill for the regulation of securi- do not have such agencies already. 


ties markets “with teeth in it.” as he’ vvy 
asked. General Johnson 
7 ee | REDUCTION also has taken steps 
In only one other| OF HOURS to secure the carrying 
SPOILS matter in which there | PRESSED out of the President’s 
SYSTEM was activity on Capi-| request at the recent’ 
UPHELD tol Hill during the, code conference that industry reduce ' 


the hours of labor and increase wages 
wherever possible. He addressed a 


week was there any. 
sign that Congress would not continue | | 
to “go along” with the President and | Message on Friday to al’ code authori- 
this case also, as the action on the ties in the durable goods and con- 
veto, reflected the influence which; Sumer goods industries asking whether 
large groups of voters have on Con-| they were in a position to reduce hours 
gress during a campaign year. | without reducing wages. “If not, why 
The House Cozimittee on Banking not?” his message asked. 
ignored the request of the President) The administration is more con- 
to restore the Norris amendment to cerned at the moment in getting hours 
the Home Loan Bill, reporting the, reduced than in getting wages raised, | 
measure ‘to the House without the in order to spread employment. 
amendment, which would have elimi-| William Green, president of the 
nated the “spoils system” in the ap- American Federation of Labor, made ' 
pointment of employes of the Home, public early in the week the results 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. It will be Of a federation survey which showed 
recalled that before passing the meas- that more than eleven million persons | 
ure guaranteeing the principal as well! were still unemployed and that in-| 
as the interest on the bonds of the! dustry was not absorbing any great. 
Corporation, the Senate adopted an number of the four million persons 
amendment sponsored by Senator , Who have been on the rolls of the | 
Norris of Nebraska to take entirely’ CWA. The general program of the | 
out of politics the appointment of the | CWA came to an end on Saturday ' 
thousands of agents, appraisers and) although about 250,000 persons are to 
other employes in all parts of the| be kept on the rolls until May 1 to! 
country which will be necessary to ad-, complete Federal projects. Other 
minister the Act. _CWA workers who are unable to se-| 
Officials of the Home Owners’ Loan ‘cure private employmen. will be tr: ns- | 
Corporation want these appointments) ferred to the work program of the 
kept out of politics and President Relief Administration under which all 
needy persons will be employed. 

far there has 
little response | 
from industry to the. 
Government's appeal 
to reduce hours and. 


Chairman Steagall, saying he 
proved the principle of the Norris! 
ent. But the amendment was INDUSTRIES been 
the committee reported the! INCREASING 
ouse on Thursday. Efforts 

to restore it when the WAGES 


easure is cajled up for action in the that is why General Johnson is send-_ 
rise duringethe coming week. 


is on the*pide that is unpopular 
t 


, ing out this message. On the other. 
ord another test of the hand, increases in wages, in most cases. 
ence in Congress when | the 10 per cent suggested by General , 
‘Johnson at the code conference, have | 

ticians. | been taking place in a number of in-. 
dustries, notably the steel, coal, and 


This will 
President’s i 


h party 


If President Roose- | electrical industries. 
NEW FORMULAveit suffered a major; Most of these increases have been 
FOR LABOR defeat during the); due, however, to improved conditign: 
BARGAINING week —and many of, in those industries and pressure from 
his supporters do not; the workers more than to a desire to 
bo regard it—the defeat was counter- | aid the recovery program. The United 
balanced by what is generally re- —" Steel Corporation and the Gen- 
garded as a major victory when he! eral Electric Company, two of the 
secured a settlement of the threatened ee oe of yon kind in the 
automobile strike. A strike at this time | world, announced on Friday a 10 per 
would have been a serious setback to — increase affecting about 230,000 
the recovery program. workers. 

In announcing the settlement on ty» agg of — Wal- 
Sunday night after five days of nego-|lace describes as “a interesting ex- 
tiation, the President declared that| periment” advanced another legisla- 
“we have charted a new course in| tive step during the week when the 
social engineering,” meaning that a/ Senate 
new formula had been set up under) SOry cotton contro 4 ad been 
which better relations would exist be-| greatly changed by amendments from 
tween capital and labor. the bill which was passed by the House 

The automobile manufacturers keep; and the differences will have to be 
their open shop but they promise not| ironed out in conference during the 
to discriminate against any employe| coming week. The amended bill would 
because of his affiliation with outside upon the value 
unions. Furthermore they will bar-| Of ail cotton ginned in excess of ten 
gain collectively with freely chosen| Million bales in the coming crop year. 
representatives of any groups of their! The =~ bill fixed the tax levy at 50 
employes whether they belong to out- | Per cent. 
side unions, to company unions or as to the yp 
no unions at all. A board of three,| *€ measure was expresed even by 
consisting of one representative of Some of the Senators who supported 
labor, one of industry and one neutral! it. They justified their support on 
and responsible only to the President, | of 
has been set up in Detroit to pass on! Se Nation needed reiiel. if suc Ov- | 
all questions of representation — 
discharge. Six hundred cases of al- Over cotton why could not similar con- 
leged discrimination against automo-| trol be exercised over other com- 
bile workers, members of outside | Modities, asked those who opposed it. 
unions, already have been presented. 
to the board for investigation and’ say BILL With the Bankhead 
settlement. | bill out of the way 

The formula developed in settling | BEFORE the Senate cleared 
the automobile strike is to be followed | SENATE decks for debate and 
in dealing with labor disputes in other | action during’ the 
industries. It was used successfully| coming week on the revenue bill | 
during the past week in terminating! which it received from the Finance 
the strike in an automobile body plant, Committee in the past week. This 
in Philadelphia. Senator Wagner, bill is expected to yield $330,000,000 in 
sponsor of a bill to outlaw company) additional revenue to the national 
unions now being considered by a Sell- Treasury. This measure, processing 
ate committee, has declared his will-| taxes, and improved business condi- | 
ingness to modify his bill so as to, tions are expected to increase the Na- | 
conform to this formula. 'tion’s revenue by nearly three-quarters | 
vvy of a billion dollars during the fiscal | 

The administration, year beginning July 1. No new taxes 


RAILWAY thus having made are recommended in the pending reve- | 
WAGE ISSUE definite progress in nue bill and the increased revenue will | 
UNSETTLED its efforts to compose come largely from increased rates on. 


the differences be- existing taxes. The next session of | 
tween capital and labor on the ques- Congress is expected to produce |, 
tion of collective bargaining, had less| another tax bill in which new taxes | 
success in settling the railway wage of some kind will be necessary to take 
dispute. After a week of effort the care of the huge emergency spending 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- for recovery. 
tion, Joseph B. Eastman, announced The constitutionality question was 
on Friday night that he saw no pros- raised again in Congress while the 
pect of reaching a solution and that House was considering the bill to em- 
President Roosevelt would have to power the President to enter into , 
take a hand in the matter on his re- trade agreements with foreign coun- 
turn from his vacation. Mr. Eastman tries and to raise or lower customs! 
Was agreed on as mediator by both duties by not more than 50 per cent. 
des. for trade bargaining purposes. The! 
The railroads want to continue the House passed the bill after limiting 
existing 10 per cent wage reduction such trade agreements to a period of 
to the end of the present year while three years and providing that these 
the employes will not agree to con- agreements should not be tied up in: 
tinue the reduction beyond June 30. any way with the war debts. 
There is no threat of a strike but the! Opponents of the measure contended | 
President may have to carry out his | that this legislation was a delegation | 
announced intention of appointing a to the President of the tariff making | 
commission to examine into the rail- powers of Congress in violation of the 
way wage situation if a settlement constitution. 
tould not be achieved through the The Administration indicated very 
mediation of Mr. Eastman. definitely during the past week that: 
The latter sees merit in the argu-'|it would not recede from its stand 
ments advanced by both sides. He in barring from carrying the air mail 
foes not think the railroads, under | companies which had their contracts 
their present set-up, are in a position | cancelled mn February. These com-/ 


| is due to the pressure from veteran 


new temporary 


BOUT 2,000,000 workers and pen- , 
sioners in the United States face | 
pay increases during the next few | 
weeks. Their pocketbooks will bulge | 
with an added $400,000,000 before | 
the year is out. 

Only indirectly is this addition to | 
the industrial and governmental 
pay roll due to the appeal of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General John- 
son for a more liberal wage policy 
on the part of industry. 

Directly, in the case of industry, 
it is due to pressure and threatened 
pressure from labor. Directly, in the. 
case of the Federal Government, it 


groups and from Government em- 
ployes. 
Wage Raises in Sight 

But out of it all is coming the fol- 
lowing: 

A 10 per cent wage increase for 
400,000 employes in the steel indus- 
try, adding about $36,000,000 to the 
industry’s pay roll. 

An increase of wages to a $5 mini- 
mum to about 100,000 employes of 
the Ford Motor Car Company. 

An increase of 10 per cent for 
183,000 workers in other automobile 
companies to add more than $20,- 
000,000 to annual pay rolls. 

About a 7 per cent increase in base | 
pay for more than 300,000 bitumi- | 
nous coal miners. At the same time | 
hours of work will be reduced from 
8 per day to seven. 

A big increase to about 187,000 
Spanish-American War Veterans 
and to about 400,000 World War vet- 
erans, at a cost to the Treasury of 
about $117,00,000 a year. 

A 10 per cent increase, 5 per cent 
as Of February 1 and 5 per cent in 
June, to 591,000 Federal employes, 
at a cost of about $110,000,000. 

Sources of Funds 


Ten per cent wage increases were 
announced by a long list of indi- 
vidual companies, involving many 
thousands of workers, and a size- 
able addition to pay rolls. 

Then under negotiation is a pos- — 
Sible pay increase for 1,000,000 rail- 
road workers. That, however, is 
much in doubt at this time. 

Added up, this means a sizeable | 
flow of additional funds into the 
pockets of a large number of people. 


for this increased pay roll flow to 
come. from? 

The answers vary. 

In the case of the automobile in- 
dustry it may come out of profits. 


out of increased car sales, or out ol 


a small increase in the price of cars. 
The wage increase is estimated to 
add about $12 to the cost of making 
an average car. 

In the case of the steel industry, 
part may come from profits or re- 
serves and part from the pockets of 
consumers through increased prices. 
The added wages are estimated to 
add about $1.30 to the cost of a ton 
of steel. 

In the case of coal miners, the 
increase may come in slightly higher 
coal prices. 

In the case of veterans the money 
comes out of the Federal Treasury. 


New Taxes Foreseen 


In the case of Government em- 
ployes the same is true. But in 
both of these instances, if expres- 
sions from those who frequently 
speak for President Roosevelt is a 
cue, then there are to be new added 
taxes to raise the $228,000,000 which 
Treasury officials estimate will be 
needed. 

This whole question of wage in- 
creases, if accompanied by price in- 
creases, as a recovery measure is of 
debatable value. 


Some critics of the NRA, speak- 
ing as economists, contend that if 
prices follow wages higher, then 
there is little gain in industrial 
health. The price increase sup- 
posedly holds down the volume of 
consumption and tends to curtail 
employment. 

These critics go so far as to say 
that if prices rise faster than wages 
then this country is headed for 
another economic collapse because 
the volume of. trade necessarily 
would diminish through reduced 
purchasing power of workers. 

Proponents of increases, 
however, say that price increases are 
not uniform, that if more money is 
put into the hands of workers in the 
steel industry or the automobile in- 
dustry, then the workers will pur- 
chase more of the things that they 


recently have been denying them- 


selves. The fact that prices of cars 


But where is the money to pay . go higher, in their opinion, would 


Pressure on Government and Industry 
Brings Higher Pay for Two Million 


Higher Prices and Taxes, Smaller Profits, to Provide Another $400,000,000 


For Workers and Pensioners Before the End of the Year ——-——— 


not necessarily portend a later re- 
action. 

At the present time, with an ac- 
tive compaign of organization be- 
ing carried on by workers from one 
end of the country to the other, 
industry is in a mood to offer con- 
cessions that might make employes 
less ready to listen to the blandish- 
ments of the A. F. of L. organizers. 

It is notable that in the adjust- 


ments that have ocurred since the 


—— 


NRA Code Congress in Washington, 
at which the President asked indus- 
try to reduce hours as well as to 
raise rates of pay, no industry as a 
unit has cooperated in the hour- 
reduction proposal. 

Also, it is notable that while steel 
and coal and automobiles, among 
heavy industries, are raising wages, 
the reason for the raises lies in .the 
labor situation rather than in the 
appeal of the President. 

The industrial groups still are 
holding out for a modification of the 
existing securities act and for a 
statement of Government attitude 
on the proposal to curb company 
union activity, before stating their 
position on the President’s sugges- 
tion. 

The Heavy Industries 

Still awaiting is a report from the 
committee representing the heavy 
industries, such as construction, raw 
material production, and machinery 
manufacture, which was appointed 
to make recommendations on the 
way to bring about more employ- 
ment. The committee representing 
consumers’ goods industries called 
for an end to political interference 
as the best medicine. 

While this debate goes on, there 
is the prospect that Rep. Connery 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Labor, will bring to the floor of the 
House his bill to place a 30-hour 
limit on the number of hours that 
an industry can work its employes, 
unless able .to convince a Govern- 
ment board that longer hours are 
needed. 

This proposal is opposed by the 
President and by Genera] Johnson 
in its present form, but it is a con- 
stant threat that could be put to 
use if a decision were made that 
there was deliberate opposition to 
the Government’s program on the 
part of industry. 


Control of ‘Farm Production“by Compulsion; 


Limit on Saleable Cotton as Test of Policy 


Grower Would Be Allowed. 
To Market Quota 
and No More 


AN EXPERIMENT in forced con- 

trol of production on American 
farms is definitely to be made dur- 
ing the present year. 


That was assured by the Senate, 
March 29, when it amended, but 
agreed to, a House bill that would 
assign quotas to each individual 
cotton farmer and would limit the | 
number of bales of cotton that can 
be sold from the 1934 crop. 


President Roosevelt supported this 
plan. Called revolutionary by its 
opponents, evolutionary by its 
friends, all agree that it is an experi- 
ment of great importance to agricul- © 
ture. And all agree that cotton offers 
the best crop on which to try out | 
the experiment. | 

Limit on Salable Bales 

What is proposed is this: 

To place a definite limit on the | 
size of the crop that legally can be , 
marketed. That limit is 10,000,000 
bales in the House bill. A Senate 
amendment would, if accepted, as- 
sign a minimum quota of six bales 
to each farmer. 


With a crop limit set, then quotas 
would be assigned back to each 
State, to each county and finally to 
each farmer. 


Then the Government would say 
to the farmer: 


“You can plant as much cotton as 
you want, or you can sign up under 
the domestic allotment plan of vol- 
untary production control. But in 
any case you cen market only the © 
number of bales of cotton set in the © 
quota given you. | 

“If you sign up under the volun- © 
tary plan, then for each acre taken 
out of production, the Government 
will pay you from 10 to 15 dollars, | 


——— 


panies may compete in bidding for 
contracts provided 
they reorganize. 

Announcement was made by the 
Post Office Department on Friday that 
temporary contracts would be let in) 
April for carrying the air mail over 21 
routes. As soon as these contracts are 
let and the new companies are ready to 
take over the task, the Army Air Corps . 
will withdraw from carrying the mail 
over these 21 routes. 


Meanwhile congressional committees 


‘are still struggling with permanent) 


air mail legislation. The temporary | 
contracts are to be on a three months | 
basis so that they can be terminated | 


-as soon as the new law is passed and | 


the Post Office Department is ready to 
operate under it. The bills as drafted 
follow the general lines of administra- 


tion policy—that the air mail be con- , 


tracted for by competitive bidding on 
a poundage basis. 
C. G. MARSHALL. 


depending on the average size of 
your crop in past years. 

“If you did not sign to cut your 
1934 acreage by 40 per cent, as 90 
per cent of your fellow cotton farm- 
ers did, then you foresake the bounty 
payments, but still can only market 
your set quota.” 

Restraint of Liberty 


Under this plan of forced mar- 
keting control, some of the farmer’s 
liberty of action is taken away. 

There would be no incentive to 


' grow more than the bare amount of 


his quota. There would be no in- 


_ centive to go into new territory and 


to farm new land, because the Gov- 
ernment would refuse to permit the 
sale of cotton from that new land. 
This would involve a definite check 
to farm expansion. 

Before the bill was passed, re- 
ports received in Washington were 
to the effect that large tracts of 
virgin land in Texas were being 
broken preparatory to planting of 
cotton. ‘This was because farmers 
thought that with over 1,000.000 of 
their number agreeing to cut down 
acreage by 40 per cent, prices would 


gamble to start growing in 
territory. 


new 


_ be profitable and it was worth a | 


As Surplus May Not 
Be Sold 


then, Secretary Wallace says, it may 
be necessary to license every farm 
in the country, and to keep a check 
on every plowed field. 

For the present, however, there is 
to be experimenting with just one 
crop. Even officials in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration 
are doubtful of the outcome. They 
continue to favor the principle of 
voluntary control of production, 
with inducements to the farmers 
given in the form of bounty pay- 
ments raised by processing taxes. 

Extension of Crop Control 

Added to the crops that can come 
under the voluntary plan of con- 
trol now are to be six new com- 
modities. 

These are: Cattle, rye, barley, flax, 
peanuts and grain sorghum. With 
those additions, 13 
are listed as basic and eligible for 
production control programs. Five 
of those programs already are in 


_ effect: On wheat cotton, corn, hogs 


Now that expansion will be cur- | 


tailed, even stopped. 
Opposed Views ‘of Policy _ 
While opponents of the forced 
control program argue that it is the 
first step toward an un-American 


- control over the individual actions 


of individualistic American 
farmer, proponents of the program 
claim that it may be only the first 


. Step toward real farm relief. 


Their attitude is that nothing 
is proposed for agriculture that is 
not already in effect for industry. 

Under NRA codes many industries 
set a limit on the operation of ma- 
chines and in some they provide 
that no new machinery may be in- 
stalled without a certificate of pub- 
lic necessity and convenience. Also 
industry long has had the policy of 


shutting down factories when de- | 


mand slackens. 


But, so the control advocates say, | 


farmers, unorganized and without 
means for cooperating, have had to 
go along producing and even rais- 
ing more when prices fall in order 


to meet fixed charges. Now, like in | 


industry. machinery is to be set up 
to permit farmers to get together 
to control their machine. 
Problems of Administration 

However, immense problems con- 
front the administrators, and those 
problems are admitted by Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who will have to direct the control 
job. 


There will have to be policing of | 


over 1,000,000 farms. A watch will 


have to be set for possible boot- | 


leBgers. of cotton. Later, 


trol, as they are commencing to do, 


if other | 


' areas demand the same kind of con- | 


and tobacco. One more is projected, 
that for dairy products. The other 
programs will have to be worked out 
over the coming months. 

To start off the cattle control 
program, Congress has authorized 
an appropriation of $200,000,000 with. 
$50,000,000 additional to add to the 
funds used in eradicating tubercu- 
losis in dairy herds. Processing taxes 
are to be levied gradually to retire 
the expenditures that will be made 
in any program projected. 

The AAA looks with little enthu- 
siasm on this broad increase in its 
tasks. It is struggling with vast 
problems in carrying’ out the pro- 
grams already in effect. 

Restrictions on Sugar Crop 


But a fourteenth commodity now 
is in line for inclusion in the list of 
those adjudged basic. That com- 
modity is sugar. 

After long argument and much 
jockeying, the sugar bect interests 
of the West have agreed on a plan 
of production allotments that would 
divide up the American market 
among world producers. 
Sugar beet producers are to have as 
quota of 1.550.000 tons under the bill 
now offered in Congress. This is 
100,000 tons more than in the origi- 
nal bill. 

A small processing tax is to be 
levied on sugar with the proceeds to 
be paid to cooperating producers. 

The past week produced legislation 
that adds heavily to the tasks al- 
ready undertaken by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 
Its functions are being broadened 
while the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, much in the limelight, 


gradually is restricting its field of | 


operations. 


| 


‘convincing debate on an issue easy 
to understand, there is little difficulty 


broad principle such as was involved 
in the veterans bill. 
‘mosphere of relief projects like the 


'sorts of schemes, the man on the de- 


-erans’ allowances and $61,000,000 on 


Tomorrow 


} 
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tion tactics. That is th guiding prin- Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt’s principal 
ciple in political warfare. objective is to hasten recovery. As 

When a distric. can be won by a’ business improves, tax revenues in- 
crease. Relief expenditures can then 
diminish. The key to the Roosevelt 
political future is in the fiscal situa- 
‘tion. Slowly it is beginning to dawn 
on many members of the Administra- 
tion that business cannot get better 
by being bludgeoned, that cooperation 


is essential and that it takes two to 
fensive in the Autumn election would make a bargain or to carry out a con- 


find it hard to explain how on a mere tract effectively. . 

difference of about $20.000,000 on vet- The settlement of the motor strike 
was an excellent illustration of what 
fair dealing can do to accelerate re- 


in expressing a conviction on the 
But in an at- 


CWA and billions of dollars for all 


increased pay for federal employes. 


the President was so much more covery. 
economical than those who overrode vvy 
the veto. There are many 
7 IMPORTANT pieces of important 
The episode has LEGISLATION legislation pending. 
BONUS BILL more _ significance: PENDING Some will help eco- 
NOT LIKELY than attaches to nomic progress. Some 


TO BE PASSED 


/dent does not have a strangle hold on 
Congress. The latter including many | 
‘members who were elected in 1932 will | BUt the Administration will not make 
hereafter take the liberty of differing 


‘tain them. 


a 
single bill or con- | will retard it. The passage of legis- 


‘lation to release intermediate credit 

troversy. It brings. 
out clearly the fact na the ee of and capital for small businesses would 
seem to be assured. Revision of the 
Securities Act has become necessary. 


& move publicly on it till the Stock . 
Exchange regulation bill is further 
along on its course. There is no rea- 
son why the two questions cannot be 
‘combined. 
Mr. Roosevelt is determined that 


with the party leader when they think 
they are right and that public opinion 
in their respective districts will sus- 


But it is inaccurate to assume that, 


‘the defeat of the President on the | SPeculative excesses shall be curbed 


veterans bill means the payment of 2d that fraudulent transactions in 


investment securities shall be elimi- 
. the bonus and the inflation of the cur- | 
_rency by an excessive amount of silver @ted. But he knows that he cannot 


vote against the bonus. 


~- 


, would not have lost the last fight if 


purchasing. 


they did on the matter of restoring 


One of the reasons so .8° % extremes and in the attempt to 
‘stop fraud he does not wish to kill 
legitimate trading. It is therefore a 
allowances to sick or disabled veterans WUestion of jockeying for final posi- 
was a belief that this would justify a) “on. In the end the legislation will 
Certainly in not be deflationary even though it may 
the Senate there is no two-thirds vote >€ distasteful to margin traders. 
now for immediate payment of’ the. The most important bill, however, 
bonus. | at present before Congress has received 
Also it is doubtful whether the silver | SC@nt attention. It provides for re- 
bloc could command a_ two-thirds organization of corporations when 
vote over a veto on the remonetiza- | i a of a propre | or 
tion of silver. Mr. Roosevelt is ened Ponape n each class of security or 
strong and there are those among his "te holders agree upon a reorganiza- 


: tion plan or an exchange of new se- 
curities for their claims. It would 


‘he had been properly advised as to the! COMPel adherence by the one-third 


facts and if he had gotten into the 


statement of what he would or would 


minority and stop much of the racket- 
eering by minorities. It would hasten 


fray early readjustment of private debts on the 


enough with a _ definite 


“not do about restoring to the pay rolls 8S!S of capacity to pay. 


some of the veterans whose cases had 
been adversely ruled upon. 


| 


‘idea is not readily grasped when or- 


vvyv 
This is not a one- 


vvy RIGHTS sided question, meri- 
The issue has of OF STATES torious as it appears 
TAX FIGHT — course not been set-' INVOLVED 
IN NEXT tled—only postponed. 
whether the federal courts are to 
CONGRESS But it will eventually 


usurp state courts in managing the 
affairs of corporations created by state 
laws. 

Members of Congress on the other 


be settled in an at- 
mosphere different from that which 
exists today in Congress. The economy 


‘ganized minorities are active and| and are overwhelmingly fn favor of 


i 


| 


t 


| 


look for fireworks then. 


January with a year and nine months | 
to go before another election is held. | 
This gives an opportunity not only for 
'further progress on recovery plans but 


commodities | 


which, of course, is not going to be till @UriIng 1935. 


, ‘when everybody is worrying about un- | the bill and it will pass if it comes 
Excess Planting at Own Risk 


employment relief and the govern-|%° # Vote at this session. Senator 
ment itself is distributing doles. The, Robinson of Arkansas, Democratic 
time is coming when Mr. Roosevelt is leader, has been given the President’s 
going to have to make economy un- personal approval of the measure. 
derstood all along the line and when Unquestionably many corporations 
that moment arrives he will drive Con-| have been waiting for this bill so that 
gress into line. | funds now tied up will be released 
It may be of course that the battle | when once the processes of reorganiza~ 
vill, not be fought till after the No-| consummated. It takes at 
vember elections but it is safe to as-| last @ year for corporations to get 
sume it will arouse a considerable | through the legal red tape involved in 
public opinion when the proposals for. reorganizations, hence action by Con- 
new taxation are brought forward | 8Tess now will have its full effects 
It would immediately 
clear up much uncertainty as some 
corporations are all ready for re- 
It may develop one of the unexpected organization now. 
advantages of the twentieth amend- | 
ment to the Constitution. Congress 
could vote on the economy issue next 


the session of January, 1935. We may 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


New Federal Offensive 
Against Organized Crime 


broadened Federal campaign 
against kidnapers, bank robbers 
and those who aid in prison escapes, 
and gangsters and criminals in gen- 


for the people to get a better per- 
spective on a congressman’s record. 


oe ee | eral is proposed. The Department 

Also in the 1936 of Justice under contemplated au- 

RECOVERY election Mr. Roosevelt’ thority of Congress in Senate ap- 
NOW MAIN himself will be run- proved anti-crime bills now await- 
OBJECTIVE ning. This will mean; ing action of the House, is planning 


Congress and all, or will be asking for | 
the opposition party candidates to as-_| 


_velt leadership on economy will come 


handling the veterans’ expense prob- 


American . 


that the people who) 
vote a straight ticket—and most folks | 
do—will be giving a vote of confi-| 
dence to the whole administration, | 


a nation-wide offensive. 

President Roosevelt has spurred 
action by directing a drive against 
the increasing crime wave and has 
approved the pending bills in the 
House. J. Edgar Hoover, the director 
| of investigations, Department of 
Justice. is already preparing to carry 
on under the rigorous proposed laws. 

Out of 30 anti-crime bills favor- 
ably reported a series of measures 
passed the Senate last week and are, 
due for report to the House. = 


sume power. 
So the real opportunity for a Roose- 


next January. He shotld have by that. 
time a completely new formula for. 


lems. 
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THE STORY 


OF THE 


WEEK 


A VICTORY AND A DEFEAT—THE STOCK EXCHANGE BILL—HELP 
FOR PARALYSIS VICTIMS—AIR MAIL AGAIN—AND A 
FISHING TRIP 


| New-type Devices 


For the TVA Homes 


Development of Combination 
Refrigerators and Ranges 


When the residents of tne Tennessee 


Drive for Home Renovation 
To Spur Recovery 


The Billion-dollar Program to Improve Living Standards 


Valley buy electric refrigerators under the 


obtain an entirely new type of refrigerator. 


thority, one company already has designed 


sales program to be financed by the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority, they will. 


And Assist Heavy Industries 


The next move of the recovery program 


/may affect the dwellings of the country— 


According to the Tennessee Valley Au-' 


the houses of the small-town dweller, the 
flats and duplex dwellings of the city 
man, and farm homes. 


directed by the Department of Agriculture, 

First preliminary steps in the move to 
stimulate housing construction were taken 
last fall by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration’s Division of Economic Re- 


Worth of Old Dollars 


In New Dollar Terms 


Formula Devised for Conver- 
sion of Value 


Here is a painless way to convert old 
dollars into new ones, without too much | 


brain-racking or pencil maneuvering, and 
it comes right from the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

The formula: Add 69.32 per cent to the 
value of the old dollar and it gives you 
their value in terms of the new dollar. 

This table gives the technical low-down 


A Rare Photograph | 
— Of Dawn’s Rays 


Federal Scientists’ Achievement 


In Recording Orange 
Hues in Spectrum 


The orange threads of the dawn have 
been successfully photographed. 

The Smithsonian Institution and the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 
Lepartment of Agriculture say that these 


. on the whole dollar business: Gross so-called “chappuis bands” are among 
(CHESS and solitaire in the White Railroad Coordinator Joseph B. read i te Wolcs chd cates preps A huge home modernization and renova- search and Planning. weight of old gold dollar. 25.800 grains: the rarest astronomical phenomena ever 
“ House press room provided the Eastman, who called to talk it over. tie : butte Ont : tion program, dwarfing anything of the The general outlme of the renovizing gross weight of new gold dollar 15.238 witnessed by the human eye. They are 
chief excitement for the White Later A. F. Whitney, Chairman of er companies are busy Ypianning MeW sort ever before attempted in the United and housing construction program is un- grains; gold conient of old gold dollar, very faint orange lines in the spectrum 
House correspondents unlucky the Railway Labor Executives Asso- models. | States, may get under way in a few derstood to have been laid before Presi- 23,220 grains; cold content of new gold of the Coatern sky, which under extraor- 
h to be left at home while ciation, called with a delegation of | Various types of electric ranges, refrig- months. | dent Roosevelt before he departed on his dollar, 13.714 grains; net amount of cut dinarily favorable observing conditions 
aa Bont toptueate saderates the workers . erators, and water heaters already have Background information needed for the yachting trip. Remaining details are be- in old dollar, 40.94 per cent; new value have been photographed just before sun- 


basked in the Miami sunshine to 
catch such crumbs of news as Sec- 
retary McIntyre, waiting with them, 
might garner, from the air. Un- 
disturbed, the President fished in 
blue water, and Ioafed aboard his 
friend Vincent Astor's yacht. The 
radio bore him such news As. was 
necesasry and offered a channel of 
response. Two Secret Service men 
and the destrover “Ellis.” just within 


the range of visibility. were the only | 


ocular reminders of his office. 
Quite different from a week ago! 
In the short and speeding hours 
before he took train for the South 
he won his greatest victory and suf- 
fered his first maior defeat: Settle- 
ment of the automobile strike threat 
which scotched the epidemic of simi- 
lar troubles at the start. and the 
news, that the House ‘and later the 
Senate! cast the ballot which over- 
rode his major veto. 
* 
Automobile Makers 
Offer Felicitations 
()N MONDAY there filed into the 
President’s office 
same men who had started the cam- 
eras clicking the Friday before—the 
automobile manufacturers. This 


some of the 


time they came not to protest but | 
to express their gratitude for his | 


“patience and constructive aid in | 


When Senator Joe Robinson, Ma- 
jority Leader, departed he divulged 
the fact that he had taken part in 
a conversation “in anticipation of 
the President’s vacation,” a state- 
ment concealing more than it re- 
vealed. Meanwhile word had gone 
to the House to Majority Leader 
Byrns to let loose the dogs of war 
and settle the veto matter immedi- 
ately. Representative Byrns wanted 
more time but didn’t get it. It was 
decided to act upon the matter that 
day. 

Air mail appeared again. Post- 
master General Farley's problem 
child was to take another step. Bids 
were to be opened Thursday, he said, 
as he left the Executive Offices. and 
the Army would turn the job back 
to the commercial fliers if ‘“satis- 
factory bids” were forthcoming. 

The long day hurried to a close 
and late in the afternoon, bags 
packed and ready, the President 
drove to the Naval Hospital to shake 
hands “good by” with his son John, 
now recovering from his appendici- 
tis operation. While there he learned 
that the House had overridden his 
veto. With this for a not unex- 
pected going away present. he de- 
parted at five for Jacksonville much 
to the surprise of his advisors who 
didn’t think he would be able to 


Underwood & Underwood 


Bringing the Navy to Treaty Strength 


President Roosevelt signs the naval bill. authoriaing new warships to bring 


the fleet to the treaty quota. 


settling a difficult problem.” An- 
other delegation, this one from Con- 
gress headed by Representative 
Sweeney ‘Dem.', of. Ohio, urged ex- 
tension of the lending powers of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
provision for a billion and a half for 
the building of new homes. 


Meantime the President had dis- 
patched two letters to Senator 
Fletcher and Representative Ray- 
burn, Chairman, respectively. of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
The subject was the bitterly con- 
tested bill to regulate the stock ex- 
changes, pressure for the defeat of 
which has been tremendous. The 
bill, which, in its previous forms the 
President has always insisted that he 
couldn't discuss publicly because he 
hadn't. read it. now “seems to meet 
the minimum requirements,” he 
wrote, adding that he did not. “see 
how any of us could afford to have 
it weakened in any shape. manner, 
or form.” Informally he already 
had declared that to suit him it 
must have “teeth.” 

Then came a bit of good news, a 
million dollars, result of the Presi- 
dent’s birthday entertainments in 
4,000 communities. 


would soon be | 


turned over to President Roosevelt— _ 


in this case, not as President of the 
United States. but head of the Warm 
Springs Foundation to combat in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Then came the mass of corre- 
spondence that must be cleared up 
before he could answer the call of 
the sea. Until late in the small 
hours the light burned in the sec- 
» ond floor study of the White House. 


A Momentous Veto: 
The Railway Dispute 
UESDAY was a full dav and an 


Sianding, Rep. Vinson; Acting 
Navy Secretary Henry L. Roosevelt; Rep. Fred Britten 


ally, had been prepared a month be- 
fore. 
Despite the crowded day the Presi- 
dent had moved his press confer- 
ence, usually held on Wednesday, 
one day forward and chatted and 
joked about the coming trip. He 
must have been tired but it would 
be hard to say that he showed it. 
He never looked healthier than 
when he boarded his special train. 
Vacation Begins 
In Florida Waters 
AT 9:30 Wednesday morning the 
train pulled into Jacksonville 
and the President, who was met by 
his*sen, James, drove in an aisle 
between crowds who clapped and 
checred as he passed. 

It was a cool. damp day and the 
President joked with the newspaper 
men in their Summer clothes as he 
greeted his host en the deck of the 
“Nourmanhal.” 

The fishing party, a strictly stag 
affair, proved to be made up of vet- 
erans of many battles with deep-sea 
denizens; Judge Frederick Kerno- 
chan, George St. George, Kermit 
Roosevelt, son of Theodore; William 
R. Stewart of New York, and Dr. 
Leslie H. Heiter of Mobile. 

Complete isolation for Presi- 
dent began when the “Nourmahal” 
cast off from the wharf.in JackKson- 
ville and put out to open sea. For 
the first time since he was elected 
he was without a serretary within 
call. Not a member of his staff ac- 
companies him. Landlocked in 
quarters in a Miami hotel, Marvin 
McIntyre has set up his White House 
Annex. 


Here he received the first mes- — 


sage from the yacht, terse and nau- 
tical: 

“Dropped pilot at 12:30 p. m., and 
took departure from St. John’s Light. 


Vessel proceeding along Florida 

eventful one. coast.” 
Two vetoes to start off with—-one Then out of a clear ether. as one 
a minor private bill and the other = mignt sav, and taking the White 


the independent offices bill which 
put back into th~> budget much of 
that which had been so deftly re- 
moved by the economy measures a 
year ago. 

Then one for his signature—the 
Vinson naval bill, which an accom- 


struction of a single new ship.” The 
message also expressed the hope 
that the Naval Conference in 1935 
would agree to further reductions. 

The railroad wage dispute. one of 
_the issues that had seemed an ob- 
Stacle to his departure was still on 
the carpet. But both sides had 
agreed to negotiate with Federal 


panying message explained “au- American President | 
thorized” a treaty-strength Navy abroad! 
but was “not a law for the con- x * * | 


House attaches by surprise. came 
another: 

“We are proceeding south at 14 
Knots. Expect to spend a large part 
of tomorrow .n Northwest Province 
Channel and enter Nassau a few 
hours Friday.” 


Fish Perform 


For President 


AND THEN, according to official 
~~ communications, as the yacht 
entered the blue waters of the Ba- 
hamas, the fish. mindful of the in- 
ternational amenities, dutifully be- 
gan to bite. 


been approved by 
committee. 


the EHFA technical 


EHFA and director of the TVA, has an- 
neunced that the EHFA has available its 
million-dollar capital which it was to re- 
ceive from the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 
zation has access to a credit of $10,000,000 
from the RFC. 

Mr. Lilienthal has announced that Chat- 
tanooga has been selected as headquarters 


upon ability to find suitable offices and 


explained. The electrical division of TVA 
also will he centered in Chattanoon:. 


David E. Lilienthal, president of the 


In addition to this, the organi-. 


for the EHFA. The choice is predicated | 


display room in the same building, it was. 


campaign, which, according to authorita- 
tive information derived from official cir- 
cles, may involve the expenditure of be- 
tween $1,000.00.000 and $2.000.000,000 of 
private and public funds, is being fur- 
nished bv extensive surveys. 

Survey of Needs 


In January 11,000 emploves of the CWA 
surveved the housing needs of 63 cities. 
chosen as representative of the whole na- 
tion. Thev asked 32 questions, designed 
to reveal the potential demand for renova- 
tion of houses. This information is being 
tabulated by the Census Bureau and will 
be available later this spring. 


The situation in regard to housing in 


‘rural areas is being surveved by workers 


ing worked out by the National Emergency 
Council. If they meet with Presidential 
approval. Congress mar, be asked to take 
measures which may start the campaign 
before the end of May. 


Home Loan Legislation 

One of the ways in which the program 
may be launched is through Congressional 
enactment of the amendments now pro- 
posed to the home loan bill. [If these 
amendments are approved the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation would be en- 
abled to extend its home financing opera- 
tions. 

Legislation which would permit the! 
establishing of industrial loan banks also. 
is pending before Congress, which, if | 


of new dollar in terms of old dollar, 59.06 
per cent; value of old dollar in terms of 
new, 169.32 per cent. 


| passed, would provide for loans to small 
‘industries and business. 


Loans without collateral. of $300 up to 
$2,000, are believed to be necessary if 
home owners are going to be able to carry 
out a modernization campaign on the 
scale planned. 

It is believed in official circles that the 
various private lending agencies would 
make such loans at low rates of interest 
if the Federal Government would guaran- 
tee a small part of the loans. Such a 


[Continued or Page 19, Column 1.] 


rise. 

They are caused by the absorption of 
certain narrow bands in the solar spec- 
trum by the ozone layer of the earth’s 
atmosphere, This layer of gas composed 
of oxvgen in a peculiar atomic combina- 
tion is only three millimeters thick under 
normal temperatures and _ pressures, 
Hence its light absorption is a very vague 
phenomenon, entirely obscured by even 
the small amount of sunlight vresent at 
the earliest streaks of sunrise in the east- 
ern heavens. 

The spectrum photograph was obtained 
bv Oliver R. Wulf, Alfred F. Moore, and 
Fugene H. Melvin from the Smithsonian 
astrophysical observatory on top of Table 
Mountain, California, 7,500 feet. 


Copyright 1934, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


ride in air-conditioned comfort on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGT 


THE SPORTSMAN THE FE.E.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


There's no need to take the least punishment when 
you go traveling. Especially when you can ride in 
perfect comfort on the air-conditioned trains of Chesa- 
peake and Ohio. You can take a deep breath and relax. 
There 1s no hot, stale stuffiness to make you wilt No 
drafts to dodge There is no gritty film to wash off 


your hands. There are no cinders in your ears. You 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


to make a trip remarkable for its elegance and ease. 


Send for booklet ‘How to Spend a Day or a Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


CHESAPEAKE 


4 


sleep comfortably under a light-weight blanket. You 
ride in an even, springlike temperature. Your clothes 
stay fresh and clean. Your surroundings are cheerful. 
Noises are subdued. Dining-car meals are appetizingly 


cooked and served, at painless prices. All this adds up 


Too good to be true? Try it. There is no extra fare. 


| 
| 
Dn mect the schedule, which, incident- 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


demands on their employers may be based The American people will be slow to be- po | 

on the decisions of the American Federa- lieve that there are — -| foolish to indul all the temporary 

tion of Labor. to which their of the ‘brain trust’ who are xtravagances t th 
have now agreed to abide.” trying to use the President to THE GREAT AMERICAN GAMBLE | 
; pave the way for a Stalin. has turned in its effort to combat the de- | 
Good Effects Questioned ‘pression. But of that form of extrava- 
Less enthusiastic is the Raleigh (N. ©.) uch is gance we can at least see the end. On 
News and Observer ‘Dem.), which con- jade by a responsible citizen,” |the other hand, the extravagance in vet- 
5 tends that “thoughtful people must view ‘pore is a lighter vein in th |erans’ benefits, based on the principle of : 
the settlement with restraint.” and that | presumption, stretches far into the in- | 
] “a catastrophe was averted only by the cige of the La a The | Visible future and its cost is beyond pres- | , 
most combination of pressure and ney York Sun. an independent ‘ent powers of estimation.” 


‘the American Federation of Labor or with | establish a dictatorship for the country. 
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A Temporary Plan 


~ 


WE'VE GoT ‘ER 


Editors Credit President MOVING Boys, 


| 
| “The automobile workers must organize.” 
With Setting up Machine KEEP PUS HING!! : Of Action; Question | > he said. “It is not only their right, but 
For Adjusting Open and er. | or. | Raised as to President’s their duty. The workman who does not 


Closed Shop Relations 


“Peace without victory or defeat” is the 
nation’s verdict on the terms of settlement 
in the war between the motor industry 
and employes who threatened to strike. _ 

Press comments largely agree that both 
sides feel that they made no sacrifices in| 
accepting the agreement, although it is 
conceded by some editors that there was, 
presure from the Government, represented | 
by President Roosevelt and General John- | 
son of the NRA. 


;narily it has been presided over by a 

| papers that, while the House of Repre- sphinx. The was the de- 
of newspapers, which doubt the ultimate sentatives would be responsive to the Tip */e Ka Set partment of do-nothingism.” 
success of the plan chief | voters in an election year, the hope of / 
Giference among American eaters was | sustaining the veto rested with the Sen-| 1 
as to the permanent character of the |, ate. Then papers express surprise at the \ GIMME! SS “a GIMME! =| would shine and his troubles would be 
machinery that has been created. On Senate’s action, and condemn the motive " e/a ° over. 
that they believe was behind the approval J UP. “I venture to assert that not one per 
permanent character of change, 41 per | _ of the bill and the rejection of the veto. ait) ; es “cent of those who voted for the success- 
Motive Is Deplored Lub ful candidate had any conception they 
measure, 59 per cent. 


Stabilizing Formula 


Newspapers commend the setting up of 
a formula which could be made satisfac- 
tory to the belligerent forces, as if it were 
like the discovery of a chemical reaction | 
after vears of research by the scientist. 
Elaborate comments point out that for 
many years the closed shop has been vig- 


orously rejected by many employers, and 
Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


especially by the automotive industry; and 
that for an equal number of years, the 
company union has been an-object of at- 
tack by the leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

It is stated that, by the magic confer- 
ences, forced upon the contestants by an 
economic emergency, and fear of destruc- . 


HUMOROUS TO 


DR. WIRT’S CHARGE OF ‘PLOT’ 


MOST EDITORS 


tion that might be wrought by a strike, it 
was discovered that labor could be happy 471GOR appears in newspaper comments 
without the closed shop and that the com- \ | 
pany union could have full opportunity to of three distinct classes which hav: 
flourish side by side with organized labor’ indicated their respective attitudes toward 


as a national agency. the charge of Dr. William A. Wirt. Gary. 
Affiliations of Unions 


Ind., educator, that members of a group. 
In the matter of union membership, known as the “brain trust” in American 
there is press approval that employes are py piic life. had entered into a conspiracy 
permitted to exercise their own judgments | PY" 
as to whether they shall be affiliated with | to overthrow the existing leadership and 


company unions. It is suggested that many 4 Substantial number of editors takes 
of them may feel that it is judicious to the situation described as requiring a 
join the company unions, but, on the other | Morough investigation. An equal number, 


Haag ; : iv ' wis . ‘ to the reservation and carry on with the|an example of current business expan- % New deal.’ ‘stock market like hogs.” 

more of les forthe reason that, Guiring public atiention in the interest Tye heorats who are supposed vo of cooperations Phat |sion, Hla company in the ‘frst “No attempt was ever made ie define Three pieces of soci legislation must 
- i , 000 | gec ink | ssed soon if the Nation is still to re- 

the national labor organization, for the Of good government, would insist that is to be hoped. For there is no ve-| months of this year received $4,300,000; but each voter was encouraged to think | be pa 


first time, is enabled to establish real re- | "&@mes be given in order that the charges 
lations with the automotive trade. may be properly sifted. The third group, 

This is viewed as a matter of historic S0mewhat larger than either of the others. | 
importance, although the negotiations takes a satirical attitude toward the inci- 
from the outside must be conducted under €Nt. 
Government auspices. instead of by an or- 
ganization of emploves representing many 
manufactories. 

Gain for Organized Labor 

“Bringing about a settlement of this 
threatened labor trouble is a distinct, 
feather in the administration's cap”, in the. 
opinion of the Portland (Maine) Press, 
Herald (Rep.), which presents an analysis , 
of the favorable position of organized labor 
in the statement: 


Division of Opinion 

Among the large number of Ameri- 
can papers which have discussed the 
Wirt charges, the divided: opinions are 
in these proportions: Impressed by 
seriousness of the matter, 29 per cent; 
convinced that Dr. Wirt's case should 
be presented with names and details, 
if it is to receive attention, 29 per cent; 
convinced that the charges are humor- 
ous and unfounded, 42 per cent. 
“If it cannot be claimed that the manu-, “Since Dr. Wirt is a man in a respon- 
facturers gained all they demanded in sible position,” says the Chattanooga 
the settlement of this controversy; neither Times (Dem.), “the letter containing his 
can organized labor contend that it won, charges should receive attention. As a 
all its demands. But looked at from the! matter of course. the American people 
outside it seems that the settlement has. generally will be slow to believe that there 
been a virtual victory for labor. are among the advisers of the President 

“If the automobile employes so decide, any men who are seeking to promote in 
they may join a union affiliated with this country a revolution. of which the 
organized labor; in which case their future President will be ‘only the Kerensky. 


has characterized White 4 
paper with Republican lean- 
House action during this administration.” pap e 


ings, recalling the details of 


An analysis of the conditions created by 
the disclosures is given by the Indianap- 
olis Star ‘Rep.). with a spirit which may 
be interpreted as unfavorable to the 
critics of the Administration, in the state- 
ment: 

“Many ot the solons have a bone to 
pick with professional theorists. Some -of 
the brain trust members have. been both 
supercilious and condescending toward 
Congressmen, who take their real or as- 


making the United States a laboratory 
for social experimenting regard the legis- 
lative houses with disdain, and they have 
not been especially tactful in concealing 
their aversion. The professors regard 
Congressmen as a necessary evil which 
so-called practical politics must tolerate.” 
President's Independence 

Newspapers which would dismiss the 
matter point to the record of the Presi- | 
dent as revealing a personal influence | 
that is independent of any ring of plot- | 
ters, and to the service that he has given | 
as. warranting 
the demand which accompanies the argu- | 
ments is that full information should be | 
available tor the public in order that i 
may pass judgment on the charges. 


cussion makes the statement: 


'maintained by the New Haven Courier- 


Seen as Bid for | 
Veterans’ Votes 


Editors Weigh Significance 


| 
Control of Congress : 


‘HIEF interest of the press in the} 

passage of legislation increasing com- | 
pensation for veterans is in two related | 
matters—the extent to which the action | 
of Congress was based on a desire to ob- | 
tain votes in an election year from the’ 
veterans’ bloc and the degree of signifi- | 
cance that attaches to the action of Con- | 
gress in relation to the President. 


Mr. Roosevelt. had vetoed the bill, and, 
singularly, it was felt by many news- 


As to the influence of the. President, 
who has maintained a strong hold upon 
Congress, because of the demands of 
the recovery efforts, the division is in 
these proportions: Belief that aside 
from the veterans’ matter, the presiden- 
tial power is unshaken, 30 per cent; be- 
lief that the President has lost ground, 
30 per cent; uncertainty as to the effect 
on the White House, 40 per cent. | 

The genera: situation is carefully an- | 
alyzed by the Washington Evening Star. 
au independent newspaper with Republi- 
can leanings, and in the course of its dis- 


“There can be no doubt that the vet-; 
erans’ lobby figured most largely in the. 
force that overcame the President's ob-, 
jections to the bill. 

Budget Plans Upset 

“The immediate question of first 
importance is whether this defeat of 
the President in Congress signifies a wan- 
ing of his influence and prestige with the 
Congress. 


“The situation has now passed the point 
of highest tension, for the present. Per- 
haps the revolt, with the decisive engage- 
ments in the House on Tuesday and in the 
Senate on Wednesday, will now subside 
and the legislative insurgents will return 


ness in partisan contention in the face of 
the enemy of economic adversity.” 

It is maintained by some papers that the 
veterans, through their powerful lobby. 
were able to force the increased com- 
pensation through Congress, and that no 
occupant of the White House could be in 
a position to prevent this action. It is 


Journal (Rep.), that strategy was played 
in the incident, and that paper concludes 
as to the spirit of the action: 


“The militant Treasury looters do net | 
even Dother with such considerations as |, 
public confidence; while the justice of the veterans’ demands, as | 


the importance of the economy act to 
retain public confidence in the govern- 


Lt ment’s financial integrity. They are con- 


cerned primarily with means for obtain- 


Full investigation is asked by the Rich-| ing as much as possible for the veterans 


mond News Leader 


| (Dem.). in the edi- 
torial statement: 


who, because organized and voting upon 


;a single issue, wield tremendous election 


“At teast. the proposed investigation will | pressure.” 


clear the atmosphere. for it will segregate | 
the brain-trusters and bring out in clear) 
detail exactly what they have done, and.| comment: 


Permanent Effect Foreseen 
The Baltimore Sun ‘(Dem.) makes the 


“Quite naturally.” according to the 


G 


Gt 


Complete Unionization Needed, 
Savs Father Coughlin 


Complete unionization of automotive 
_ workers was urged in a radio address, over 
an independent hook-up, by the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, at Detroit, March 25. 


’ 


4 


do so is a damnable coward.” 


Father Coughlin said that the Federa- 
tion had done much good for labor. but 
‘not so much as it should have, consider- 
ing its yearly income, of approximately 
$30.000.000. 

The Department of Labor. he continued, . 
should be dismissed as a factor in giving 
the workers adequate Government pro- 
| tection. He said: 
' “For many years we have had a so- 
[years Department of Labor. For many 


> 


¢ 


years it has been one ol the most in- 
hypocritical four-flushing de- 
the Government. Ordi- 


efficient, 


, partments. in 


REACTION OF BUSINES 


TO POLICIES 


‘were voting for a revolution, that they 
"were voting to discard the principles on 
which this cOuntry had been built up and 
substitute for them the principles of 
Communistic Russia!”, Mr. Utley said. 

“It isn’t a dream picture of what mav 
some time come; it’s a statement of what 
is actually here; for it forms the basis 


OF NEW DEAL 


“The greatest prosperity in the coun- 
try’s history” is the prospect of the Na- 


tion for the near future, a leading in- . 


dustrialist, Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman 
of the board of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works.. declared in an address at Phila- 
delphia March 26. 


On the other hand. we already have 
thrown away “the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded and have sub- 
stituted for them the principles of Soviet 
Russia.” in the opinion of another manu- 
facturer, S. W. Utley, president, Detroit | 
Steel Casting Company speaking at In- 
dianapolis, March 27. 

Such divergent views, generously 
sprinkled with superlatives. are typical of 
the comments made on the Administra- 
tion’s program by business men and 
preachers during the past week. 


Expansion of Business 
Mr. Vauclain cited his own company as 


worth of work, he said, adding that he ex- | that whatever his complaint with existing | main a democracy, he said. He named 
pected the total for the year to be three | 
times that of 1933. The only dark cloud. 


_he saw was labor troubles throughout the enacted by the 


labor organizations and they are now ex-| 


of the most amazing set of laws ever 
legislative body of a 
democratic country.” 


Rights of Veterans 
pecting the Government to aid them in| Speaking under the auspices of the Vet- 


their demands. ‘erans of Foreign Wars at Indianapolis, 
“Sooner or later, if we continue in our) Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, retired Ma 


present condition the control of all busi-— rine officer, criticized the National Econ~ 


League. The organization has as 
op with the American Federae of its program a reduction in the 


amounts paid out of the Federal Treasury 
- After summarizing numerous instances gs yeterans’ benefits. 


of business improvement, he remarked: 
“My advice to you is to watch the car- 
loading reports instead of the stock mar- 
ket to get a cross-section of industria! 
progress.” 

“Amazing Set of Laws” — 


country, adding that: 
“The new deal has put new life into) 


| “We're going to have another war,” he 
declared. “You soldiers can postpone it 
if you put through some legislaltion to 
conscript capital with men. But we 
eventually will join some war on the side 
-of the folks who owe us the most money.” 

Mr. Utley told a metal trades group “No person.” he said. “has any right to 
that: make any decisions regarding veterans 

“In the last presidential election, the saye one who has served in the front-line 
campaign of the successful candidate was trenches. Wall street now quotes the 
draped cleverly around the catch-word | prices of human arms and legs in the 


conditions might be, if he would only ac- ‘them as employers’ liability, unemploy- 
cept and vote for the ‘new deal’ the sun ment insurance and old age pensions. 


STOP 


THE LAW OF: 


COMMON SENSE DEMANDS 


That paper continues: 

“The stubbornness with which the auto- 
mobile manufacturers insisted upon a, 
Stultifying interpretation of their agree- | 
ment to abide by the code which they 
signed, the necessity of presidential inter- 
vention, the resort to arbitration to deter- 
mine whether or not the requirement of | 
the code for collective bargaining would | 
be enforced—all these are items which do} 
not strengthen the assurance which the 
promised peace ought to furnish. 

“The agreement, instead of allaying the 
suspicion and distrust predominant in the 
attitudes of the conflicting elements of the ' 
industry, merely sets up machinery 
through which continuing suspicion and 
distrust may find expression. 

“If the settlement as achieved results in 


a@ pattern for general industrial observance © 


of the codes. as Mr. Roosevelt believes it 
will, the presidential restraint may serve 
an excellent purpose. 

“If forbearance toward obvious quibbling 
Sets up a precedent for dispute and sub- 
sequent arbitration of compacts solemnly 
and understandingly made. the outlook for 
immediate or prolonged industrial peace is 
not reassuring.” 

: Credit Given to President 

Papers of both political parties give 
credit to President Roosevelt for achieving 
the results that have been shown in this 
controversy. The Cleveland News (Rep.), 
holds that “the greatest credit goes to 
President Roosevelt and Administrator 
Johnson, as well as to the leaders of both 
sides for their untiring efforts to turn 
impending chaos into economic peace.” 

The belief that the victory over indus- 
trial conflict was narrow is brought out 
by the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), in 
the statement: 

“Industry's great fear was that the Goy- 
ernment would support the closed shop of 
the A. F. of L. In that‘event there is no 
doubt that the country would have been 
in for the »iggest labor war in its history: 


the alleged plot. which includ- 
ed strategy aimed at conquest 
of the newspapers, makes the 
satirical statement: 

“Only when we remember 
the seriousness of Dr. Wirt is 
it possible to imagine that it 
all happened as he said. 

“Among the members of the 
Original Brain Trust, who 
could be suspected of invent- 
ing the Machiavellian scheme 
of ruining a trusted leader by 
compelling him to make a 
multitude of decisions. the 
bad ones eventuallly to cause 
his downfall? 

“Certainly not Professor 
Taussig,a jovial molasses baron 
who has written of the gen- 
esis of the Trust. Certainly not 
Professor Moley, now engaged 
in journalistic enterprise with 

Mr. Astor. Certainly not Jus- 
tice Rosenman of the New, 
Supreme Court. Gertain- 
ly not Professor Berle, careful Chamber- 
lain of a conservative city. 

“Professor Tugwell, it is true. is the 
author of legislation leveled at advertis-. 
ing; but it would scarcely cause the ‘news- 
papers and magazines to beg for mercy. 

Above Suspicion 

“As for General Johnson—avaunt, foul 
suspicion! He is one of the two men that 
have got the President into his most se- 

_rious troubles, but he is also one of the two 
that are most loyal to Mr. Roosevelt. 

“On second thought. Dr. Wirt. do not 
Wait for your memoirs. Tell us now 
whence these extravagant thoughts came 
and what potables had been used before 
| they were uttered.” 

It is argued on the side*of Dr. Wirt 
that. “if the letter is true. not only the 
American people but the President him- 
Self is the victim of a sinister scheme;” 
that the report comes trom a professional! 
man of standing: and that the alleged 


Cartoonist Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star 
esta strike and start working again. 
Transcript.) 


4 Chattanooga Times ‘(Dem.), “there is a. 
difference between the ‘new deal’ | 
of the administration, and the ‘new deal’ | 
which many Congressmen seem to have | 
(had in mind. The former, regardless: of 
its defects, was designed to lift the country 
out of the economic doldrums; the latter | 
appears to have been designed for vote- 
| getting purposes.” 


Make Way for I Duce 
Mussolini's vision of a bigger and better | 
Italy would have attracted less interna- | 
tional attention if he had not intimated 
that the neighbors should pull their toes 
out of the way or be prepared to have 


them stepped on. ‘South Bend, Ind., Tri- 
bune.) 


Code for Hoboes 
| New York hoboes have submitted a code | 
to General Johnson calling for a four-hour | 
‘day. And ifshe doesn't accept it, the ho- | 
boes, it is understood. are threatening to | 
(Boston 


Hair Cuts of Our Solons 


Congressmen get their hair cut in the 
Capitol barber shop for 25 cents, half the 
regular price, but Senators do even better, 
for they pay nothing at all. The Sen- 
ators’ barber shop is paid for by the Gov- 
ernment. Still, Senators either run (o 
hair or away from it, so the barbers may 
not do much work. ‘Boston Globe.) 


Gold from Sea Water 


Extraction of gold from sea-water was a 
money-making enterprise long before. 
science proposed it, but it was unfortu- | 
nately accompanied by extraction of gold | 
from suckers. ‘(Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin.) | 


If War Must Come 
In the event there must be a war to 
fultill prophecy, many will agree that it | 
might as well be between Russia and | 


Boun for Convicts 


In Colorado, twelve life-term convicts 
are to be selected from a number who 
volunteered to serve as objects for testing Japan. (Toledo Blade.) 
a tuberculosis vaccine treatment, in ex-. 
change for pardon or commutation of sen- | 
tences . Evidently these men have faith in | 
the State's ability to make a life sentence 
“stick.” (Pittsburgh Post-Gazette.) 


Our Little Brown Brothers 
Congress tells the Philippines they can 
have freedom in ten years, and the island- 
ers want to know if we won’t please, make 
it 20. «Omaha World-Herald.) | 


This a Lucky Man 
An unnamed Chicagoan filed an income 


for the head's of the automobile industry revelations are “shocking and amazing.” 
were determined not to accept the closed An incidental argument is that “radical- 
shop and would have fought the battle ism is found among university intellec- 
through the courts even at the expense of tuals.” and has been “deplored since the 


lax return the other day which shows that 
he made $5.000,000 last year. He may have 
discovered that corher, turned it and is 


Lo, the Poor Taxpayer 


Congress establishes a revolving fund | 
every how and then and what happens 


ALL-AROUND 


IN ALL NEW AUTOMOBILES 


Common sense decreed four-wheel brakes for increased safety... created 
bumpers for greater protection ... devised traffic signals as a safeguard. 
Common sense now demands that the one great remaining danger in 
motoring ...broken, flying glass... be lessened as far as it is humanly 
practicable to do so. The means are at hand. Safety Glass ALL-AROUND 
can be provided in any new car at a cost that adds less than $1.50 to each 
of 12 payments. Many agencies are doing all that they can to impress 
this upon the car-buying public and to emphasize the importance of 
TELLING THE DEALER that the new car is to be delivered with 
Safety Glassin all the windows. Anything that can be done to help spread 


this information is surely in the interest of greater public safety. 


LIBBEY -OWENS:FORD- GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 

For information and prices on Safety Glass call any Libbey - 

Owens + Ford dealer listed in the **Where- To-Buy- It’ section 
of your local telephone book. 


keeping it to himself. (Wichita, Kans., always makes the taxpayers dizzy. (Nash- 
the whole recovery program. , beginning of higher education.” | Eagle.) , Ville Tennessean.) 
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Stock Speculation: 


Restricted Margin 
As Key to Control 


Strict Requirements Urged 
By President; Less Rigid 
Regulation Sought by 
Head of Stock Exchange | 


President Roosevelt suggested last week 
that Congress stake out a fence of Gov- 
ernment control around the Nation's 
stock exchanges, leaving all investors well 
protected inside the fence and all specu- 
Jators, effectively excluded, outside the 
fence. 

Advising Congress on the nature of 
stock market regulation which he thought 
desirable, President Roosevelt said the in- 
vestor should be protected, but the spec- 
ulator—even the meek post-boom specu- 
lator—should be curbed. 

Just how far the Congress could go in 
curbing speculators without injurv to in- 
vestors as well as to industry and com- 
merce was, however. a question of heated 
discussion as the week wore on. 

Would Curb Speculation 

President Roosevelt had expressed his 
own ideas on this subject. He had said. 
in identical letters to the chairmen of 
the Senate Banking Committee and the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee. 
that the least Congress could do would be, 
first. to set margin requirements so high 
as to make speculation on margin pro- 
hibitive, and. second. to give some Gov- 
ernment agency powers broad enough to 
meet future contingencies. 

Not evervone agreed with 
dent's suggestion. Richard Whitney, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and a consistent critic of the bill, 
declared that it must be rewritten almost 
entirely along lines which he suggested. 
Otherwise, he said, it will stop the cir- 
culation of. credit through the veins of 
industry and trade, delaying prosperity. 


James H. Rand, Jr., president of the , Thoughts of Russia, then thoughts of | truster” and a snatch of verse about how} Pondering this and that, in particular 


Remington-Rand Co... and chairman of 


the Committee for the Nation, tvwent even | 


further than Mr. Whitney. He denounced 
the bill as subversive and an intrusion of 
bureaucratic control. The bill was drawn. 
he said, by a group of radical young law- 
vers interested in “the planned economy.” 
“Brain Trust” Accused 

By reading in the course of his testi- 
mony a letter in which Dr. William A. 
Wirt. of Gary, Ind., said that “the brain 
trust” was trving to upset the American 
form of government and President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Rand touched off an explosion 
of public interest which swallowed up his 
opposition to the stock market bill. 

Despite the opposition. the bill, it was 
assumed, would pass virtually in its pres- 
ent form because of the support of the 
President had given it. He had already 
declared that the opposition to the bill 


was coming from one “highly organized | 


drive” and had added that he thought the 
bill should not be weakened. 

Toward the end of the week, however, 
Representative Byrns ‘(Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., majority leader in the House, 
Said. that he did not regard the passage 
of the bill at this session absolutely nec- 
essary. 

While Congress “debated a new law to 
control stock exchanges, a bill to control 
commodity exchanges was also introduced. 
This bill would give the Government 
power to control trading done by anv in- 


dividual or company on any transaction. 


It would also widen the Grain Futures 

Act to cover trading in barley, rve, flax- 

seed. grain. sorehum and mill feeds. 
Securities Act Attacked 

Meanwhile. the Securities Act 
by the preceding session of Congress was 
being attacked by the American Bar As- 
sociation. The Association said that the 
law, which regulates hew issues of secur- 
ities, is drawn in such broad language as 
to leave its interpretation in doubt. Doubt 
over the meaning of the law and fear of 
its heavy penalties are making investors 
and borrowers hang back from new in- 
dustrial financing, the Association 
charged. 

To remedy this situation, the Associa- 
tion suggested 14 technical revisions, hav- 
ing first. however. denounced the law for 
riding “roughshod over legal principles 
which have been long established in our 
law.’ Most of the proposed revisions were 


aimed at limiting the damages which may | 


be collected under the law. 


Alaskan Indians Boast 
Fine Town Hall and Band 


The finest town hall in all Alaska is 
one designed and built entirely bv In- 
Gian natives of Metlakatla, Annette Is- 
lands, in the southeast nart of the Terri- 
tory, and no white man had anything 
t@ do with ic architecturally or other- 

‘se. And the finest concert hand in 

laska is composed of the vounger In- 
dian natives of that little community. 

The Delegate from Alaska, Anthony 
Joseph Dimond ‘Dem.). of Valdez, Alaska. 
prospector and lawyer. makes both these 
statements in supporting a bill «H. R. 
4808) to grant citizenship to the Metlakatla 
Indians./which is now before the House 
with the approval of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. The Indians migrated 
from British Columbia. Delegate Diamond 
savs these Indians are sturdy. industrious 
and intelligent 
verv marked artistic talent.” 


Brewing in Old Germany 
Keeps Many a Man in Work 


Tne love of Germans for beer keeps 
manv a man empleved in breweries. In 
1933 there were 556.000 persons 
enzaged in Germany's 
Almost a half million 
tributing the heverace. 


directly 
production. 
hired dis- 


beer 
were 


the Presi- | 


passed 


and “many of them have 
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Adventures of a Citizen Seeking Light 
On ‘Trust-Busting’ of Brains 


With Intelligence Running Rampant, the ‘Revolution’ of the Erudite Provides a F rantic 


Day of Dodging Alarms and False Alarms 


ment? Are some of the brilliant minds 


‘called in by the Administration to aid in| 
the emergency relief measures planning) 


‘to overthrow the Administration, go com- 
n.unistic and set up a kind. of Nazi 
regime? 

Congress is going to find out. The 
House voted last week for an inquiry into 
whether or not Dr. William A. Wirt, edu- 
cator, of Gary, Ind. was correctly in- 
formed when he said that plans for the 
revolution wére ready to hatch. The 


House Rules Committee approved the res- | 
olution of Representative Alfred L. Bul-! 


winkle «Dem.', of North Carolina, limit- 


ing the investigation to Dr. Wirt’s state- | 


ments, although the Republican members 


of the House Rules Committee were all | 


for an unlimited probe. Representative 
Bulwinkle precipitated the whole thing by 
going straight to 


the Rules Committee | 


” THE “brain trust” plotting a revolue | 
tion to seize the United States Govern. | 


with a resolution to seek the truth about 


‘this intellectual revolt. 
| With the charges of educator Dr. Wirt 


‘in mind. and uncertain as vet what the 


'Rules Committee might decide to do 
‘about them, the aroused citizen ran 
| quickly up to the Hill, scuttled to the 


| spacious office of Representative Edward 
Wz Pou (‘Dem.), of North Carolina, chair- 
| man of the House Rules Committee. 
the Committee—and was nearly knocked 
‘clear out into the Capitol corridor again 
_ by the absolute calm of the proceedings. 
Only An Automobile 

Where wild shouts and arm wavings 
were expected, there was a gathering of 
earnest. gentlemen quietly seated around 
a great table. Bewildered. the aroused 
citizen jumped nervously when the sound 
of a car backfiring came through the 
|open window and wondered 
the revolution 


already started. 


| leaped panting into the hearing before. 


if perhaps" 


Wanted and Got— 
An Investigation 


Underwood & Underwood 
Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle (Dem.), North 
Carolina, asked and received a House 
inquiry into “brain trust” charges 
of Dr. William Wirt 


Soviet recognition, drifted through 


mind while the Republican members of 
the Committee kept peppering Represent- 
ative Bulwinkle with questions as to who, 
how, why and what. Drifted through the 
citizen mind likewise the word “brain- 


made it so.” 

A suggestion had just been made about 
bringing before the investigators any of 
the “brain trusters” who might be men- 


tioned by name in Dr. Wirt’'s charges— | 
the “brain trusters” who want to replace. 


an emotional Democracy with an intellec- 
tual despotism—when the aroused citizen 
began to speculate as to whether the new 


intelligentsia would wear black or brown 
‘shirts, or blue to match the Blue Eagle. 
Reference was made to the reading the 
other day of the Wirt statement before 
the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee by James H. Rand, Jr., chairman of 
the Committee for the Nation, and the 
aroused citizen—now thoroughly aroused 
'—began to wonder about those policemen. 
Mightier Than the Sword 

Those policemen, supposedly shooting 
blank cartridges at those starlings each 
twilight around. the Capitol; may they not 


in reality be some kind of sharpshooters : 


limbering up for The Day when Reason 
shall triumph and Intellect make a sham- 
bles of evervone who never went beyond 
the seventh grade? 

The marble fireplace of Representative 
Pou's office looke solid enough, the thick 
rug is pleasant if not strictly proletarian. 
| the marble bust of Washington is reassur- 
ing. And yet—and yet—what proof is 
marble or a nice floor covering against a 
brain wave? 

Representative 


John J. O'Connor 


of the Rules Committee, cleared his 
‘throat to put the question of whether or 
not to investigate. The “ayes” had it, 
* and the aroused citizen fumbled for his 
' fountain pen; somebody said the pen was 
| mightier than the sword, and if this is 
true-—— 


tive Samuel Dickstein (Dem.), of New 


= 

‘the fact that there is even now a Nazi ington marble, when whango! the House 
| investigating committee with Representa- | passed the Bulwinkle resolution and the | 
inquiry into whether or not Big Brains 


York as its chairman, the aroused citizen : intend to rule the American eagle roost 


wandered pensively out into the corridor. was on. The aroused citizen ran straight | 


Everything looked all right so far. Capi- | to the nearest university and enrolled for 


tol doormen were seated in swivel chairs the Higher Frudition, 


If Congress finds 


outside the House exits, not one of them the revolution only a rumor, he can al- 


reading a book recommended by the in- 


_telligentsia; in fact, not one of them read- 


‘jing at all just now. 


“nothing ever was nor is but thinking: 


The cuspidors shone in their wonted . 
spots. A few tourists were in a huddle, 
but no cold air of intellectuality blew 
thence to flutter the window drapes. No 
vollev or rifle fire rose f-om the plaza to 
indicate that somebody was getting his 
for splitting an infinitive or a_hair. 

A Shattered Proboscis 

And still the aroused citizen had an 
uneasy feeling. When high pressure 
brains begin to work, why can’t they 
overthrow—-an inner instinct warned him. 
suddenly. He wheeled in his tracks. Out 
through the doorwav of the room in which 
the “brain trust’ hearing had only now 
been going on, came two small boys bear- 
ing with great. difficulty between them a 
pallid form. Horrified, the aroused citi- 
7en paused while thev passed by. 

It was even worse than he at first 
thought. The cherry voungsters were not 
carting out the form of a little comrade 
slain because he wouldn't learn his trigo- 
nometry and join the revolution. This 
would have been significant enough. But, 
no; they were carrying out the marble 
bust of George Washington himself, 
Father of His Country, and his nose was 
broken. Right at the tip. Just as if 
somebody had taken a swing at it. 

The bovs said the nose would be mended, 
the bust returned. But to the aroused 
citizen the incident was provocative of 
deep reflection. Merely a vote to recom- 
mend that the House investigate the brain 
trust revolution—and now look. George 


Washington's nose out of joint. 


(Dem.), of New York, Acting Chairman | 


Beconging Erudite 
In the National Capital, perhaps this 
is only a minor calamity. In ancient 
Rome, it would have been an omen. The 
aroused citizen decided to brush up on 


his Sanscrit, classics and psychology, just |. 


in case, 

Scarcely had the decision been made. 
and long before sufficient time had 
elapsed for facial surgery upon the Wash- 


ways use the textbook to prop open the 
door; but if intellect actually gets a toe- 
hold, he can wave sociology, subjunctives 


and economic science with the best of 'em. 


High School Courses Jump 
Six-fold in Twenty Years 


Wondering what he will work at when 
school days end, today’s student finds @ 
myriad of courses available in high school, 
An inquiry into modern high school cure 
ricula, sponsored by the Government, 
shows that two decades ago, 2 group of 
schools offered 53 different courses. By 
1939 the same schools were offering 306 
courses. 


WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop here for many reasons. Its central location, at the 


heart of things. The sparkling gayety of social life that centers here. Above all, 


the private-home charm of all Waldorf rooms ... the truly personalized services. 
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During 1932-33. 4.509 breweries suppled | 


Germans with their malt beverage. Pro- 
duction amounied to 33,581,000 hectolhters, 
about 890 mi!l.on galllous. 
beer, breweries used 616.234 metric tons 
of malt, 5.641 metric tons of sugar ma- 
terials and beer coloring. 


Path of Student Aviators 
Made Easier by New Rules 


Students getting their ABC's in fiving 
an airplane must have 25 hours of solo 
soaring to get an amateur license, 50 for 
a private license. Under a new -ruling 
by the Aeronautics Branch, they may get 
part of this experience in flights d:imine 
which they are accompaniod by 
limited commercie! or transport 
However, before 
ruling, thev must have 19 hours of ac‘ual 
scio fiving. Further, students now must 


know air transport rules before making 


the first solo flight. 


To make this! 


they can benefit by. the} 


os 


40 MEN IN THE ORCHESTRA 
16 SINGERS IN THE CHORUS 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, CONDUCTOR 
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o'clock in the evening 


Columbia Stations Coast to Coast 
— We hope youll enjoy it 


We always try to make 


Chesterfields as good a cigarette as 


Science and money can make them 
— in the hope that people will en- 
joy smoking them. 


—may we ash you to 


try Chester 
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to limits permitted under the Washington | 
and London treaties, the Chief Executive | 
took pains to point out—first, that the | 
bill does not order the construction of a 
single ship; second, that the United States 
is still committed to naval disarmament. 

Said the Chief Executive: 

“Because there is some public misappre- 


creased consumptive demand brought Ouch! Mv Tooth 
ivi kings rail. Expansion of the service is being | 
hension of fact in relation to the Vinson mes yay a “ge “yo raed = tions between the two countries, dis- considered, the Department of Commerce Saving the Big Trees about by the = = eg ld L ‘(THERE appears to be a pick-up in 
armament, neutrality, trade, and has been informed. Big trees succumb to little parasites. molar-yanking. or maybe it’s fillings 
sion should be made wholly clear. | changed a little so as to read divine = other subjects. France has been a insect control is one of the jobs‘ of the| 2ckes, the Oil Administrator, has an- 
“This is not a law for the construction , right of dictators. The coat-o!f- 


of a single additional United States war- 


iviliam Conservation Corps. In Febru- - and supplies jumped quite a bit last year, 
a | of the Republic, an eagle Belpium ever since the “efferves- pen alone, the CCC treated 800 of the tae gs xi Pa ape with | from $879,000 in 1932 to $1,090,000 in 1933. 

“The general purpose of the bill is solely the cent Count,” de Broqueville, an a r C * sky-piercing ponderosa, sugar pine, Jef- yninistrator Ickes has also announced FeWe’ artificial teeth were shipped abroad, 


a@ statement by the Congress that it ap- 
proves the building of our Navy up to and 
not beyond the strength in various types 
of ships authorized, first, by the Washing- 
ton Naval Limitation Treaty of 1922 and, 
secondly, by the London — Limita- 
tion Treaty of 1930. 

“As has been done on several previous | 
occasions in our history, the bill author- ! 
izes certain future construction over a/ 
period of years. But the bill appropriates | 
no money for such construction and the 
word “authorization” is, therefore, merely | 
a statement of the policy of the present 
Congress. Whether it will be carried out 
depends on the action of future Con- 
gresses. | 

“It has been and will be the policy of 


_will be Cline M. Koon, Senior Specialist | Iu from the standpoint of foreign trade, 
tips. Instead of solemnly affirming teriors of 22 old-time homes. A bill pend-| Radio and Visual Education, Office of | ‘put it the fault. 

the Administration to favor continued that Austria is a democratic republic working on a plan for a regional ing in Congress would authorize spending | Education. 

limitation of Naval armaments. It is my : P agreement of disarmament—that is, 


personal hope that the Naval Conference | 


eed d export trade, its exchange of goods 
one embracing Europe. This would | ministration—When the Presi- parkway. an po 
to be held in 1935 will extend all existing, be by measure of | dent signs the bill the AAA will have | moe 
ita t | a Federal state with laws emanatin 
tions,” from God. security for western Europe. | Varley | utes to Mother when it places an United States, but sent only 6 per cent 


Attempts to Raise Wages 
In Sugar Beet Industry. 


Low wages affecting 150,000 workers in| 
the sugar beet fields and child labor have 
brought recommendations from a special 


Easter Sunday therefore 
dawned on the advent of a brand 
new Austrian constitution, the blue- 
print for consiructing over the 
shambles of democracy and Karl 
Marxism, a corporative state. 


In preparation for the event, the 


Adriatic, or something to that effect, 
with the scornful observation that it 
is “too bolshevist for a corporate 
State.” The coat-of-arms of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy has 
been dusted off, and its double- 
headed eagle and Badenburg shield 
declared as good as new. The latter, 
together with the tidying up of the 
old royal palaces in Vienna, seem 
to point more clearly to a not-too- 
distant future Hapsburg restoration. 

The first article of the new Aus- 
trian constitution foreshadows an 
Austria autocratic to its finger- 


with power derived from the people, 


There is Ado declaration of rights 
in the document, for a very simple 
reason—there is to be no freedom 
of the press, stage, movies, or radio. 
Roman Catholicism will be the 
privileged and established religion. 
Education will be under the direct 


been full of jousting during the 
week. Entente relations and dis- 
armament are causes for which the 
diplomats are contending. 

Louis Barthou, rrench Foreign 
Minister, journeyed to Brussels to 
talk with the Belgians about rela- 


little anxious about the support of 


nounced a short time ago that the 
Versailles Treaty is no longer able 
to keep Germany disarmed. Barthou 
intends in the near future to go to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to keep 
up their’ enthusiasm for France. 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany ap- 
parently has been working on the 
Poles through recent treaties of 
trade and friendship. 

When the French replied to the 
British arms memorandum, they 
said that there must be a guarantee 
of security from attack in exchange 
for concessions on disarmament. 


Various plans of security have 
been discussed to strengthen an 
arms agreement. The French are 
reported to want a control commis- 
sion to watch for violations of the 
agreement. If reported abuses are 
not rectified within a certain time, 


Numerous landing fields have been built 
in the Dominion by the unemployment re- 
lief branch and within a short time regu- 
lar transcontinental air service can be 
started. 

In the 1932-33 year the Canadian air 
mail service netted a profit of $80,000 car- 
Tying mail to remote areas not reached by 


of the 


Alphabetic 
* Groups « 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


Adjustment Ad- 


AA AWAsricultural 


, on its shoulders. Thus 13 commodities 
_ will be listed as basic. Also, shortly 
will come the task of enforcing the 
compulsory limitation of marketing in 
cotton. Limit of 10,000,000 bales put on 
the crop but every farm has a minimum 
of six bales which will complicate ad- 
ministration, and may raise total mark- 


mite Valley, California. In many instances 


a focal point in life of the Old South, 
its genial hospitality sfill pervades. 


i FORAYS ‘AMERICA’S NATIONAL NEWS-W United States AY. APRIL 2, 1934 INDEX 
N ti N li pee Germany's ‘Strict Control 
Ss FO Icy Of Film Industry There 
And A Red ; THE TIDE Throughout Canada RAT A M'S RN 
rm Because it thinks motion. pictures are 
n S C uction a good medium to advance national aims 
1 Prospects of Transcontinental and ideas, as well as an instrument of 
. culture, the German Government con- 
) } The Cry of ‘Arms Race’ and the Air Service Soon R F F q siders itself responsible for the welfare of 
if President's Quieting Reply the industry. 
: The Vinson Navy Act ‘now on the stat- population centers by usual travel meth- became effective March l, the govern- 
ute books) is not a law to launch a ods. Cutting a few weeks’ journey down to ERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN ment controls every phase of production. 
1 | AUSTRIA LEARNS FROM MUSSOLINI SECURITY’ AND DISARM- | |a few hours, airpianes are being used for GLIMPSES OF WHAT FED 
of Congress about the size of the Amer- AMENT—RESTLESSNESS IN FRANCE—GERMAN IMPORT "pitehblende from. See tina We tales VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK on manuscripts and arrangement of film 
ican Navy put down in black and white, | RESTRICTIONS , aan subjects;. examines manuscripts and 
region is being carried by plane to the 
; a mere statement of policy. : plant where its radium content is ex- scenarios to determine if they come 
Disturbed by cries of “arms race” that ‘tracted. Formerly the journey was a long | within the new law; advises producers 
have been sounding from principal quar- ‘ ton j of objectionable films as to necessary 
: ters of the civilized world, President! (‘OUP DE GRACE FOR accept or reject legislative meas- inineral work special plane hes Gold changes; prevents production of objec- 
Roosevelt has attempted to allay appre- | MOCRACY.—Austria is an apt ures submitted to “ been designed by the Canadian National » my 3 ‘devaluation of the Ameri- t $132,938,000, a drop of almost $3,000,000 tionable pictures. 
hensions about the plate of the United pupil. Quickly and determinedly xe Research Council. It carries mining nay This view, held by the op- from the figure for January. However, it, —=—=========== 
Staies in this international contest. In| she has been learning lessons of )IPLOMATS TO THE JOUST.—The cuipment. “One of the machines is in of the african mines, the richest aM adjustment 1s made to allow, for sea- go on sale over the country. ‘The stamps 
. | Fasci r, construction. . sonal variation, February showed 4 mod- 
“authorize” the buildisg up of the Navy | ran from her Italian tuto European political arena has ction cold producing areas in the world, is re a y 


erate improvement over January, 
Commerce Department reports. 
* * 


Oil Quotas Raised 


marten to the Commerce Department in 

dispatch from Commercial Attache 
Samuel H. Day, Johannesburg. Proof ol 
the beneficial effect of the American ac- 
tion is borne cut by the rise in the price 
of gold to a high record of 140 shillings 
per ounce on Feb. 5. 


ferey pine and douglas fir trees in Yose- 


these beautiful specimens were saved from Rico. 
ae See the hours of filling station employes. 


And Now the ICEIC 


x * 
Old Natchez Trace 


Early history was made on the old 
Natchez Trace, from Natchez, Miss., to 
Nashville, Tenn., opened by an 1806 law 
granting $6,000 for the purpose. Once 


ested in movies. 


“Pile | 
grimage Week” is being celebrated at 
Natchez April 2-8, visitors being greeted 
by ladies in Colonial ‘costume. Typical | , 

southern colonels are on hand to aid in | astructional 
welcoming guests, who may view the in- 


| tion picture problems. 


Cinematography. 


of $25.000.000 to convert the old trail into 


A flip and they’re lit—perhaps—these | issue of Mother’s Day stamps on sale May | of its exports to this country. 


little cigar lighters. 
but the inventors are jealous of their | 


the 


producers are to be allowed to make 
slight increase in their production 4 
during April in order to meet the in- 


nounced a production schedule of 31,910,- 


the approval of an Oil Code for Puerto) 
It sets a minimum wage of 30: 
cents an hour and substantially reduces 


TNITED STATES Government is inter- 
It showed this offi- 
cially March 28 by accepting an invita- 
| tion to be represented in Rome April 19-25 | 
at the ICEIC, where all the world will 
have spokesmen present to talk over mo- 
ICEIC stands for 
| International Congress of Educational and 
Chair- 
‘man of the American delegation of six 


Simple, of course, ) jn Washington. The next day they will Haiti's best customer. 


will be oversize, same as special delivery 
stamps. Central motif will be Whistler's 
“Portrait of My Mother.” Beneath will be 
the words “In memory and in honor of 
the Mothers of America,” with a vase of 
carnations in the lower left. It will be 
a three-cent stamp. 


in Europe. Exports of dental instruments 


| however. 
Sheepish Prosperity 
~HEEP Know about the recovery program 
| because they have had a little boom 
all their own. Last year 44,770,000 of them 
were shorn to provide woo) for suits and 
‘blankets and whatnot. That was a size- 
able gain, about 1 per cent, over 1932. 
They weren't concerned with crop curtail- 
ment, because the wool they yielded, per 
sheep averaged 8.15 pounds. In 1932 it 
Was just 7.77 pounds. 


Haiti's Foreign Trade 
AST YEAR was a good one for Haiti, 


' While Haiti was boosting both its import 


France is 


patents. So the Tariff Commission’s find- 
{ng that certain foreign lighters which 
infringe patented methods should be kept 
/ out of the country has just been ap- 
| proved by the President. Here is the of- 


< INDEX of 


Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week. 
(Column position follows colon.) 


this ISSUE. > 
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County Consolidations 


There will be a Council of Culture 


Only the Shagiow of the House of Savoy 


and jute until May 5. 


the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 


Ohio, $2,000,000; and Michigan, $2,250, 
000. 


Administration and $00,000 persons in 


| President 
| tion Corps. The plans for the forest Trade Commission listed .............. 214:3 | wre » of 
made up of priests and representa- camps for the third six-months’ enroll- exchange bill ‘where President 
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is on the government. It is Benito Musso- 
lini, one-time Socialist editor, now black- 
shirted Fascist, who rallies Italy to its 
destiny with the ancient symbol of Roman 
power, the fasces. 

Mussolini, the scorner of democracy and 
popular rule! There is no party in Italy, 
no press, no speech except Fascisti. Thére 
is no ruler but Il Duce. 

The private individual is the normal’ 
producer of economic goods, says Fas- 
cism. But when the wheels of national | 
economy fail to run smoothly, the state | 
may intervene in private enterprise—en- | 
tirely in production, somewhat in trans- 
portation, not at all in consumption. In- 
tervention means control, assistaice, or | 
direct management. Intervention is for} 
the purpose of economic discipline so that | 
all resources and energies may be directed | 
toward the good of the state as a whole. | 


PLENTY OF NEIGHBORS 


look after, and her total area is larger than 
generally thought; as big as New England 
and New York, in fact 
the Chamber of Deputies. Nominations 
for the Chamber are made by the Coun-" 
cil from names submitted by the ocon- 
federations. On election day, voters have 
only the chance to say “yes” or “no” to 


| But Italy also has plenty of coastline to! 


The Reich is attempting by dras- | 


tic means to reverse the trade bal- 
ance in her favor. Likewise, she is 
attempting to keep gold in the coun- 
try. At the same time she is warn- 
ing foreign nations through this 
means to increase their imports of 
German-made goods if they expect 
to sell raw materials to the Reich. 

By thus restricting her import, 
Germany is giving her new eco- 
nomic control boards a chance to 
start their work of apportioning for- 
eign raw materials among German 
industries from scratch, 

The trouble in the German church 
must be settled by May 1, Chancel- 
lor Hitler has let it be known to 
Bishop Mueller, Primate of the Ger- 


~ —Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
FS RC poration. 
companies contracts to supply 1,400,000 
pounds of fresh and storage butter. 
Delivery to be made in tub form and 
will began April 3. 


HOLC—#o™ Owners Loan Corpora- 

tion last week revealed that 
it has six times more mortgage refinanc- 
ing loans tentatively arranged for ‘han 


it has closed to date; 733,000 mortgage | 


holders have agreed to trade their mort- 


| by public works money. 


_ fund practically exhausted but 6,106 ap- 
Awarded to two | 


gages for the bonds of the HOLC, thus | 
relieving the pressure on the home ®! 


owner. To date the HOLC has closed 
138,175 mortgage refinancing loans at a 
total cost in bonds and cash of $392,- 
297,000. 


| 


the CCC have been given work thus far 
Public works 


plications remained pending for non- 
Federal projects amaunting to $3,423,- 
024,774, The following allotments an- 
nounced: To the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad, $1,200,000 for a loan for 
purchase of equipment; to the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railroad, 


| $235,000 for a loan; and to six small 


non-Federal projects in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, $374,600. A con- 
tract was signed March 28 for a loan 
of $500,000 to the Muskingum Water- 
shed Conservancy District of Ohio. 


RFC Feconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration during the past week 
was busy clearing up details which it 


had had to pass by in the rush of sub- 
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YEAPLY 


Youth of Today 
Has Good Chance 
To Live to Be 50 


Life Expectancy One-third 


Better Than Youngsters 
Of 125 Years Ago—llls 
Of the Old Days 


HE TEN-YEAR OLDS of todav have 
nearly a one-third. better chance of 
living to be 50 than had those of 125 
years ago. It has been shown in recent 
years that this increase in the expec- 
tancv of life is largely due to a reduction 
in the death rate for infants, children. 
and young adults. Mortality from dis- 
eases Of the heart and arteries, cancer. 
and diabetes has apparently increased. 
New York City’s mortality tables give 
the best picture of the difference in health 
conditions today and a century ago. Al- 
though the records of two other cities. 
Baltimore and Boston, go back nearly as 
far they do not include details as to sex. 
age, and cause of deaths. 


A study of the mortalitv tables of New 
York for the period+of 1805-08 and that 
of 1929-31 has just been completed by the 
Division of Vital Statistics, New York De- 
partment of Health and the Department 
of Biostatics. School 0: Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, the Johns Hopkins University. 
It reveals that New York had an average 
of 26.7 deaths per 1,000 annually during) 
the earlier period and 11 during the 
latter. | 


Youth's Brighter Prospect 

The study shows that the greatest in- | 
crease in the expectation of life during | 
the last century has come at the age of | 
20. Persons at this age can now expect. 
49 per cent more years of life than could 
those of the same age in 1808. 

At the age of 10 the expectation of life 
has increased from 37.64 to 53.59 vears. or 
nearly 16 years. The increase in the ex-. 
pectation of life for those 30 years old— 
has shown an increase of 46 per cent, al-. 
most as large as for the youths of 20. 

The percentage of increase in the ex- 
pectation of life at 10 was third in size, 
followed by percentages which show suc- 
cessive declines for those 40 vears of age 
and over. 

In 1805-1808 the number of survivors 
was one-half the original number at an 
age between 40 and 50 years. 1929-1931. 
four-fifths survived to be 50 and one-half | 
to an age between 60 and 70. 


Mortality Percentages 


The largest percentage decrease in mor- 
talitv has occurred in the group from 
20-29 vears. which had.a rate 79 per cent 
lower in 1929-1931 than in 1805-1808. The 
decrease of 77 per cent in the group 30-39 
was next, followed by a drop of 72 per 
cent. at ages 10-19 and 62 per cent at. 
ages 40-“9. After 40. the percentage de- 
crease becomes steadily smaller with age. 
except at 90-99, where an increase in rate. 
was shown. It is pointed out that this) 
increase has little significance. since it 
involves a comparatively small number 
of persons and the figures are probably 
not accurate. 

Deaths a Century Ago : 
“Return of Deaths in the City of 
06, 
lists .many causes of death, 
some which are now included under more | 
specific classifications. 


The 


In 1804 there were, for example, five 
deaths from “cholic”: “cramp in_ the 
stomach” responsible for three 
deaths; “cold.” 18; “decay.” 43; “hives.’ 
75: “mortification.” 9; “sore throat,” 10; 
and “teething.” 33. 

In 1805, 11 deaths were charged to 


“drinking cold water,” and four persons 
died from being “frost-bitten.” “Nervous 
headache” was the cause of two deaths 
in 1807 and “caries” caused one death in | 
1808. Each vear approximately 100 deaths 
were attributed to “fevers,” subdivided 
into 10 tvpes—bilious, hectic, inflamma- 
tory, intermiitent, malignant, puerperal, 
putrid, remitftent, scarlet. and typhus. 


Ingredients Cost 3 Cents, 
Bread Retails for 8 Cents 


NGREDIENTS 1n the usual pound loal 
of white bread. according to estimates 


-of the United States Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics. cost about 2.8 cents. 
White bread has sola at an average 
throughout the country of 7.9 cents since 
the first of December. according to the 
Consumers’ Guide of March 26, 1934. 

The Consumers’ Guide. conceding a 
variation in cost to make different brands 
of bread, can see no reason why prices 
of ordinary wheat bread in Baltlimore, 
Charleston. S. C.: Jacksonville, Savannah 
and Scranton should be 9 cents or more 
a pound to the consumer. 

Despite genera! steadiness. the price ol 
bread advanced in 13 cities in the last 
week of February. Such increases, savs 
the Consumers’ Guide. are not explained 
by rises in wheat or flour prices, which 
have been actually reduced in the same 
period. 


Danger of Ww hooping Cough 
To Babies Under Two Years 


considered a relatively insig- 

nificant childhood disease. whooping 
cough causes twice the mortality attrib- 
uted to typhoid fever. To date this year 
it has been responsible for four times 
more fatalities than has diphtheria. ac- 
cording to Frank J. Jirka. Tilinois health 
director. 

Whooping cough is highly contagious 
and particularly dangerous to babies un- 
der two vears old. Of 1.162 deaths in 
Illinois attributed to whooping cough in 
the last five vears, eight out of 10, or 
937, were of babies under two years old. 

“Anti-whooping cough vaccine for the. 
prevention of this disease in young chil- 
dren has heen used recently by some 
physicians with marked success.” said Dr. 
Jirka. “It requires three or tour months 
after vaccination for a baby to build up 
immunity against the disease, howover. 
so that this method of protection is not 
practicable in emergencies.” 


Promotion of Good Health 
Among Negroes of Nation 


NATIONAL Negro Health Week is to be 
Observed April 1 to 8 The Negro 
residents of each State, with .cooperation 
of other citizens, are expected to empha- 
Size the needs of health and hygiene. 
The problem of community as wel] as 


‘personal health will be studied and the 
‘physical condition of children and adults 


Will be taen up in clinics. 
the topic of sermons, 
cussions. 


as well as be 


lectures and dis- 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Came Spring, and the Debut of the Cherry Blossoms---Gogo 
Sets State Department ‘Gaga’---Dolly Madison’s Mirror 


THIS is the day when most of the 

hard boiled eggs in Washington 
the real ones, go to the White House 
and are rolled upon the lawn. Eastet 
Monday brings out thousands ot 
eggs, dyed in brilliant colors, and 
often, as subsequent events prove, 
not boiled anywhere hard 
enough. 

After each Easter egg-rolling, it 
requires quite a while for the White 
House lawn to come back to nor- 
malcy. Eggshells, busted eggs and 
trampled grass make the place a 
sight. An occasional fracas between 
militant egg-roilers is likely also to 
scuff up the grass. But the custom 
is traditional, like bathing in Lon- 
don’s Serpentine during the late 
Winter—and considerably more fun. 

It's a pretty sight to see grown- 
ups, who are not admitted unless 
accompanied by a child. wrangling 
their way through the White House 
gates by dint of pressing a quarter 
into the willing palm of somebody's 
youngster—and often no color line 
drawn. Not a few of the children 
make quite a bit of change before 
the egg sport is over, bringing adult 
visitors through the gates. 

,ISTIE and Buzzie are wont to take 
a large section of their exercise 
on the White House roof. There’s 
a Slide there, and any nice day the 
onlookers and outlookers from near- 
by office buildings may see the Pres- 
ident’s grandchildren having an ele- 

gant time. 

HEY have a letter box now in the 
Department of Commerce Build- 
ing. Yes, sir, a regular letter box 
~where letters may be dropped and 
from which they will be collected. 
_. Everybody in the Department build- 
ing, including the NRA workers, no 
longer feels shame over ‘working in 
a letter-boxless building. Today 
they look the whole world in the eye. 

When the fine, modern building 
was put up, nary a letter drop nor 
mail chute marred its gleaming sur- 
faces. The omission was intentional. 
Executives figured that it would be 
easier all round if the mail were 
collected by employes appointed for 
the purpose and sent by truck over 
to the postoffice. Naturally, mail 
from the NRA offices alone is of tre- 
mendous volume. 

But this arrangement left no pro- 
vision for personal mail. Moreover, 
if an executive stayed late at night 
to write special delivery business 
letters, he had to tote them over 
to the postoffice himself or send a 
messenger. Now, however, theres a 
box for personal mail and other 
mail right near the entrance, and 
a great convenience it is, what with 
Spring here and employees dashing 
off that note during the lunch hour 
to him or her back in the home 
town. 

/ITH twelve cedars of Lebanon 
planted on a specially selected 
site in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, Washington acquires from the 
Near East the offshoots of a cedar 
grove which is said to contain the 
oldest living things in the world to- 
day: a claim which California with 
it sequoias would no doubt vigo- 
rously dispute. Some of the trees 
in the grove from which came those 
presented to the United States Gov- 
ernment were probably growing in 
the time of Solomon. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. commenting be- 
forehand on the fact that she was to 
help plant the trees, remarked that 
during her husband's absence she 
seemed to be taking some of his 
jobs. 
N A new Spring dress of soft brown 
~ wool, and in high good humor, the 
Fifst Lady gave rather a mystifiea 


laugh when asked last week con-~ 


cerning her encounter with an in- 
truder who was said to have forced 
his way into the White House. “But 
I didn’t meet him the hall.” she re- 
plied, “he didn’t even get in.” 

The: First Lady said it was a quiet 
week, so it must have been. It in- 
cluded speaking on behalf of the 
National Symphony, greeting a band 
of senool children, receiving a vroup 
of Italian dressmakers who pre- 
sented a medaliion, attending the 
opera. planting those trees, helping 
with plans for a display of models of 
subsistence homesteads to be shown 
in Corcoran Art Gallery toward ihe 
last. of April. and attending Easter 
services at Arlington. 

e ¢ 

(THE weather man was pretty busy, 

though. In view of complaints 
about late snowstorms and icy 
streets. he simply went berserk: sent 
unseasonable warmth. crisp, cold. 
torrential rains, and a thunderstorm. 
“Take that!” savs he. and turned his 
attention to the Japanese cherry 


trees along the Potomac. which, 
honestly. will be in bloom before 
July. 


Those cherry trees. however. are 
supposed to be in full cry by April 
12. That is the tentative date set 
for the first day of a three-day fes- 
tival at which Miss Eleanor Roose- 
velt, daughter of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Henry L. Roosevelt. 
related to the President, will be 
“Queen of the Cherry Blossoms.” 
The cherry trees will be illuminated 
with artificial moonlight aftor dark, 
and from the way Sorine has been 
lagging it looks as thought artificial 


cherry bloosoms might be a good 
idea, too. 


x* «Ff 
\VHILE Congress is worked up over 
billion dollars appropriations, 
pro and con, it is nice to take a look 
in Dolly Madison’s mirror. This 
mirror, hung now on the wall of the 
Vice President’s Room in the Sen- 
ate cloakroom, was saved by quick 
hand and foot work when the Brit- 
isn burned the White House and 
Capitol during the War of 1812. In 
an old-fashionec gold frame, very 
dignified and beautiful, the mirror is 
still as handsome a decoration as 
when it was purchased in France 
and caused convulsions in Congress 
by its price of $60. 

WO touches of the Old World 
came to Washington last week; 
both, as it happened, from Africa. 
Plenty of glittering array inter- 
spersed with Spring flowers marked 
the celebration at the Egyptian Le- 
gation of the 66th birthday of King 
Fuad, who has ruled Egypt since 
1917. Ambassadors and Government 

officials attended the luncheon. 
As for the other Old World touch, 


it looks as though Gogo, the colored 
dwarf slave, would in spite of his 
name, stay in Séville, Spain. The 
State Department refuses to let Mrs. 
Hugo Rennert, Jr., a Washington 
society matron bring Gogo here be- 
cause his status is that of a slave, 
though Mrs. Rennert intended to 
employ him as a servant. The Span- 
ish Embassy won’t put him on their 
immigration quota, anyway, because 
he’s a Liberian. Mrs. Rennert’s 
Spanish stepfather offered to give 
her the slave for a houseboy, and 
thus created a_ situation possibly 
unique in the history of American 
government since the Civil War. 


@ 


\VHILE Admiral Byrd is digging 
himself in for six months in an 
isolated hut far from his camp near 
the South Pole, General Adolphus 
Washington Greely, oldest living 
Arctic explorer, is receiving con- 
gratulations at his home here in 
Georgtown on his 90th birthday, 
which occurred last week. General 
Greely in 1881 reached what was 
| then the farthest’ North—by boat 
and dogsled. He served, by the way, 


How to Tell Fitness | 
Eggs tor Eating 


Shell Should Be Clean, Sound, 
Normal in Shape and Size; 


Inside Should Be Firm 


OME-makers cannot make the techni-. 


cal ‘ests that are used by egg-,| 
graders, who can “candle” eggs. But here | 
are a few double-checks for the con-! 


sumer proposed by the Consumers’ Guide. , 
issued by the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


The shell should be clean, sound and- 
of normal size and shape for all grades, 
except the fourth grade down—U. 
Trade, which allows for abnormality in> 
the shape. 


And for the inside, try this: Break the 
egg in a plate. If the yolk stands up. 
round like a ball, if the white is firm and 


solidly around it, and clear, then it is an 


excellent egg, a U. S. Special, which is too | 


good for most commercial purposes, the | 
kind you buy for convalescents. | 
The next gerade, U. S. Extra, is your | 
breakfast egg, top grade in most graded | 
markets. 
The next grade. U. S. Standard, is the ; 
egg you usually buy pon the “Strictly 


Fresh” basket, and a home-maker can) 
use her judgment 
family reacts to it in omelet or in cakes. 


U.S. Trade is suitable for cooking dishes | 


Ww here eRe flavor does not count so much. 


in the same brigade during the 
Civil War in which was Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who lately 
celebrated his 93rd birthday at his 
home in Washington. Moderation in 
eating and drinking is, according 
to the General, the secret of good 


InpEx 203 CHILD WELFARE 
FLAGSHIP 
F THE FL 
ov APR. 14 
€. IRST, Tourist, Third Class express 
service, New York to England and 
France. (Your car can go as bag- 
gage.) See your local travel agent. 
c. 21, CHAMPLAIN; APRIL 28, S. S. PARIS; MAY 5, ILE DE FRANCE 
F. H MURPHY —— General Agent 
924 Fifteenth Street Northwest Tel. Met. 1440 


in deciding how her. 


' health and long life. 


Reserve strength 


is important when recommending 


dilutions of a germicidal agent 


In the dilution of germicides there is often the possibil- 
ity that the germicidal power will be lost when the 
agent becomes mixed with body fluids such as saliva 
and serum. In the case of Zonite the dilutions that are 
recommended definitely take this into account. They 
provide ample reserve strength to meet the require- 
ments of practical use in the home. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chryster Building, New York 


deceribes General Motors’ 


“AN EYE TO THE FUTURE — AN EAR TO THE GROUND” 


peliey, wbich the public i is given ola it wants in better cers year after year, aOd yet ie safely protected against ill- timed or dubious experiments 


you know it’s going click” 


OU’VE probably heard people express their trust in 


General Motors in just such words as those. 


But what they’re saying right now is even more emphatic: 


“Look at No-Draft Ventilation. Look at Knee-Action Wheels. 
Look at the way General Motors developed the idea of stream- 
lining and did it in styles that say beauty as well as speed. 


‘*That’s sure calling the 
turns — and General 
Motors called all three.’’ 


The real admirers of 
General Motors will 
point to what’s back of 


all this. 


CHEVROLET 


They’ll tell you that General Motors built the first Proving 


Ground — in order to experiment at its own expense, not 


the public’s. 


THREE IN A ROW! 


A Public-Minded Institution 


OLDSMOBILE 


PONTIAC 


BUICK 


Wo TR a 
AT KEN 
FIL 


LA SALLE 


Then they’ll point to the ‘‘Proving Ground of Public Opinion” 
— more than a million question booklets sent out each year, to 
check General Motors’ vast engineering knowledge against 
what people want. 


And there you begin to 
see why people have 
such confidence in any- 
thing that General 
Motors builds. They 
know they’re dealing 
with a pioneer willing 
to listen as well as lead. 


The three outstanding advancements in 
modern automobiles—NO-DRAFT VENTILATION, 
KNEE - ACTION WHEELS, STREAMLINE DESIGN 
are each and all General Motors contributions! 


ENERAL 


Last year the Customer Research Staff of General 
Motors mailed a questionnaire, “The Proving 
Ground of Public Opinion,” to more than 
1,500,000 owners of all makes of cars ashing 
what features they most desired im their_next 
cars The Automobile Buyer's Guide is based on 
this extensive survey If vou haven't obtained 
your copy address Customer Research Steff, 


CADILLAC Motors, Detroit, Michigen 
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The ‘Labor Election’ Plain: 


How It Will Work . . 


Allows Minority Groups of Workers to 
Choose Their Own Agents to Bargain 
With Employers 


A NEW type of election—an industrial 
or “labor election’—recently has 
taken its place in the recovery set-up. 

It is designed to aid in arriving at 
settlements of labor disputes, when 
there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween employers and employes over the 
question of union organization. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, Dem., of 
New York, chairman of the National 
Labor Board, says that about 75 per 
cent of the strikes that have been oc- 
curring were traceable to this matter 
of union organization. 

Under the National Recovery Act 
Section 7(a) says that labor is to have 
the right to organize and to bargain 
with employers collectively through 
representatives of its own choosing and 
without restraint or interference on the 
part of the employers. 

Labor’s Choice of Agents 

This raised the question of who ac- 
tually would be representatives of 
labor’s own choosing. How would the 
government, enforcing the law, or em- 
ployers, asked to bargain, know whether 
the men sent to bargain with them 

really represented the choice of the 
“workers? 

That became a very practical prob- 
Jem. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, sensed 
it early in the organization of NRA. 
During the hearing on the code of fair 
competition for the steel industry last 
August, he suggested that elections be 
conducted, under government super- 
vision, to determine in each plant or 
industry, just who the workers wanted 
as representatives to bargain for them. 

Later, when the National Labor 
Board was formed, it was called upon 
to decide this question, it turned to the 
election method. 

In operating the election, the Labor 
Board obtained pay roll lilsts from em- 
ployers. Those on the lists were au- 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


—WHAT is the term of a Con- 
Q gress? 

A—A Congress has a life of two 
years, convening at noon on the 3rd of 
January each year. Members of the 
House of Representatives are elected 
every two years for a term of two years. 
Members of the Senate are elected for 
a term of six years, one third of that 
body elected every two years. 

+ 

‘Q _—— a State make a treaty with a 
foreign country? 

A—The Federal Constitution forbids 
@ State to enter into “any treaty, 
alliance or confederation,” and it pro- 
hibits any “agreement or compact” be- 
tween States or between a State and a 
foreign power except with the consent 
of Congress. 


Q.—What effect would the revaluation 
pf the American dollar have on the 
withdrawal of American funds pre- 
viously deposited in a Canadian bank? 

A.—The revaluation of the American 
dollar would affect the withdrawal of 
funds deposited in a Canadian bank by 
an American citizen only so far as it 
affects the exchange rate. The Amer- 
ican depositor wishing to withdraw his 


funds and transfer them back to the 


United States would receive approxi- 
mately the same number of American 
dollars as he has Canadian dollars in 
his account, as the Canadian dollar is 
quoted at approximately a parity with 
the United States dollar. 
+ + 

@—About how large are the State 

A.—The upper houses range in size 
from 17 in Delaware and 18 in Utah up 
to 51 in New York and Illinois and 67 
in Minnesota. The size of the lower 
houses v.."ies from 35 members in 
Arizona and Deleware to 421 in New 
Hampshire. 
+ + 

Q.—What are the provisions for local 
agreements as to store hours under the 
retail grocery code? 

A.—The retail grocery code provides 


that where 75 per cent of the grocery 


stores in a city agree on uniform hours 
of opening and closing, the agreement 
shall be binding upon all retail food 
and grocery stores within such city for 
a@ period not to exceed 1 year. Hours 
established by local agreement, how- 
ever, shall not be less than 63 hours 
per week, except that any store which 
was operating upon a schedule of less 
than 63 hours per week on June 1, 1933, 
may continue to operate upon that 
basis but shall not reduce its hours. 
Delicatessen stores may operate longer 
hours than those prescribed by such 
local agreement. 
+ + 

Q—Does a convicted bootlegger out 
on parole still have to report to the 
parole officer? 

A.—Repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment does not affect individuals on 
parole, says the Parole Board « the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Justice De- 
partment. Reports to the Parole Officer 
are required of the individual on parole 
until he is dismissed. 

+ + 

Q@.—How much has the foreign trade 
of the United States decreased since 
1929? 

A.-Our exports in terms of dollars 
were in 1933 but 32 per cent of their 
1929 value, and measured in terms of 
volume, 52 per cent, according to the 
Department of State. 

+ + 

Q.—Wh.it is the Naval Reserve? 

A.—The Naval Reserve was created 
and established. as a component part 
of the Navy by the act of February 28, 
1925. It consists of three classes, 
namely: The Fleet Reserve, the Mer- 
chant Marine Naval Reserve, and the 
Volunteer Naval Reserve. It is com- 
posed of male citizens of the United 
States and of the insular posscssions 
18 years of age or over, who by appoint- 
ment or enlistment therein, or by trans- 
fer or assignment thereto, obligate 
themselves to serve in the Navy in 
time of war or during the existence of 
a national emergency declared by the 
President. 


thorized to vote. 
with the issue usualiy whether the em- 
plove preferred a company union or an 
dutside union to serve as his represen- 
tative in bargaininng with his employer. 
There were 97 elections of this kind 
held during recent months. In about 
70 per cent of the. cases the employes 
voted for outside union representation. 
But quickly new questions arose. 
Rights of Minorities 


Through an interpretation of the law 
it was held that, unlike a political elec- 
tion, these labor elections could not be 
binding. This is, a majority vote did 
not mean that all employes were to be 
represented by the side that obtained 
that majority. 

This raised many complications, be- 
cause under that interpretation any 
minority down to a single employe was 
privileged to bargain with the em- 
ployers. AS a result the employer in a 
big concern might find all of his time 
taken up dealing with groups of em- 
ployes. 

To meet this situation, Senator 
Wagner, in his bill to establish a per- 
manent National Labor Board, has 
written in a provision to make a ma- 
jority vote binding on all employes. 

President’s Solution 

But there are many other questions 
that have arisen as well. 

One is, how to compel employers to 
furnish pay-roll lists if they do not 
desire to do so. Another is, how to 
prevent employers from culling the 
pav-rol] lists and only certifving the 
names of employes they know to rep- 
resent their point of view. 


To meet those questions, President 
Roosevelt in his settlement of the au- 
tomobile strike, hit upon a scheme. 


He would have employers submit their 
pay rolls and the unions submit their 
list of members, to a committee. This 
committee, with one representative of 
the employers, one of the employes, 
and one of the government, then would 
check the union list against the pay- 
roll list, ana decide which side had a 
majority. 

If there was a majority of union em- 
ploves, then the union would have a 
majority of representatives on a bar- 
gaining committee that would deal with 
the employers. Other groups of em- 
ploves, not in the union, would have a 
minority of representaitves. Or it 
could be the other way around with 
the union having a minority. represen- 
tation and the other employes a ma- 
jority, depending on their numerical 
strength. 

This method avoids the open election 
of the type that has been used in the 
recent past. But it achieves the same 
end through discovering the actual un- 
ion strength. 

Organized labor, however, is not fully 
Satisfied with it, because the unions 
feel that many employes would vote for 
them in an election, who would hesi- 
tate for one reason or another to join 
the union. 

In the election method, whether of 
one kind of another, the government 
has hit upon a new means of building 
a& democratic form of government in 
industry. 


Balloting was secret, 
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Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked, 


For a Modified “New Deal.” 
Sir: 

I have read Secretary Wallace's very 
able article, “America Must Choose,” 
and the Editorial Comment in the 
United States News. 


I must confess that I am completely 
bewildered at the complicated situation 
that we seem to have gotten ourselves 
into. Still, I believe there is a way out. 

Why should it be necessary to discard 
as totally bad all that has gone before, 
simply because “A New Deal” is in the 
process of the making? Granted that 
an emergency exists and emergency 
methods are necessary to deal with it, 
why does that mean that the whole 
order of things must be changed, that 
a rational plan cannot be worked out 
that neither follows Europe’s dictators 
nor destroys American industry? 


Are we not assuming that foreign 
countries will not trade with us, in 
spite of the fact that they always 
have? If we have an overproduction 
of farm products, or any other prod- 
ucts, will they not adjust themselves? 
Would not a foreign conference for the 
purpose of stabilizing exchange rates 
between nations be a forward step in 
solving our national and international 
troubles? 

It seems to me, and I admit that I 
am not an economist, that there are 
some basic things that are out of ad- 
justment and that we should endeavor 
to get them back in true alignment as 
300n as possible. I am quite sure that 
artificial means, as a permanent policy, 
can lead to only one end, and that end 
will not be pleasant. 


I cannot help but remember that for 
over 150 years this country of ours made 
substantial progress by following more 
or less simple rules of the game, and I 
am inclined to believe that those same 
rules, with perhaps some comparatively 
minor modifications, are as true today 
as they were 150 years ago. 


Are we not working too hard to build | 


up a structure that may fall of its own 
weight? 

I do not mean to imply that artifi- 
cial drugs may not be necessary at this 
time, but don’t let us get the “ 
habit. 

Spokane, Wash. SETH RICHARDS. 


Putting Idle Land to Work 
Sir: 

I have been greatly interested in the 
article at the bottom of Page 1 of the 
March 19 issue of the News—‘“Idle 
Acres and Idle Families.” 

i am sure that all of us would agree, 
if we gave the matter any _ serious 
thought, that there would be no unem- 
ployment and very little poverty in 
this country, or any other country for 


.that matter, if the natural opportunities 


to the bounties of nature were open 
and free to all the inhabitants. 

If no one were permited to hold land 
out of use for speculative purposes 


YEAS AND 
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there would be more natural opportuni- 
ties than there would be any real use 
for, while at the same time giving 
everyone who cared to labor an oppor- 
tunity to do so and to improve ‘iis 
holdings without being fined for do- 
ing so. 

The land is given value solely by 
the presence of population and this 
being so, that value belongs to the 
community and not to any individual. 
While on the other hand any improve- 
ments whatever made on the land be- 
long to the individual. 

If the community will take rent from 
those who use the value which it cre- 
ates, then there will be no fines on 
industry or capital and no possibility 
of holding land idle for speculative 
purposes while others starve or are 
supported by taxes largely upon labor 
and capital. 

It seems stupid indeed that our Gov- 
ernment, at the expense of unjust and 
burdensome taxes on industry, will 
build irrigation works to reclaim land 
(largely for private speculation), while 
at the same time spending a portion 
of the tax money so collected to pay 
farmers for plowing under crops al- 
ready growing. Could there be any- 
thing more stupid or crushing to in- 
dustry and thrift than such a per- 
formance? 


The remedies so far proposed for 
ending the depression seem nothing 
short of childish. The failure of price 
fixing is as old as history and probably 
much older. 


Inflation? What is the use of $2 now 
which will only buy as much as $1 did 
yesterday? 

What is the use of limiting produc- 
tion so that all may have more of the 
good things of this life? Such a 
thought is worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of labor unions. 


Is it really true that we who have 
made such marvelous advances in 
science and industry are too stupid 
to find a way of equitably distributing 
or dividing the products of our labor 
in accordance with the effort put into 
their production? 

The landlord as a landlord contrib- 
utes nothing. 


If our political economists will stop 
trying to treat symptoms and get down 
to the basic simple facts, like the law- 
yers occasionally must go back to 
Blackstone, we can hope to begin some 
real progress toward recovery and stay 
out of such depressions in the future. 


There is of course no possible use or. 


sense in the Goverfment buying up 
unused land, no matter how cheap. 
All that is necessary is to collect the 
rent from such land which willl imme- 
diately bring it into use by its present 
owners or the new ones, thus greatly 
increasing the demand for labor. 


THEO. H. MILLER. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


An “Independent Progressive” 
Party? 
Sir: 


Granting, it is a most opportune time 
to inaugurate, a new political party. 
Our future welfare, will entirely de- 


pend on the type of leadership, that 
may gain control, and what changes 
will be advocated, and adopted in our 
present broken down and obsolete, gov- 
ernmental, economic, and monetary 
system. 

A rose, by any other name would 
smell just as sweet and a new political 
party by another name could be just 
as rotten. 


An entirely new approach toward 
solving our great fundamental prob- 
lems must be taken. 


The Constitution, our Declaration of 
Independence, and the Golden Rule 
should be respected and observed. But, 
2 per cent of the population, should 
not continue in control of 60 per cent 
of our Nation’s wealth. 


Our Federal Reserve System should 
be abolished. 


Our rubber stamp Congress, should 
be pared down to one Senator, and 
two representatives from each State. 


Complete government supervision, 
and a restricted: profit system, for all 
industries. 


These are some high points that 
should be considered and incorporated 
with the entire progressive platform. 
And why not call our third party “In- 
dependent Progressive.” 


A. L. JOHNSON. 
Crow Rock, Mont. 
x * * 


Real Estate Situation 

Sir: 

At this time all real estate owners 
and mortgagees should be taking an 
inventory of their holdings. This in- 
cludes the home owner, investment 
property owner, business property 
owner and holders of mortgage in- 
terests. 

One thing is certain, regardless 
whether we have currency inflation or 
not, whether we return to the gold 
Standard or not, whether the NIRA, 
accomplishes much of its objective, we 
will not see conditions existing that 
will parallel the conditions from the 
last quarter of 1920 to the last quarter 
of 1929, with comparable real estate 
prices for at least the next 15 years. 
If they do, history for the first time 
will have failed to repeat itself. His- 
tory to date has a clean score in re- 
peating itself. * * * 

Many of our real estate owners and 
mortgage holders are worrying without 
cause. 

The boom period and depression 
period produced a wide range in real 
estate prices, but neither such periods 
taken alone or together produced any 
marked change in sound values of real 
estate, except perhaps in a very few 
isolated communities or preas therein. 
Full recovery insures a higher “sound 
cash value” of real property than that 
preceeding the boom period. * * * 

During the boom’period we had two 
classes Of individuals, both very con- 
spicuous at, the time, both are now 
nursing their regrets. One was the 
party owning property which as a fact 
was for sale, but when they could sell 
same for two, three and sometimes 
four times its sound value, refused to 
sell, holding for a still greater profit. 
For such no one should shed any “cro- 
codile tears.” The other was the party 


EHnactment of a 


The Final Stages eT 


Both Houses Must Reach Complete 
Agreement and Then in Most Instances, 
President Must Sign 


fae’ a bill goes through one House 

of. Congress. it has completed 
onlv half of its legislative journey on 
the way toward being a law. It must 
be approved by the other House, and 
generally speaking, finally by the 
President. Many times, the laws passed 
by one House are amended by the 
other. Then conferees of the two have 
to get together to iron out their dif- 
ferences. 

The following are the final steps 
which a bill must go through from 
the time it is passed by the Senate 
until it becomes a law, the procedure 
being outlined by the Office of the 
Secretary of the Senate: 

Printed and Attested 


A bill. when passed by the Senate. 
is then called an act, which, however, 
is not vet effective as a law. It is 
then sent to the Secretary’s Office, go- 
ing, respectively, to the bill clerk, the 


journal clerk, and the enrolling clerk, 


who make the proper entries on their 
respective records. 

The enrolling clerk has the bill 
printed in the form in which it passed 
the Senate, which is called the en- 
grossed bill. The Secretary of the 
Senate attests its passage, giving the 


date, and the bill is then messaged to 


the House of Representatives by one 
of the clerks in the Secretary's Office, 
who is announced by the Doorkeeper 
of the House. 
Upon being 


seeking a heme. or an honbet, sound 
real estate investment. 

The second class wanted to buy prop- 
erty for a specific purpose, honorabie 
and creditable at that, and naturally 
desired to purchase it for no more than 
it was intrinsically worth. 

Now what was the scheme or racket 
that was worked that fooled both of 
these classes of individuals? 

Both parties accepted as gospel truth 
the propaganda promulgated by real 


. estate brokers and agents, which in 


many instances was favorably com- 
mented upon by editors, and elaborated 
upon by news writers and columnists, 
and thus influenced. they staked their 
wit and ignorance of real estate values 
and price fluctuations against high pres- 
sure salesmanship. They did not have 
one chance in a miliion to win. They 


acted through undue influences brought — 


to bear through brokers agencies 
which are supposed tO know the value 
of their “wares.” 

Most bank appraisals are ‘based 
on “replacement cost,’ which is the 
easiest to be arrived at, but one of the 
most dangerous systems used. 

Price paid is another snare into 
which the unqualified so-called ap- 
praiser stumbles, while the institution 
paying his salary becomes the victim, 
and sometimes it is passed on to the 
depositors and stock-holders. 

A property may or it may not be 
worth what it would cost to replace, or 
what has been paid for it in cash. It 
is up to the appraiser to determine 
what the intrinsic value is, irrespective 
of replacement cost or cash price paid. 

C. S. SCOVILLE, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT. + 


Economist Head of 


AAA Planning Division 


Member of Civil 
Service Commission 


H. R. TOLLEY 


DR. L. D. WHITE 


Commanding General 
Fleet Marine Force 


Deputy Chief 
of Staff of Army 


—Underwood & Underwood Photos 


recognized by the 


Task is his to coordinate all efforts to adjust 
jarm production to insure a living income 
to the growers 


(COORDINATION of all the different pro- 
“ duction adjustment plans, as part of “a gen- 
eral advance along the broad front of agricul- 
ture,” is the particular work of H. R. Tolley, 
of Berkeley, Calif., veteran agricultural econo- 
mist and head of the AAA Planning Division. 


Mr. Tolley is Director of the Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics in the 
University of California, from which he came 
to the emergency work on a leave of absence. 
He formerly was in charge of the division of 
farm management of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, and 
later assistant chief of that Bureau, serving 
altogether about 15 years. He has been head 
of the Giannini Foundation since 1930. 


Mr. Tolley was appointed chief of the sec- 
tion of special crops, AAA, last Summer. He 
was charged with a program for relief of spe- 
cialty crops which are not liste! as basic com- 
modities under the provisions of the Federal 
Farm Adiustment law, with particular refer- 
ence to marketing agreements. Chester C. Davis, 
now Administrator but then director of produc- 
tion of the AAA, declared Mr. Tolley’s knowl- 
edge of price and production control plans for 
fruits, vegetables and other specialty crops 
would be of “tremendous value in a sound pro- 
gram for those commodities.” 

When Mr. Tolley went to the Pacific coast, 
he became active in seeking enactment of a 
California law under which when two-thirds of 
the producers of any agricultural commodity 
desire production or shipments controlled to 
keep supplies in balance with demand, the State 
will enforce a prorating progftam to which all 
producers must adhere. 


Chicago economist who for years has been 
identified with work for betterment of 
public administration 


ROBLEMS of public administration have 

been a lifetime study of Dr. Leonard Dupee 
White. Chicago economist, who has just taken 
office as Civil Service Commissioner at Wash- 
ington. He has been a college professor, a stu- 
dent of government, a civil service director in 
his home city, and an investigator and consult- 
ant on Federal economic researches. 

Dr. White was born at Acton, Mass., Jan. 
17, 1891. He took his degrees in New Engiand 
institutions, Dartmouth College, Clark Uni- 
versity at Worcester, Mass., and Harvard Uni- 
versity, and also at the Universi: y of Chicago. 

Beginning his career at Worcester. Mass., Dr. 
White was an instructor on government at 
Clark College. Then he went to Hanover, Mass., 
as an assistant professor of political science at 
Dartmouth, in 1918-20. Ever since he has been 
with the University of Chicago as professor of 
political science. 


' Serving Chicago in various official capacities, 
Dr. White has been chairman of its Citizens’ 
Police Commission, member of its Civil Service 
Commission, and a director of the Chicago Civil 
Service Association. He has been teciinical con- 
sultant of the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. He has been principal investigator 
on President Hoover's Commission on Social 
Trends, special investigator of the National Re- 
search Council a decade ago, active in the 
National Institute of Public Administration and 
a first vice president of the Americar Political 
Science Association. Dr. White is author of 
books on civil service, public administration, 
public employment and city management. 

Dr. White succeeds the late George R. Wales, 


of Vermont. 


BRIG. GEN. C. H. LYMAN 
Up from the ranks with service on the Seven 
Seas rose this new leader of the “Devil 
Dogs” aboard te fighting ships 


(THREE thousand men comprising the Amer- 

ican Fleet Marine Force, always immedi- 
ately available for expedition duty, assemble this 
month in the Caribbean Sea to work out fleet 
problems under the new general command of 
Brig. Gen. Charles Huntington Lyman. 

Born at Ravenna, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1875, Gen- 
eral Lyman has won his way up from the ranks. 
The Spanish-American War in 1898 attracted 
him to the Marine Corps, which he entered as 
an enlisted from the District of Columbia 
National Guard. A first lieutenant within a year, 
he served during the Boxer Uprising in China 
in 1990 aboard the gunboat Monocacy and later 
with the First Regiment of Marines in the en- 
gagements around the old Chinese capital, 
Peking. Later he was with the Marines in 
Panama and again on duty in China. 


General Lyman was adjutant general of the 
Marine expedition into Panama in 1909. Later 
he commanded the Marine Corps rifle practice 
camp at Wakefield, Mass., was range officer in 
the national rifle matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
and later director of target practice and aid to 
the major general commandant at Washington. 

There is still a warm spot in General Lyman’s 
heart for Alaska, where he commanded the 
Marine barracks at Sitka two years until that 
station’s abandonment. He commanded troops 
at San Domingo in 1921-23, at Tientsin and 
Shanghai, China, in 1928-30, at the Marine 
Base at San Diego in 1930 and was chief of 
staff in work on an “Hawaiian Area Problem” 
in 1932, 

Now commanding general of the Fleet 
Marine Force, he is stationed at the Marine 
Barracks at Quantico, Va. 


MAJ. GEN. HUGH A. DRUM 


General aviation policy.ef the army to be based 
on facts; a board he heads will report 
to President 


WHEN President Roosevelt set about get- 
ting facts on which to base a permanent 
general aviation policy for the Government, 
Major General Hugh A. Drum, Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the Army, was named head of a 
board to take up the problem from the Army 
viewpoint. The board's work is part of the 
project for bringing about a coordinated plan. 
When we entered the World War the Gen- 
eral was on staff duty in Texas. He was de- 
tailed as chief of staff of the First Army and 
served in that capacity throughout che active 
operations under General Pershing in the St. 
Mihiel offensive and under Lieut. Gen. Hunter 
Liegett in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 


Born at Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
in 1879, General Drum was educated in the Col- 
lege of St. Francis Xavier in New York City. 

e began his career as second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army, appointed from Boston, Mass. 
He has served in many posts, including three 
tours of duty in the Far East. In the Philip- 
pine Insurrection in 1899, he took part in many 
engagements and expeditions against insurgent 
forces In 1902, on the Island of Mindanao, 
he was in expeditions and skirmishes against 
the hostile Moros. Again in the Philippines, in 
1908, he served in Mindanao for two years. 

General Drum was an engineer, ordnance and 
signal officer as well as an aide de camp at 
western posts. He went to Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
as assistant chief of staff to Maj. Gen. Frederick 
D. Funston, commanding United States forces 
occupying that city, in 1914. After assignments 
to various commands, he was appointed Inspec- 
tor General of the Army, and became maior 
general. 


Speaker, the clerk announces that the 
Senate has passed © bill ‘giving its 
number and title). in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested. It 
is usually read twice and referred to 
an eppropriate committee, and in due 
time, after being acted upon by the 
committee. if action is taken, is re- 
ported back to the House and placed 
upon one of their calendars depend- 
ing upon the nature and purpose of 
the bill. 
When Amendments Occur 

If, however, a similar House: bill has 
been favorably reported from a come 
mittee, the Senate bill is usually pere 
mitted to lie on the Speaker's table, 
and is generally substituted for the 
House bill when consideration of the 
latter is reached. 

The same procedure is followed in the 
Senate in the case of similar House 
bills. If passed by the House, either 
with or without “amendment, as the 
case may be, such fact is attested 
by the Clerk of the House, and it is 
messaged back to the Senate. If 
amendments have been made, they are 
printed on a separate sheet, being 
numbered for convenience, and accom- 
pany the bill, and the concurrence of 
the Senate is requested therein. 

The amendments in due course are 
laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President, either upon his own initia- 
tive, or upon the request or motion 
of a Senator, usually the author of 
the bill or the Senator reporting it 
from the committee in the first ine- 
stance. 


The amendment or amendments are 
read, when any one of the followe 
ing-named. motions are in_ order: 
(1) That the Senate concur in the 
amendment or amendments; (2) that 
the Senate concur with an amendment 
or amendments; (3) that the amend- 
ment or amendments be referred to &@ 
standing committee of the Senate for 
consideratior; (4) that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendment or amend- 
ments with or without asking a con- 
ference with the House. 


Action On Changes 


In the first case concurrence com- 
pletes the legislative. steps. In the 
second case, the amendment of the 
Senate to the House amendment eoes 
oack to the House for its action thereon 
and concurrence therein also comple.es 
the legislative steps. The House may 
agree to the Senate amendment to the 
House amendment, with an amend- 
ment, which is the last degree in which 
an amendment may be made. If the 
Senate concurs, that constitutes an 
agreement between the two Houses. 


In the third case the committee may 
recommend (1) concurrence in the 
amendments, either with or without 
amendment; or (2) a disagreement to 
the amendments with or without a re- 
quest for a conference. If a disagree= 
ment is recommended, the procedure igs 
then governed by the fourth motion. 


Conference Action 


This motion usually includes a pro- 
vision that the President of the Senate 
appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, who are usually three in 
number, but sometimes five, and occa- 
sionally a larger number. When the 
Senate acts favorably on such a mo- 
tion, the endorsements are made on 
the engrossed bill. and a message with 
the bill, sent to the House, informing 
it of the action of the Senate. It is 
the usual practice of the House to in- 
sist en bloc on its amendments and 
agree to the conference and appoint its 
conferees. 

The recommendations of the con- 
ferees are incorporated in a _ report 
which is made in duplicate and signed 
bv the conferees, one to be retained 
hy each group of conferees. The House 
conferees are required to file a state- 
ment with their report to the House. 
This report is first presented to and 
acted upon by the House that agreed 
to the request for a conference. Con- 
ference reports are privileged matters. 
They cannot be amended, but must be 
voted upon an entirety. 


Conference Report 

If the conferees reached a complete 
agreement on all amendments, the leg- 
isiative steps are completed when both 
Houses agree to the conference report. 
If there are amendments upon which 
an agreement was not reached by the 
conferees, the parliamentary situation 
with respect to these amendments is 
exactiv the same as it was prior to 
the holding of the conference. 

If and when the differences between 
the two bodies are adjusted. either by 
agreement to the amendments or by 
the House receding therefrom, or as & 
result, of conference action, the bill, to- 
gether with all the official papers, is 
again turned over to the enrolling clerk 
of the Senate. who sends it to the 
Government Printing Office to be en- 
rolled in the form in which it was 
finally agreed upon by both Houses. 

Signed by the Speaker 

The bill is then delivered to the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills of the 
House of Representatives, and is pre- 
sented by the chairman of that com- 
mittee to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for his signature, 
which is attached and announced in 
open session. Tt is then messaged to 
the Senate, where it is likewise signed 
by the Vice President or. in his abe 
sence, the President pro tempore. 
Every enrolled bill. whether originating 
in the Senate or House, is signed first 
by the Speaker. It is again delivered 
to the Committee on Enrolied Biils 
of the Senate which presents it to the 
President of the United States for his 
approval, taking a receipt therefor. 

Presidential Action 


Under the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent has WW davs ‘Sundays excepted) 
after a bill has been presented to him 
in which to act upon it. In the event 
the President may not desire affirma- 
tively to approve a bill. and on the 
oiher hand is unwilling, for what he 
deems sufficient reasons. to veto it, 
he may, bY not returning the bill to 
Congress within 10 days after it is 
presented to him. permit it to become 
a jaw without his approval. But in 
such eases if the Congress should ade 
journ prior to the exniraticn of the 19- 
dav limit. it fails! to become a !ayw, 
This is what is known as a “pocket 
veto.” 
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YACHTING IN THE ~SOUTH—A PRESIDENTIAL VACATION 


| wages, food, and fuel to pay for, but 
he must meet the expense of uniforms. ‘ 
-Seamen must have short boots and 


Million- dollar Ship, The Last Word in F loating Splendor, Can Circle the 


/FLUTTERING on the breezes 
southern waters is the red- ines 
and-white-field flag of the | 


largely with a yachtsman’'s problems—- + 


“Nourmahal,” which carries the cruis- | Gi 
othe Peet th be Twice Without Taki More Fuel 

6, + O Ice it out a On} Ore ue |shoes, slippers and rubber-soled 

his role of yachtsman concerns himself: | sneakers, waterproofs and sunproofs, 


+ 


khaki work clothes and the steward 


4 


the length of the day’s cruise and the 
size of the catch of fish. 
A President of the 


resort. 
when he went to Warm Springs, Ga. 
The telegraph wires and the mails 
continued to pursue him there. He 
could not select a battleship or de- 


stroyer for a trip because being Gov-. 


ernment vessels he would be obliged 
to take the representatives of the press 


along—and that’s no vacation from — 


queries on current happenings. 
So Mr. Roosevelt decided that the 
simplest way was to accept the invita- 


tion of a life-long friend. By going. 


aboard a private yacht. he gets the se- 
clusion he seeKs—no reporters, no 
mail, no telegrams and no callers and 
job-seekers but a chance for complete 
rest and recreation. 

The boat presented to King Athel- 
stane of England in 925 by Harold, 
King of Norway. had a head wrought 
in gold and a deck girdled with the 
same precious metal. A crew of 80 
men, each wearing a bracelet of gold 


United States, 
cannot escape from his callers and) 
official business by going to a Winter | 
Mr. Roosevelt found that out) 


weighing 16 ounces, manned the oars 
Modern Luxuriousness Afloat. 

But the beauty of these vessels 
owned by the executives of Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdoms who attained their’ 
positions not by right of election but by | 
inheritance, was inferior in many ways 
to that of the white and orange yacht 
on which President Roosevelt, as the 
guest of Vincent Astor, is carrying out. 
his retreat from the turmoil of Wash- 
ington when Congress is in session. 

Certainly the ‘“Nourmahal’s” nine 
staterooms with individual baths. 
the living room with luxurious furni- 
ture, large windows and fireplace. 
and the dining saloon with walls of 
rich American walnut are more satis- 
factory quarters than those of the old 
English royal ships. 

The “Nourmahal,” which in Arabian 
means “The Light of My Soul,” is the: 
third yacht of that name to belong to 
the house of Astor. The first, a steam 
yacht, was built for William Astor in 
1884. The second, completed in 1921. 
was succeeded in the Summer of 1922 
by the present “Nourmahal,” built ac- 
cording to a design of Theodore F. 
Ferris and the naval architectural 
firm of Cox and Stevens. 


Driven by Diesel Motors 

When the 1°869-ton “Nourmahal”’ 
left the shipyards at Kielgaarden, the 
German town on- the Kiel Canal, 
where she was built by the firm of 
Friedrich Krupp, she was the largest 
privately owned yacht in the United 
States, being surpassed in size only 
by the presidential yacht ‘“May- 
flower.” Today there are four Ameri- 
can yachts which are bigger. 

In appearance the “Nourmahal” is 
full-bodied and bulky. She is pro-, 
pelled by Swiss Sulzer twin diesel 
motors capable of developing 3.200 
horsepower. A brown smokestack— 
only an ornament—which projects 
above her decks enables her to con-'| 
form to traditional ideas of yacht ap- 
pearance. 

The boat travels along at a com-) 


- fortable speed, generally about 16 


nots. She took 10 days for her maiden | 
voyage across the Atlantic; but, if the 
weather is good, she can make the trip 
in eight days. 
Twice Around the World ) 
At full speed the “Nourmahal can, 
travel 20,000 miles without refueling. 
At economy speed she can go twice 
around the world befor: stopping. She | 
can carry enough food in her larders 
for a year of cruising. : 
While the “Nourmahal” lacks some 
of the frills which detract from the 
sea-going appearance of some other 
large yachts, her furnishings surpass! 
those of many first class country 
mansions. 
The first room entered in the in-| 
terior of the vacht is the library. Be-' 


side bookshelves, this room has only. 
a single desk and a few chairs. Its 
walls are furnished in Norwegian pine 
in the natural shade under a coating 
of wax and put together with wooden 
pegs. A mountain cabin and northern 
woods, rather than the interior of a 
boat, are suggested by the effect. 

The lounge, adjoining, is furnished. 
with substantial but not unduly luxu-. 
rious furniture. Around an open “‘ire- 
place, where coal burns on chill even-| 


ings, there are grouped deep, up- | 
holstered chairs anc divans. 
The way to the dining saloon is 


traversed over a wide passageway. 
The dining table is of mahogany and 
eight or nine chairs are grouped 
around it. This room, like the others, 
has plenty of space. 

Living Quarters Below Deck 

A winding walnut stairway leads, 
down to the owner’s suite. These! 
rooms and the guest rooms below deck | 
are filled with useful furnishings with-| 
out an unnecessary display of luxury. 

Living quarters for the crew and for 
the personal servants are comparable 
in roominess to those of the owner and 
his guests. Quarters are provided for 
a crew of 42. 

In the lower part of the ship below 
the diesel engines are three genera- 
tors. Closely packed around are air 
pumps for the ventilation system and 
machinery for other special uses. 

The “Nourmahal” has a double bot- 
tom hull, which gives her the greatest 
possible degree of safety. | 

She has a complete refrigeration, | 
electric light, and ventilating system, 
which, if necessary, can be operated | 
to effect a complete change of air 
every three minutes. 

Steady in Storm and Stress 

“Rocked in the cradle of the deep” 
does not apply to the ‘“Nourmahal.” 


She has a gyroscope stabilizer in her 


hold which steadies her against roll- 
ing in stormy weather. 
The operation of the “Nourmahal” 


with its radio compass. 


Source. 


without discomfort. 


-ness—that bogey of many 


of fruits and vegetables, 
‘ter and fish. 


involves extensive mechanical ap- 
paratus. Telephones are located at 
strategic points. Without leaving the 
bridge the captain can see at a glance 
what bulkhead doors are open or 
closed, and in case of necessity he can 
close them. There is an elaborate fire- 
fighting system. 

The call of the officer on the bridge 
to the helmsman: “Put her over half a 
point.” followed by the answering 


chant: “Half a pvint, sir,” is sup- | 
planted by a mechanical device on the | 
‘Nourmahal.” 

Sea-going Made Easy 


The metal mike is the hand-used | 


to guide the wheel in the pilot house. 

Nearby another mechanical hand 

charts any variation from the course 
The gyroscopic steerer guides the 


ship regardless of the pull of tide or) 
current, better than the best of helms- | 


men. It is necessary to have a man. 
take over the wheel only when the, 
boat is in crowded water, when en- 
tering port, or in shoal waters. 

Another romantic duty of seafaring 
often mentioned in tales of the sea—. 
the use of the sounding lines—has | 
also been replaced by mechanical de- | 
vices. By means of an electrically 
actuated drum which sends sound vi- 
brations into the water and an elec- 
trical robot which records the time 
necessary for the vibrations to travel | 
to the ocean bottom and back, the' 
depth is registered in the pilot house. 

Radio Direction Finder 

A still more involved device of an 
“Nourmahal” is the direction finder | 
Lightships | 
and stations along the coast during | 
foggy weather send out a steady hum 
of signals, each one signifying its. 
In the pilot house a man 
tunes in on the broadcasts and ma- 
nipulates the radio-compass dial un- 
til a hairline indicator is lined up in 


‘accordance with the exact direction 


from which the signals come. 

After charting the first location on. 
a map, the operation is repeated on 
signals from the other points. By, 
noting the point where the lines in- 


'tersect the captain is enabled to de- 
termine his correct position. | 


The yacht of Vincent Astor is typi- 
cal of many such floating mansions 
in which the millionaires of the. 
United States do their seafaring. 


Elimination of Discomfort 


Almost since the close of the Revo-. 
lution and the signing of the Consti- 


‘tution there have been citizens of this 


Nation who have indulged in pleasure 
cruising. But it is only in compara- 
tively recent years that the palace-— 


boats of the modern yach builders 


have enabled enjoyment of yachting 


Diesel engines have permitted the 
expansion of living quarters on yachts, 
and their use, plus the greater size of. 
modern boats, has almost completely 
eliminated the former cramped quar- 
ters. My lady can now lie in her 
tapestried chamber on a yacht and 
look across a vista of 25 feet. There. 
is sufficient space in the closets for 


‘large wardrobes. 
There is enough area on the yachts. | 


such as the “Nourmahal” to enable: 
the devotee of walking as exercise to. 
do a mile by taking eight or ten turns. 
around the deck. 

Many yachts have elaborate gym-. 


-nasiums where their owners can work 


off surplus poundage to their heart’s: 


content by operating rowing machines | 
or riding electric horses. 


On the 
pacious decks, shuffleboards and deck | 
tennis have their place. 
Swimming Pools Aboard Ship ! 
One or two of the pleasure boats, 
have swimming pools, elaborately dec-. 
orated with devices to give the so-' 
called air pearl effect. This is achieved 
by electric lights and water inlets be- 
low the surface. 
Another feature of some of the more 


magnificent boats is a complete in-| 


firmary. Even a ship’s doctor may, 
be available, although the gyro-sta-. 


bilizer, by eliminating the rocking of! 


the ship, has driven away sea-sick- | 
land- | 

lubbers. 
Cuisine Not Restricted | 

On the month-long voyages of the 
Sailing vessels, scurvy and other food- 
deficiency diseases sometimes afflicted | 
entire crews. Nowadays there is no 
reason why the most fastidious’ 


gourmet should not step aboard a 
yacht without fear of upsetting his 


dietary habits in the least. 
Ice-making machinery now enables 
yachts to carry many kinds of food 
which once were left on shore. The 
yachtsman 1,000 miles from land can 
enjoy fresh cream with his coffee. 


‘One of the latest improvements is re- 
frigerating machinery arranged so 


that different temperatures can be’ 


‘provided to suit the different natures 


meats, but- 


Many members of Magellan’s crew 
perished from thirst on their epochal 
world-circling cruise. If they had 
possessed the equipment of some mod- 
ern yachts they need never have suf- 
fered from water shortage. This in- 
cludes evaporation and filtering plants 
for turning salt water into fresh. 


Automobiles and Aquaplanes 
On the davits of the many yachts 


hang power launches and often fish- 
‘ing dories. 


The 
equipped with accessory boats. 


“Nourmahal” is 
Room 


for the owner’s automobile is pro-. 


vided on many yachts and it is pos-| 


sible to carry an aquaplane on some 


of them. 

The feature of the “Nourmahal’s” 
hull—the double bottom—has been in- 
corporated as a Safety feature on 
many boats whemical sprinkler sys- 
tems and steel construction help re- 
duce the danger of disastrous fires. 
Wireless is also a necessary part of 


passenger ships of the commercial 
lines were but slightly larger than the , 
me |more magnificent yachts of today | 
Pe. The holder of the trans-Atlantic speed 

eit. ‘record at one time, the “Alaska,” of 
ithe Guion Line, was under 7,000 tons. 

was only 500 feet long and cost only 

"ee | private ownership cost nearly twice as 
much as the steamer of the seventies 
and eighties. 

Yachts owned by wealthy Americans 
compare favorably with those owned 
by royalty—the “Victoria and Albert” 
of Great Britain, “Mahroussa” of the 
ruler of Egypt, “Savoia” of Italy, and 
'“Maha Chakri” of the King of Siam 
| Eight Largest Yachts | 
| Here is the list of the eight largest. 
American yachts documented by the | 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 

Inspection of the Commerce Depart- 
ment: 
| “Orion”—Motor yacht of 3,015 tons; 
owned by Carl Forstmann, Passaic, 
|New Jersey. 

tons; owned by J. P. Morgan, New! 

“Alder”—Motor yacht of 2,076 tons; 
{owned by Gertrude H. Thompson. 

York. 


tons; owned by Eldridge R. Johnson, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

; | “Viking’—Steam yacht of 1,300 
| tons; owned by George F. Baker Jr., 

New York. 

| “Delphine”—Steam yacht of 1,255 

| | tons; owned by Anna Dodge Dillman, 

Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


| Appointments of Big Yachts 


| “Corsair III,” the yacht of J. P. 


| Morgan, cost $2,500.000 and was 
launched in 1930. She is 343 feet 
‘long, carries a crew of 58 men and 


Edwin Levick Photos 
tropical sun. The paneled library (below) open- 
ing out on the after deck, is stocked with good 
—_— well- — and comfortable. 


Cruising on the palatial yacht Nourmahal, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can enjoy the beauty of the briny 
deep from the deck — shaded from the 


'accommodations of any of the large 
‘yachts. There are only five guest 
|rooms and two suites for the owner. 
However, the smallest of these state 


| being carried. 


the way from New York to Florida 


Tooms is 15 by 15 feet. 
when the “Nourmahal” was launched. | 
Less than 240 privately owned Ameri- liam Boyce Thompson, 
can power-driven yachts that meas- | nate, of Yonkers, N. Y.., 
ured 100 feet or more were listed by Mrs. Richard M. Cadwalader Jr., of 
Lloyds’ register in 1903. Now there Philadelphia, for $1,800,000. 


the equipment on most boats, at furnishes an outlet for ad- 
‘one, and semetimes two, operators venture. 

_—Several yacht owners have acquired 
fame for the research work in scien- 
tific flelds which they have sponsored 
during their voyages. The “Nourma- 
hal” has made several cruises for rare 


copper mag- 


The various mechanical devices for 
steering and other ship operations 
which are on the “Nourmahal” may 


also be found on many of the other: majority of the world’s biggest yachts named the “Savarona.” 


‘boats. fish specimens and other scientific are owned in this eountry. | Mr. Thompson’s price was only 10° 
Owners of yachts point out that materials. | Yacht designers quote prices rang- per cent less than the cost of the 294- | 

possession of a yacht enables them to Million-dellar Yachts ing from $75.000 up to $1,000,000 or foot vessel when it was built in 1926. 

travel without leaving their resi- Whatever the reasons for the $2,000,000. Several of the most lux- Fixtures in this yacht are particularly 


dences. They can shift residence all growth in yatching interest the fig- 
ures show that the number of yachts 


has jumped tremendously since 1928. 


urious yachts have been built at even elaborate, 
higher costs. gold-plated door knobs. 


without changing their servants. Also, Half a century ago the most famous’ 


ing. 
bottom, 
revarnishing, 
‘ing and polishing all cost money; in 
some cases adding $5.000 to $6,000 to 
the annual cost. 


“Caroline”’—-Motor yacht of 1,839 t alist. owner of the yacht “Sialia,” 


oil, 
miscellaneous 


has the smallest number of passenger 


in 1929, from . 


At the. 
are in excess of 800. and a decided time of the purchase the ship was_ 


including such details as 
ard, 
Not only does the yachtsman have' 


‘and his assistant must wear tuxedos 
for dinner. 
erchiefs for the sailors and white 
shirts for the officers. 
uniforms and clothing may amount 
to as much as $7.000 on a $1,000,000 
yacht. 


Otuer items include neck- 


Total cost of 


A thorough housecleaning must be 


given to every yacht which is regu- 
larly in contact witb salt water. This 
necessitates placing them in dry dock 
‘twice a year to give them a furbish- 


Clearing the barnacles off the 
touching up the gilt work, 
repainting, sandpaper- 


High Cost of Operation 
Wages are far below what they were 


a few years ago: but, even so, they 
form a substantial part of the high 
cost of running a yacht. 
tains command salaries from $3,000 
to $4,000 a year and up. Chief engi- 
neers get from $200 to $300 a month, 
'and their assistants receive from $175 
to $225. 


Good cap- 


Mates receive about $2,100 a 
year. 


Boatswains get nearly $100 a month 


'_the hire of an oiler is about $60 to 
$70 a month. 


Wages of sailors range 
from $40 to $70 a month. These wage 


scales vary considerably according to 


the size of the yacht and the number 
of duties required. 


Archie M. Andrews, New York capi- 


which ranks toward the tag end of the 


‘list of 20 largest yachts, has figured 


out the cost of operating his boat dur- 
ing 1929 at $137,342.62. His figures 


are: 


General expenses $34, 551.12; salaries 
and wages of crew, $43.053.27; fuel 
$5,578.74: repairs. $21,350.85; and 
expenses, $32,808.64. 
Under general expenses were included 
insurance, food, supplies, laundry and 
the like, and other incidentals neces- 
sary to operation. 

Mr. Andrews found that it cost an 
average of $400 monthly to feed the 
crew; from $3,928 in May, the high 


‘month, food bills for the owner and his 


guests ranged to $1,045 in September. 


An ordinary month’s laundry bill was 
The “Alder” was purchased by Wil-. 


$600. Such an item as insurance cost 
$8,800 yearly. 

The “Sialia” is 223 feet long and 
carries a crew of 32. Her expense ac- 
count is regarded as representative for 
a yacht of her size. 

Complement of 235-foot Vessel 

A full crew for a 235-foot craft con« 

sists of a captain, 3 mates, a chief ene 


_gineer, and 2 assistant chiefs, boate 


swain, 3 quartermasters, 14 sailors, 
4 oilers, steward, assistant stew- 
chef, assistant chef, 2 eooks, 
[Continued on Page 17 Column J.] 


-“DODGING TRAFFIC TAKES 


Miss Ruth Dodd of New York City 
speaks with authority on the | 
perils of a pedestrian. She says: 


** Of course it takes healthy nerves to lead a champion- 
ship hockey team. But let me say a word about healthy 
nerves in behalf of those millions of us who do our 
walking along city streets. People rushing madly by— 
trolleys clanging—trafhe whistles shrilling—huge trucks 
bearing down on you at every crossing—it’s enough to 
make nerves jump and quiver! [ enjoy a smoke any 
time —and smoke steadily, too. My cigarette ? Camels. 
They're milder, taste marvelously—and don’t interfere 
with healthy nerves.’’ 


from finer, 
ee ave not been face to face Camels are made 


modern, ORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any 
other popular brand. 


oe Few are those today who h 
with the ‘‘jangled nerves’ 


f blamed for! 
vb oc the signs of nerves that flinch — tense 


ness, irritability. Fussy little habits like na 


..-pencil- -tapping. 

Check up now on you 
Your work and play. An 
ing by starting on Camels. 


TUNEIN:: 


rich in flavor — yet mild 
ave anew zest. And eac 
pleasure of smoking at 


You'll find Camels 
cate. Smoking willb 
renews the enjoyment... 
its best! 


y habits. Eating. 
d get a fresh slant on smok- 


d Thursday at 
con fury and S.T., over WABC - Columbia "Network 
s C.S.T.— 


HEALTHY NERVES, TOO, 
MR. HOCKEY PLAYER.” 


Captain ‘‘Bill’’ Cook 
of the New York Rangers, 
1933 Champion Hockey Team, says? 


*‘A hockey player can’t afford to have 
‘nerves.’ The way I guard my nerves and 
yet smoke all I want is to smoke only 
Camels. They have 2 taste that sure hits 
the spot. I smoke a lot and I find that 
Camels never get on my nerves or tire 
my taste. 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Compan§ 
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Some Bad News | 
For Taxpayers; 
| Worse to Come’ 


Revenue Bill to Raise 
: tional 330 Millions; Other 
Sources Relied on for 485 
Millions More 

Less than half of the “bad news” for 


the Nation’s taxpayers is contained in the 
$330,000,000 tax bill now pending ‘before 


SAM RAYBURN, HEAD OF HOUSE COMMERCE COMMITTEE Efforts to Redece 
Cigarette Taxes 


And Retail Prices 


tre Methods of Cutting 
Levies; Probable Effect of 
Change on Sales of To- 
bacco Products 


— 


Whether Congress should reduc: Fed- 
eral taxes on cigarettes and all tebacco 


4 give the eggs a chance. 


Congress. The Government really ex- 


pects taxes to increase by $715,000,000 dur- 


ing the fiscal year which begins July 1. 
Altogether, Congress expects $3,975,000,- 

000 to come tumbling out of the tax- 

payers’ pockets during the next fiscal year, 


and snuff, either by horizontal or grad- 
uated cuts, and whether it would be of 
any real benefit to the producers as well 
as to the manufacturer and consumer, 
are problems the House Committee on 
Ways and Means soon must solve. A sub- 


committe which heard many witnesses 
the Senate Finance Committee revealed PHOTO OF ne hoe week is trying to chart the com 
QNDERWOOD mittee course. 
in taxes of $1.895,000,000 over the total for companies, between particularly the 
the last fiscal year and an increase of 


$715,000,000 over the estimated total for 
this year. 
Source of New Revenue 

Here is how Congress expects the $715,- 
000,000 increase to be divided: $330,000,000 
from the pending tax bill, $145,000,000 
from increased and enlarged processing 
taxes on farm products and $240,000,000 
from better business which would increase 
the yield of all old taxes. 

On the same day that the Senate com- 
pleted the overthrow of President Roose- 
velt’s veto and granted increased benefits 
to veterans and higher pay to Federal 
workers, the Finance Committee advised 
the Senate to pass the tax bill which would 
add $330,000,000 to the national tax 
burden. The Committee supported its 
case by pointing to the increasing Gov- 
ernment costs. 

“These measures are believed necessary,” 
the Committee explained, “first, because 
of the heavy emergency expenditures of 
the Government, and, second because of 


the fact that many excise taxes under the | 
existing law will be automatically repealed | 


on July 1, 1935.” 
Expiring Taxes to Be Continued 


Actually the Committee recommended 
no new taxes at all. Its recommendations 
fell into three general categories. The 
first is continuation of expiring taxes, the 
second is the increasing of rates on some 
existing taxes and the third is the plug- 
ging up of loopholes in other existing 
taxes. 

Into the first category goes the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the existing 
capital stock and excess profits taxes, 
which are due to expire July 1, be con- 
tinued. Under the category of increased 
rates goes the changes of the income and 
estate tax rates. The category of loop- 
hole plugging embraces eight changes 
ranging from taxation of partnerships to 
- administration of the gasoline tax. 

Division of Tax Receipts 

These various proposed changes and the 
Amounts in additional revenues which the 
Committee hopes the Government would 
yealize through them next year are as 
follows: 

Capital stock and excess profits taxes, 
$95,000,000. 

Increase in estate tex rates, $7,000,000. 

Changes in income tax rate structure, 
$20,000,000 

Administration of depreciation allow- 
gnces, $85,000,000. 

Capital gains and losses, $30,000,000. 

Personal holding companies, $20,000,000. 

Exchanges and reorganizations, $10,- 


Consolidated returns, $20,000,000. 

Partnerships, $5,000,000 

Administrative changes in gas and oii 
tax, $18,000,000. 

Miscellaneous provisions, $20,000,000. 

With the exception of the first two and 
fast two changes on this list, all the pro- 
posals originated, not in the Senate Com- 
mittee, but in the House Ways and Means 
Committee where the new tax bill started 
its legislative life weeks ago. The Senate 
Committee has made only these four addi- 
tions, which, however, have increased the 
tax-getting powers of the bill by $72,000,- 
000. 


Efforts to Prevent 
Exploiting of Aliens 


A New Racket in Fees for ‘Aid- 


ing’ in Naturalization 


Six million aliens live in the United 
States. To become citizens, they must 
wo a fee of $20, increased in 1929 

m 


Many an alien, anxious to embrace the 
Btars and Stripes, pays a fat fee to racke- 
teers, occasionally to unscrupulous law- 
yers, for “expert” assistance. 

Exploitation of aliens is ‘condemned in 
a report to Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins by a committee which has been 
studying the subject since last June. The 
committee thinks the naturalization fee 
should be reduced. It finds that the 
present high fee has caused a drastic 
decline in the number of aliens applying 
for citizenship. 

A committee example of how aliens are 
mulcted by “experts”: Mrs. B paid $156 
to expedite her citizenship papers. Shortly 
after her application was drawn up she 
got a telephone call from an attorney 
advising her she was in danger of de- 
portation. Under pressure, she paid an- 
other big fee. Later she learned that 
the deportation threat was false and also 
that nothing had been done about her 
citizenship papers. 


Strange Specimens 
-—For Smithsonian 


BY 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


makers of so-called standard or higher 
priced cigarettes and those selling cigar- 
ettes at 10 cents or less retail, there is an 
issue of method of tax reduction, if any, 


WISE WORLD PRETO. 


The Man in Charge of Stock Exchange Bill in the House 


Service on That Body| 
Dates From Day He 


Entered Congress | 


How many of the members of the 
New York or the Chicago Stock 
Exchanges ever heard of San Rayburn 
before the birth of the Securities Act? 

It might have been well if some of 
them had known more. If they came to 
Washington (and from the testimony it 
would Seem that some did), with the 
idea that they were to be interrogated 
by either a wild-eyed radical or tobacco- 
Stained countryman they may have been 
a little surprised. But then, tew people, 
if they depend on the public prints for 
their information, know much about 
this affable gentleman whose hair— 
such as there is left of it—has grown 
grey in Congress and who has served on 
just one committee, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, knows exactly what it’s 
all about and doesn’t pretend to be an 
expert on any other subject—except 
maybe Jersey cattle. 

But don’t get the idea that Sam Ray- 
burn is an octogenarian. He was born 
in 1882 and since he was five has been 
living in or near Bonham, Tex. But he’ 
was stung by the poltical bee very early 
in life. 


Political Ambition 


Was an Early Outcrop 


A barefooted boy curled up in the 
corner reading the biographies of the 
country’s great men was the avatar of 
this Congressman. And he was still a 
Schoolboy when he announced the fact 
that he was going to run for the State 
Legislature as soon as he finished his 
law course, that he was going to be 
Speaker some day and after that run 
for Congress. And that’s just what he 
did. And all he had to start with was 
$25 and his father’s blessing. 

Young Sam Rayburn was one of ll 


Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, Arctic explorer, 
has obtained the only male specimen pos- 
sessed by any museum. 


From depths of more than 26,000 feet. 


= 


children, whose forbears came by way 
of Tennessee from Virginia te this ber- 
derline county im Texas and there 
turned the virgin furrows in a neigh- 
borhood that sti wins its bread from 
the soil. Young Sam learned to ride a 
yearling with aS much ease as a pony 
and built a constitution that serves him 
still. To this day he spends his Sum- 
mers on the farm and wears no boiled 
shirt under his overalls, either. 


The country schoolhouse was the 
community-center of the times and here 
on many a festal day the Rayburn 
buggy was tied while the whole family 
heard the local politican’s oratory, or 
attended the recitations or spelling- 
bees and discussed the latest news in 
the weekly editions of the Courier- 
Jounal, 


To College With 
$25 for His Expenses 

Young Sam was there with the rest 
and the silver-tongued and trenchant- 
penned Colonel Watterson was already 
a hero when he went to college. When he 
saw the great editor there arrayed in 
the splendor of a dress suit, it was the 
first that the farmer boy had ever gazed 
upon, 

When Sam had absorbed all that the 
country school had to offer either in 
its regular sessions or when some viSit- 
ing pundit proclaimed his, views, he 
went to his father and said he had 
to go to college. The father was in 
favor of the montion buf regretfully 
explained that there was nothing in the 
till for racoon-skin coats or flivvers or 
the local equivalent of the day. He did, 
however, present his ambitious son with 
$25 in coin of the realm and escorted 
him to station on the branch line that 
was to take him to the Texas Normal 
College. 


The boy was a good student, bright 


. and determined to learn all that there 


was taught him. But when he finished 
his course and, he was as we have noted, 
already on his way to Congress, so the 
next step was naturally the State Uni- 
versity law school. 


Hangs Up His Shingle 
Plunges Into Politics 


the other corner of the State liked 
young Rayburn and showed him around 
at first. He was appointed to the im- 
portant Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and he was at home 
there. He had already served in a sim- 
ilar capacity in his State Legislature 
and the devious ways of railroads were 
no stranger to him. Maybe because he 
lived’ on a branch line and they were 
everyday affairs—twice a day, as a mat- 
ter of fact, at least. 

Today, unprejudiced observers rank 
Representative Rayburn as among the 
most important members of the House 


and it is doubtful if there is any mem- 


ber of his ability who is less conspicuous, 
less self-heralded and Iess known out- 
side the influential group with which he 
is immediately in contact. He is quick to 
protest his ignorance of matters outside 
his specialized field. He is modest con- 
cerning his knowledge on his own sub- 
ject but his caweer in Congress has been 
a long and thorough course of study, 
as consistent and as continued as any 
research professor in a university. His 
light reading is pretty much what it 
was in his barefoot days—biography, 
history, government. 


He was a member of that efficient little 
group who hidden away from partisan 
eyes, in one of the many hideouts in the 

Capitol building, kept the wheels of 
legislation moving: Nicholas Longworth 
and Bertrand Snell from the Republican 
side and Garner, McDuffie and Milligan. 
With Vice President Garner's elevation 
to the Senate and “Nick” Longworth 
dead, it has been broken up but if there 
is still a similar group functioning you 
may be sure that Representative Ray- 
burn is one of it, 


Into the Limelight 
With Securities Act 

Of course his name has reached the 
headlines with the commotion over the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the pending 
stock exchange bill. It was to nurse 
that latter piece of legislation that he 
was Selected by President Roosevelt. 
The pressure exerted upon the members 
of Congress who have to deal with that 
type of legislation is tremendous. But 
Sam Rayburn’s friends knew that his 
integrity could withstand any, assault 


However, is apparently 
satisfied with doing the work and get- 
ting the credit from the people who 
count in his scheme of {flings and leav- 
ing the front pages to somebody else. 
And when it comes to serving his party 
he can always be counted on. It was 
to be expected that his name in the 
“Nay” column when the vote was taken 
that overrode the President’s veto on 
the appropriations bill. His skill as a 
tactician and his easy good humor 
make him an important factor in the 
cloak room. He is a member of the 
Steering committee and served a term 
as chairman of the caucus. 


Probes Deeply Into 
Political Economy 


That he can handle an “outside job” 
- when called upon to do so was proved 
when he managed, despite its fore- 
doomed outcome, the Presidential boom 
and campaign for his friend Jack 
Garner. Later he put his shoulder to 
the wheel in the national campaign. 
Just how this specialist in measures 
dealing with some of the most intricate 
and abstruse principle of political econ- 
omy translates his record into votes of 
his constituents would seem difficult to 
fathom. His purely agricultural dis- 
trict is far more interested in stock with 
four legs and a moo than it is in a 
stock exchange and a transportation 


in Great 
Measure for Present 
Securities Act 


act to them is chiefly the act of trans- 
porting a bale of cotton from hither to 
hence. But he gets things done for 
the home folks and they seem to take 
him and his other achievements-at their 
face value. 

His pictures give the impression of 
an older man than the one you see as 
you face him across his desk. When he 
came to Congress with his black hair, 
his good looks and his affable smile 
this eligible young. bachelor received 
many invitations. But the _ tea-table 
talk and dinner conversation apparently 
soon palied and he began burying him- 
self in his work. Now the home-town 
papers rejoice in chronicling the fact 
each Summer that he is back among 
his cows and chickens and not sum- 
mering “at some fashionable resort.” 

As a matter of fact, with his present 
duties, these days, the golf clubs which 
were about his only form of recreation 
in Washington have gotten pretty rusty 


and what exercise he gets is limited to 
climbing around his haylofts or perhaps 


| occasionally swinging a pitchfork just 


to see if he’s as good as he used to be. 


MAN AND APE, COUSINS, 
23 MILLION YEARS AGO 


Great Physical Divergence Shows Remoteness of Kinship, 
Says Scientist 


monkey business, after all, but if man 
and monkeys come from the same family, 
they are remote cousins at best, or were 
about 25 million vears ago. The cousin 
theory, advanced by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of 
Smithsonian Institution, differs radically 
from the two popular concepts of where 
man came from. 
Most common theory is that man and 
the three great races of the large anthro- 


4 Napscrens may be something to this;man and the great apes which show be- 


yond doubt a common, but very remotely 
‘common, ancestry. On the other hand, 
\the differences of both these apes and 
man from the primitive primates are 
enormous and the two can not be directly 
connected. 

For the first time, Dr. Hrdlicka says, 


tive studies based on enormous numbers 


of specimens of bones which have been 


'The makers of the cheaper cigarettes 
find the increased costs brought about by 


Is an 11-inch Cigarette 


One Smoke, or Four? 


Treasury Department last week de- 
cided that a cigarette 11 inches long 
is really four cigarettes of the ordi- 
nary 2% inch size. 

Consequegqntly, the Treasury reversed 
its previous ruling and told companies 
producing the 1ll-inch giants that they 
will have to pay the tax assessed on 
small cigarettes, which is higher than 
that levied on large fags. The Treas- 
ury decided that the 1l-inch cigarette 
was actually intended for dissection 
into four ordinary smokes. 


the NRA and the processing taxes are a 
substantial burden, which a classified tax 
on cigarettes according to selling prices 
might help. 
Higher Prices As Cure 

Their competitors, with the higher 
priced cigarettes, with their statements of 
better quality, believe, according to a wit- 
ness, Junius Parker, New York counsel, 
that “the obvious way to meet this condi- 
tion, existing and threatened, is for the 
cheap cigarette manufacturers to raise 
their prices” to what would result in about 
11 cents a package retail. Mr. Parker 
said the manufacturers of the standard 
cigarettes, that is, the cigarettes selling 
above 10 cents, met the condition in pre- 
cisely the way he suggested, but, he added, 
“they (makers of cheaper cigarettes) don’t 
want their cigarette price to go to a con- 
sumer price of 11 cents even against a 
competitor at 12% cents.” 

For the large companies like the Amer- 
ican, United States and Continental To- 


it is now possible to make valid compara- | 


bacco Companies, Liggett & Myers, P. 


| Lorillard, R. J. Reynolds, the American 
| Snuff Company, and others in a group of 


| 22 major concerns, Mr. Parker testified in 

| favor of at least 40 per cent horizontal 
reduction of the tax on cigarettes, all 
tobaccos and snuff. That, he explained, 
would mean a tax reduction from three 
dollars per thousand to $1.80 per thousand 
on cigarettes and from 18 cents per pound 
to 10 cents per pound on tobacco and 
snuff, all of which he believed would bene- 
fit producers of leaf tobacco and consumers 
of tobacco and its products. He said the 
present taxes are too high, bearing the 
double burden of war tax and prohibition 
amendment tax impositions. 


Aid for ‘Little Fellows’ 


Col. Wood F. Axton, Axton-Fisher Co., 
Louisville, Ky., independent, advocated a 
horizontal tax reduction of 40 per cent, plus 
a graduated tax. Under his plan, he said, 
there would be 10 per cent off on cigar- 
ettes selling at 10 cents a package or less, . 
the present tax would stand on cigarettes 
selling at 15 cents, and there would be a 
10 per cent higher tax on cigarettes sell- 
ing higher than 15 cents a package. This 
proposal, the witness added, is based on 
ability of the consumers to pay and the 
graduated tax would enable the small 
manufacturers to compete with the so- 
called “Big Four,” the major companies 
making the higher priced cigarettes. 

Denying there has ever been any price 
fixing among the Big Four companies, 
collectively, Mr. Parker stated: that the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Company, 
one of the so-called independent group, is 
controlled by The Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd., 
and the British American Tobacco Com- 
pany of England, which he characterized 
as “the greatest tobacco combine in the 
civilized or uncivilized world,” with its 
home in London, seeking “a foothold and 
then stranglehold in an internal American . 
industry.” 

H. M. Robertson, of Louisville, attorney. 
for the Brown & Williamson Company, 
agreeing as to foreign holding control, 
testified that many Americans own stock 
in that company and that the company 
exports a great deal of American tobacco. 

Many others were on the witness stand 
during the week, without final action by 
the committee. 


Effects of Reduction 
What the immediate effect of a hori- 
| zontal reduction would be, as explained by 
ithe testimony of Mr. Parker, is that 
'“Camel,” “Chesterfield,” “Lucky Strike,” - 
and “Old Gold,” which go to the consumer 
at prices of 15 cents a package or less, 
would all go certainly to the 10 cents price 
per package, while the so-called cheaper 
cigarettes, now 10 cents, would go to con- 
sumers in packages of 20 at 8 cents per 
single package, two for 15 cents, Mr. Par- 
ker also expressed belief that the hori- 
zontal tax cut would quickly increase the 
‘demand for domestic grown tobacco to 
ithe extent of 150.000,000 pounds, with 
greater increase to follow and that 38,.000.- 


But his shingle was hardly floating on | and it has been his steadfast guardian- va apes split away from a common assembled at the National Museum and 290,000 “roll your own” cigarettes would be 
eas Dr. Paul Bartsch, leader of a deep se@| the Bonham breezes when he was ready | ship that saved the measure from ob- |ancestor sometime during the Pliocene | at other American and European scien- lifted out of present consumption and 
Mound-building Frogs, Indian| expedition, has brought back hundreds] soy the Legislature. At 24 he was elected. | literation long ago. ‘era, which immediately preceded the great tific institutions. Many of the conclu-; 4>sorbed in the packaged cigarette class 
Mummie s, an d an Arctic = marine Specimens, - many of them] ‘yz was a member for four years and He cannot be classed as a radical. 'ige ages and goes back only to approxi- | sions and speculations of the past were at the lower price permitted by the lower 
bs 1itherto unknown to science. The treas-| then, as per schedule, was elected | His record of voting is a bit baffling | mately $5,000 000 years ago. This would based on relatively few specimens. From tax. 
Bee Among Oddities ordinal — age preg aaneies Speaker and served in that capacity for | but if anything he leans toward the |make them fairly closely allied. Man these it was impossible to formulate any,_™M?. Parker, referring to the Axton- 
two more. Meanwhile in the Summers 


Perhaps the Smithsonian Institution 
will be able to finance some of its eth- 
nological expeditions by putting the 
mound-building frogs into vaudeville. 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith, fisheries advisor to 
the Siamese Government and collaborator 
with the Smithsonian, has collected in 
northwest Siam a number of giant frogs 
which are compared with that boast of 
vaudeville, the trained fleas. 

The frogs lay their eggs in swift streams 
and then heap mounds over them to 
In addition to 
frogs, Dr. Smith also collected in Siam 
& number of specimens of the rare black 
and white oriole. 

From all over the earth, other strange 
Specimens have recently arrived at the 
quarters in Washington. 

ere’s an Arctic bumblebee of which 


Bay—important links in the chain by 
means of which dry land animals became 
adapted to life in the water—and inverte- 
brate specimens from: the Galapagos Is- 
lands, to a record of Indian tribal songs 
from California and the Gulf States. 


An archaeological expedition to southern 
Arizona found bodies of ancient Indians, 
of a type not before known, so perfectly 
mummified in dry ashes and grass-lined 
graves that not only the hair and flesh 
but almost the facial expression remained. 

Other expeditions reported on ancient 
ruins in Honduras, on the excavation of 
a thousand-year old Indian village in 
Arizona, and on the establishment of a 
solar observing station in the Sinai penin- 
Sula, a project having the cooperation 
of the monks of St. Katherine Monastery 
on Mount Sinai. 


he practiced law. Then one day in 1912 
the county paper announced in black- 
faced headlines: 

“Stores Closed All Day and Every- 
body Out to Hear Fannin County’s 
Gifted Son Who Is Candidate for Con- 
gress.” 

It was a good thing for some of the 
rest of the Texas delegation which has 
managed to get such a generous share 
of Congressional honors that the quiet 
young school boy didn’t call any more 
shots than he did. If he had, some of 
them might have had to step aside. As 
it was he managed to land a job early, 
one that isn’t given away with a pound 
of tea and also one that takes a lot of 
brains to do well. 

Jack Garner got it for him. probably. 


The former member of the House from 


- 


conservative side and he had his hand 
in much of the railroad legislation in 
Republican days though, then as ever, 
he played no public part in its passage. 


Stood With Roosevelt 
On That V eto Ballot 


Indeed it seems to be the fate of Sam 
Rayburn to have his name left out of 
the dramtis personae even if he car- 
ries a large part of theshow. The 
present Fletcher-Raybury,, b bill is usu- 
ally referred to akomymously as the 
“Stock Exchange Act.” Back in Wil- 
son's Administration he managed to get 
a stock and bond bill through the House 


Which died in the Senate and then came 


back as an important but unidentified 
part of the Transportation Act, which 
took over the railroads during the war. 


thropoid. 


that the family tree split in the Eocene 
era, approximately 50,000,000 years ago. 


keys and eventually anthropoids; and on 
the other hand the ancestors of man. On ' 


be very distant cousins. 
Remote Common Ancestors 
Close study of thousands of human and 
simian bones both in the collections of the 


himself would appear as a glorified an- | 


The other theory, says Dr. Hrdlicka, was | 


sound deductions. 
Many Physical Differences 
It is becoming increasingly clear, he. 


| said, that every organ and every feature. 


‘United States National Museum and else- | 


where, which Dr. Hrdlicka has reported 
to the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington, convinces him that neither of 
,; these two latter hypotheses can be correct. 
| There are striking resemblances. between 


in the human body differs from every 


From some common primitive primate, organ or feature in the body of a gorilla | 
such as the lemur or the tarsius, arose on | Or a chimpanzee far too fundamentally | 
the one hand the great families of mon-|to allow the conclusion that they are 


merely variations of a recent common 
'Ppattern. A great time interval must be 


this theory man and the great.apes would | allowed for the different features to have 


become so different. 

On the other hand, both man and the) 
apes have features which, however dif-. 
ferent the courses they have followed, are. 
not found lower in the scale. The evi- | 
dence consists often of relatively small 
details. For example, there is a fossa, or 
hollow, on the shaft of the thigh bone 
of both the anthropoids and man. It 


hardly appears at all among the lower , 


Fisher Company, declared that Col. Axton, 
‘its head, is the highest paid executive of 
‘any tobacco company, having a salary of 
$10,000, but that his real earnings from 
| the tobacco business in 1933 were $403,803. 
Col. Axton testified his company made a 
net profit last year of $1,600,000. He said 
he wished there were a way to give better 
returns to the tobacco producer. 


primates. It has obviously been derived 


from a common ancestor of these two 
higher families and has become general- 
ized in both. But the pattern of this 
femoral fossa is radically different in man 
and the anthropoids so as to form a dis- 
tinct feature. There are literally nun- 
dreds of such details appearing from close 
study of great numbers of bones. as well 
as the soft parts, which bear out his 
thesis, Dr. Hrdlicka said. 
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What the Various States Are Doing; 
Kirst Steps in National Planning 


Pron 


Use of Domestic Food Dyes ‘A Court Annulment 


President’s Recognition Foreign Surpluses 
Of Rise in Living Costs And Our Export Plan: For Coloring Easter Eggs 


The cost of living is higher, judging || The hard-boiled eggs that tender adoles- | 


by Government reports on the price|/A Handicap to Move to Sell ‘ents decorated for Easter were colored Federal Blow at Easy Decrees 
of life necessities. Presidential recog- }| F Products Abroad with domestic dyes. Only occasionally do | F , 
nition of this upward trend in the |) ee ee small shipments of foreign food dyes enter | or Americans 
te ¢ side of the family budget came One of the Government's first attempts this country. since quite a big industry. 
ak, a veto message on the independent }\t help American farmers by exporting has developed out of manufacturers’ de- 
offices bill, returned March 27 to Con |! aovicultural surpluses was crippled last sires t ke f  ullur- 
gress minus Mr. Roosevelt’s signature. “igor sr sires to make. food products more allur 

The President said: “The cost of proves by counterbalancing farm surpluses ing to the eves. Production of food color- 
living seems to "be rising slowly.” Pay | abroad. ; jing materials amounted to 135,000 pounds 
of Federal employes : 8 op ent The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- jn 1922, 305.000 in 1930. 

oe pelts ition had offered to lend $40,000,000 to the. 


Of Mexico Divorces 


Committee that a deficit of $2,000,000 was 
assured. A bitter fight in conference is | 
forecast. Provision for educational needs 
is the heart of the controversy. | 

Number of employes on the civil service | 
and salaries of county officers were much | 
reduced by an economy-minded legislature | 


Western Discussion of Problems of Govern- 
ment—Tax Receipts Grow—Efforts to 
Balance Budgets—Liquor Control 


When is a divorce not a divorce? 

Sometimes when it is granted in Mexico, 
Justice Bailey of the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Cort decided on March 
28. He vuled on that day that a husband 
was obligated to support his wife even 


ROBLEMS of local, State and Federal! 


Government, as they affect Western | 


States, were discussed by public officials 
and students of public affairs at a con- 


ference of 13 organizations representing | 


11 Western States, held March 28-30, at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. The occasion was considered the 
most important and largest round table 
ever held in western United States. 


Reorganization of government, munici- 
pal finance, social insurance, national re- 
coverv and public welfare, housing and 
the “New Deal,’ Government research 
agencies, debts and tax collections, and 
municipal, State and Federal interrela- 
tionships provided subjects for consid- 
eration. 

More than 300 delegates attended the 
round table. Thev represented: Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association, American 
Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, California City Man- 
agers’ Association, Governmental Re- 
.earch Association, League of California 
Municipalities, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National] Association of 
Housing Officials, National Municipal 
League, Public Administration Clearing 
House, United States Conference of May- 
ors, and the Western Civil Service As- 
sembly. 

x * * 


State and Regional Planning 
TNDER the stimulus of Federal spon- 


/ sorship of national planning, every. 


State is preparing to study State needs 


and develop State programs for State and . 


local betterment projects. particularly en- 
gineering and construction undertakings. 
These projects, according to the Federal 
emergency and recovery program, will 
link into the activities of the Public Works 
Administration and of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 

The National Planning Board is en- 
couraging the organization of State plan- 
ning boards throughout the country. 
This Federal agency is ready to assist the 
State boards by providing the services of 
a planning consultant. 

New York. New Jersey and the six New 
England States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island are to be repre- 
sented in a regional planning conference 
at Concord, N. H., which opened April 1 
and will continue through April 2. The 
National Planning Board will be present. 

The planning programs of these eight 
States are to be coordinated through the 
activities of the regional boards. State 
chairmen and consultants of planning 
boards and State officials willl take part 
‘The. national board has been asked to 
designate a regional consultant. 

State-wide councils for promotion of 
regional, city and community planning 
and as aids to the State planning boards, 
have been organized in Oregon and Mon- 
tana. The Oregon council developed from 
the annual Oregon commonwealth con- 
ference, held at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene. A State planning conference was 
held in Montana at the call of the State 
Planning Board. 

The Oregon council established group 
activities for consideration of recreation, 
library service, adult education, character- 
building organizations such as boy and 
girl scouts, public health, arts, and wel- 
fare. The relation of State, city and com- 
munity planning to national planning was 
explained as cooperation with the definite 
obiectives of providing better and more 
modern homes, more. attractive streets, 
highways and landscapes. 

Water conservation and stabilization of 
farming and ranching were objectives 
emphasized at the Montana conference. 
Group organizations covered minerals and 
mining, highways and transportation, wel- 
fare and education, land resources. Prob- 
lems of irrigation development, restoration 
of the range, cutting out submarginal 
land, return of tax title lands to economic 
use, development of recreational resources 
and other subjects were discussed. 

The State Planning Board of Michigan 
has designated a committee to lay before 
the National Planning Board the results 
of an interrupted survey covering 15 years 
to provide an analysis of land use prob- 
lems conducted by the State conservation 
department. It is anticipated that Mich- 
igan may become the laboratory for a na- 
tional program of shrinking agricultural 
areas. 

A preliminary survey of al¥ social po- 
tentialities within the State will engage 
the initial work of the State Planning 
Board of New York. This survey is dec- 
signed to provide data as a basis for an- 
alysis and charting of future usefulness 
of State sections for recreational, agricul- 


tural, forest, watershed and industrial 
purposes. 

Land uses, integratation of a transport 
system, housing facilities, population 


trends, water resources, local government 
reorganiation, and other improvements in 
the general welfare of the State are to be 
considered by the State Planning Board of 
Kansas. A 10-year plan of development is 
contemplated. 

“A Town and City Zoning and Planning 
Primer” is the title of a 32-page publica- 
tion prepared by the State Planning Board 
of New Hampshire. This is being distrib- 
uted to community officials as an aid in 
Planning local improvements. 

x * * 


Revenues and Expenditures 


for government op-. 
4 


erations and how to provide the rev- 
enues to meet the cost continue to con- 
cern State legislatures and State execu- 
tives. Governors in several States have 
declared to approve appropriations unless 
the revenues to meet them are provided. 
Bills appropriating money from the gen- 
eral funds of Ohio will not be signed by 
Governor White, he has announced. until 
the pending taxation program has been 
acted upon by the iegislature and ap- 
proved by himself. The school refinanc- 
ing bill, the Muskingum conservation proj- 
ect and mot#iers’ pensions are among the 
pending measures that will be held up. 


Opposition to both a sale tax and an) 


income tax and even against any new 
form of tax legislation has been voiced 
in voluminous correspondence to State 
legislators. In consequence, the status of 
the pending revenue measure is in doubt. 


An organized campaign to defeat revenue | 


legislation is suspected. 


Sales tax, income tax. increase in the, 


tax on personal tangible property, taxa- 
tion of chain stores are among the manv 
proposals for increasing receipts. 


acainst municipal operating shortages for 
this year. is proposed in a bill for re- 
Nef of municipalities. 


A ref- 
erendum on issuance of deficiency bonds | 


Governor Laffoon and the _ interim 
committee of the Kentucky Legislature 
have been in conference on raising rev- 
enue to balance the State budget. An 
income tax bill will probably be the out- 
come. A 2 per cent general sales tax is 
advocated by the senate floor leader, who 
is chairman of the interim legislative 
committee. 

Initial steps are being taken in West 
Virginia to place the new 2 per cent con- 
sumers’ sales tax into effect. Taxes paid 
by utillities and other businesses have 
been increased by the same revenue 
measure, effective April 1, just enacted 
by the State legislature. Critics of the 
revenue program contend that the coal 
mining and manufacturing industries of 
the State will be seriously burdened and 
that mines may have to cease activities. 

The South Carolina Legislature is con- 
‘Sidering a bill for State expenditures 
which contemplates no new sources ot 
,revenue. The Senate has increased by 
$400,000 to a total of $7,078,061 in provi- 
sions for expenditures in the appropriation 
/bill. A proposal to extend the time for 
payment of the general property tax is 
pending. 

Budget troubles are brewing in Missis- 
Sippi. The Senate has added thousands 
of dollars to the House omnibus appro- 
/priation measure in the face of a state- 


in Kansas. 
tailment of reports on local revenue condi- 
tions from county treasurers which is 
liable to cause chaos in State finances. 

The new consumers sales tax went into 
effect in Iowa on April 1. Schedules of 
tax liability have just been issued by State 
board of assessment and review. All per- 
sons selling commodities at retail must 
pay the tax, including hucksters, street 
and house-to-house salesmen. 

The constitutionality of the California 
seles tax law will come before the Federal 
courts. An injunction has been asked on 
the ground that the consumer is not given 
the privileges granted to the consumer of 
paying the tax under protest and then 
to take the case into court; and in requir- 


ing that all suits shall be brought in one. 


county of the State. 

Bringing Hard Liquor Back 
bags PRINCIPLE of State stores for 

package sales of hard liquor has been 
embodied in the report to Governor Win- 
ant of the New Hampshire commission 
for study of State liquor control. The 
question of calling a special session of the 
legislature to enact laws for control of 
the liquor traffic is before the Governor; 
this would remove the liquor problem as 
an issue in the 1934 elections. 

Liquor control is still before the New 

Jersey legislature without positive indica- 


The result predicted is a cur- | 


a year ago, would have been restored 
one-third starting next July 1, under 
the President’s plan. Congress voted 
‘| to restore that one-third as of last 
'| Feb. 1, another one-third July 1. 


| the House has refused to approve legisla- 


, tion which would limit sale of liquors to) 
use that much cotton. 


stores which deal in nothing else, or which 


would confine the privilege to taverns, , 


hotels and restaurants. Another plan to 
be submitted would permit sales in gro- 
-ceries, delicatessens 
whose primary objects are the sale of 
foods. There is strong opposition to con- 
trol of the liquor traffic by the liquor in- 
dustry. 

Home-brewing and the making of non- 
intoxicating wines in the home would be 
permitted under a model law proposed by 
‘the State liquor control department of 
‘Ohio. The beverages so produced would 
be restricted to home consumption and 


| not sold. 


‘lina legislature is expected to pass would 
|refer the question of State control of the 
liquor traffic to the voters. Only the ques- 
‘tion of whether liquor traffic should be 
authorized would be passed on, leaving the 
‘legislature to devise the system and 
method of control. 

, State monopoly on retail sale of liquor 


/ment from the Senate Ways and Means: tion of the solution to be arrived at. There | and elimination of saloons is proposed in 


'Chinese government for the purchase of 
American cotton. 


Last week the Chinese. 


informed the RFC that they had raised | 
‘so much cotton at home that they did not | 


} 


‘is @ deadlock between Senate and House; | 
cut its $40,000,000 cotton loan to $10,000,- 


and establishments. 


|three years and bear 5 per cent interest. 
| A-referendum bill which the South Caro- 


-& measure pending in the West Virginja 


need the American loan or the American | 
cotton. 
As a consequence the RFC agreed to 


000, and the Chinese declared they could 
Another $10,000,- 
000 advanced for the purchase of Amer- 
ican wheat and flouf already has been | 
used up by the Chinese government. 

What bearing the partial failure of this | 
first export attempt will have on the’ 
future farm exportation efforts was still | 
uncertain last week. It came just as the! 


'RFC was setting up three special Export- | 


Import Banks to make many loans such 
as that turned back by China. 

Under the original terms of the loan 
China was to purchase 600,000 bales of | 
American cotton. The loan, which was 
secured by Chinese taxes, was to run for 


legislature. If this measure is not en- 
acted, the issue of barring saloons will go 
to the voters. 

The Mississippi legislature has before it 
a bill to permit sale of liquor ,through | 
county sheriffs, subject to approval by the | 
people. This measure has had favorable | 
report from the joint judiciary committee. 


‘mill machinery to work. 


‘Mexico, tor such a divorce “is invalid and 
‘void as to residents of the United states.” 
| The case had becn pending since 1932. 
Recently the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Mexico City revealed that one- 
third of the so-called divorces granted re- 
Textile Foundation’s Plan for | cently re State of Morelos, Mexico, 
fraudulent, many of the persons. thus 
Domestic Production victimized being American citizens. 
Although an important user of foreign | 
flax and flax products, ranging from coarse | 
twines to the finest damask, this coun- | - 
try has no important linen industry. To For Youth of America 
start a domestic linen industry, the Tex- 
tile Foundation, with the Government co- To train young men and women for 
operating, is experimenting with flax pro- service and leadership in public life, the 
duction. National Institution of Public Affairs will 
If successful, it will mean a new crop, promote clubs in colleges where they may 
for the farmer and may put idle cotton talk over topics of moment. In addition, 
American flax; it will bring selected young people to 
Will not interfere with cotton but. may | Washington for two or three months’ work 
supplant seme of the raw flax now im- and training in how the Federal Govern- 
ported. Main flax products are paper, ap- ment operates. 
parel, towels, handkerchiefs, and other, The Institution's program is receiving 
linens. support from educational and civic groups 
A quantity of pedigreed flax seed is to! as well as the Government. It is self- 
be planted in Virginia, West Virginia, governing, privately financed and non- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten-' partisan. At a convention of the National 
nessee, according to the Department of! Student Federation last December the 
Commerce. plan was proposed by Chester H. McCall, 
Northern Ireland’s linen industry is hav- | Assistant to Secretary of Commerce 


Efforts to Develop 
A Linen Industry 


Training in Leadership 


ing a good year, the Department is in-| Daniel C. Roper, at the suggestion of Mr. 


formed. Exports are far ahead of last; Roper, who for several years has favored 
year and 80 per cent of the linen weaving | the idea of training for public service and 
looms are operating. leadership. 
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Cylinder 


Exceptional power and reliabil- 
ity, with low operating cost. The 
most economical Ford engine 
ever built. 


Engine 


est, and most 
built—the id 


Here, without doubt, is the strongest, sturdi- 


economical Ford Truck ever 
eal combination of power, 


speed, reliability and low cost per ton-mile. 


NEW 
Dual Carburetion 


Gives more miles from every gal- 
lon of fuel. Insures easier start- 
ing in cold weather. Minimizes 
crankcase oil dilution. 


We've built 


There’s a definite plan behind this New 
Ford V-8 Truck—da plan that means lower 
costs for every truck user. 


this New Ford V-8 Truck with 


the idea that every job is a tough job. Any 


truck can do the easy jobs. But it takes a 
real truck to stand up on the tough jobs. 


The New Ford V-8 Truck will do that be- 


NEW 
Waterline 
Thermostats 
Enable engine to warm up more 


quickly and maintain an efficient 
operating temperature. 


First of all, 
size in every 


cause it has reserve strength and power. 


it's a real truck —tull-truck 
vital part. Everything about 


it—engine, axles, chassis, frame, body, 


springs, wheels—everything has been 
specially designed to meet the extra de- 
mands of heavy-duty truck service. 


NEW FORD TRUCK 


Full Floating 
Rear Axle 


Greater strength and stamina. 
Axle shafts can be removed with- 
out jacking up wheels 


The biggest feature is the special truck- 


type, 80-horsepower V-8 engine. Scientific 


dynamometer tests show that 


the Ford V-8 NEW 


engine delivers a greater output of horse- 


Connecting-rod 


power per gallon of fuel than any Ford 


Bearings 


engine ever built. Cost records of owners 


are proof of its economy. 


See the nearest Ford dealer for complete 


High lead bronze, same as used 
in racing cars and airplanes. 
New standard of bearing life 
under severest operating service. 


details and ask him to show you how you 


can save.money and increase your profits 
by using Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial 
Cars. There’s a body type for practically 
every hauling and delivery need. 


NEW 
Truck-type 
Cylinder Heads 


Newly designed combustion 
chambers, combined with dual 


| 


NEW 
Oil Economy 


Lower operating costs because 
of newly designed aluminum 
pistons, baffle plates, oil pan tray 
and other engine refinements. 


V-8 TRUCK C 


(1311/:-inch wheelbase) . .8500 


(All prices #. 0. b. Detroit. Truck chassis 


LOW PRICES 


HASSIS 


V-8 TRUCK CHASSIS 
(157-inch wheelbase)... .$520 


THREE DIFFERENT WHEELBASES 


and a. body style for practically every type of hauling and delivery 


V-8 COMMERCIAL CAR CHASSIS 
(112-inch wheelbase)... .5360 


Prices on Ford V-8 units complete with bodies are yroportionately low 


rices include front fenders, running boards, bumper, 
complete instrument panel and cowl assembly, electrical system including lamps, coincidental lock, too 


5 wheels, 4 tires, s 


are tire carrier, 
S and t 


carburetion, give more horse- 
power with lower compression. 


NEW 
Appearance 


New radiator appearance, chro- 
mium-plated front bumper and 
other new features of front end 
appearance. 


though they had received a divorce in ; 
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AMERICA’S N 


ATI 


A Code to Save 


Nation’s Timber 
From Depletion 


Conservation as a Product 
Of the NRA Program; 
Safeguarding Jobs of 10 
Million of Our Citizens 


American timber interests own 400,000, 
000 acres of wooded land, which supplies 
raw material for lumber processors. For 
the first time in history, they are bound, 
starting June 1, to a conservation program 
designed to protect the Nation's timber 
stand. 

When President Roosevelt approved 
amendments to the lumber code March 
25, he took the biggest step to date in 
forest preservation, a policy close to his 
heart. Civilian Conservation Corps work- 
ers, 300,000 of them, have been polishing 
the forests for nearly a year and have 
planted millions of trees. 

Pending is a plan to bring 150,000,000 
acres of publicly-owned timber into the 
program by getting Federal and State 
governments to cooperate in preventing 
depletion of their wooded areas. 

Products of forest supply a livelihood 
for 10,000,000 citizens and give direct em- 
ployment to 1,000,000. Timber stands 
comprise a fifth of the total national area. 

Later in the week the NRA considered 
further lumber and timber products code 
amendments designed to stimulate ex- 
ports and .restrict productive capacity. 
Relative to plans to limit lumber and 
timber imports. E. B. Ford, member of 
the code authority, said that every million 
feet. of lumber imported means the loss 


of $15,000 in pay envelopes of American 


Jabor. 


Detrimental Effect 
Of Oil Prosecutions 


Mr. Ickes’ Views on Result of 
Actions Under Codes 


Prosecution of oil companies for code 
violations throws the industry into a state 


of chaos, in the opinion of Oil Adminis- 


trator Harold L. Ickes. As a matter of 
fact, he believes the oil cartel proposed 
in February would have done away with 
destructive price wars among oil and 
gesoline operators, particularly in Cali- 
fornia. 

Because his company is included in 
§ndictments tor code violations in Cali- 
fornia, Kenneth R. Kingsbury, president 
of the Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, resigned from the industry’s plan- 
ning and coordination committee, Mr. 
Ickes announced March 31. The Admin- 
istrator explained he accepted it  be- 
cause Mr. Kingsbury felt resignation was 
the only course open to him. Besides, 
Mr. Iskes voised a word of praise for Mr. 
Kingsbury’s work on the committee. 

Mr. Ickes disapproved March 27 a rec- 
ommendation of the planning committee 
to relax code prohibitions against unfair 
price discount... He was advised by coun- 
sel for the Petroleum Administrative 
Board that it would have permitted com- 
panies which obtain business. by violating 
the code to “keep it at the expense of 
those abiding by the code.” — 7 


Prohibition of Fakes 
By Health Schools 


Proposals for More Rigid Rules 
On Advertising 


Those bulging muscles in pictures ad- 
vertising courses on how to get strong at 
home should not be painted on the photo- 
graphs by retouching artist but always 
should be the real thing, in the opinion of 
Charles P. Roman, of New York. Mr. 
Roman made this suggestion at the NRA 
hearing on a code for private home study 
schools. He spoke for Charles Atlas, of | 
New York, operator of a physical culture | 


course. 
trade | 


The code provides numerous 
practice restrictions, but Bernard Lichten- 
berg, vice president of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, proposed that they be 
made even more rigid. particularly in 
reference to correspondence school ad- 
vertisement appearing in “help wanted” 
columns. Also he opposed “money back” 


advertising as opening the door to sharp | 


practices. ‘reduction in the average hours of work 


Speaking for the industry's code com- 
mittee, J. S. Noffsinger said the schools 
we 4,800 persons in 1926, 2,300 in 
1932. 


The Reason for Slowness 
In Getting Codes in Force 


The NRA has an answer for it when 
someone complains that recovery codes 
aren't being pushed through fast enough. 

Food and grocery manufacturers heard 
the answer March 26 when C. H. Janssen, 
chairman of the National Food and Gro- 
cery Distribution Code Authority, and 
Henry King, joint chairman of the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, complained about the slowness 
with which codes are being approved. 
The answer came from NRA Division Ad- 
ministrator Armin W, Riley: “The reason 
is the slowness with which industries 
present them,” 


$17,000,000 More Wages 
In Children’s Wear Trade 
When the NRA code for the infant’s 


and children’s wear industry goes into ef- 
fect April 9 it will mean a jump in wages 


of $17,000,000 a vear, Administrator John- | 


son told President Roosevelt. who ap- 
proved the code March 28. The vode af- 
fects working conditions of 100,000 em- 
ployes. It applies to makers of about 
every kind of apparel from baby’s swad- 
dling clothes to snappy outfits for young- 
sters just entering their ‘teens. 


NRA Regulation of Labor 
In Shoe Rebuilding Trade 


The 80,000 members of the shoe rebuild- 
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A NEW ERA FOR THE NRA—THE 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


PRICE DIFFICULTIES—WIDENING RANGE OF 
WAGE INCREASES 


ND 


CODE ENFORCEMENT PROBLEM— 


4 NEW stage in the life of the National 
Recovery Administration now defi- 
nitely has been reached. It is the rather 
prosaic period when thoughtful and care- 
‘ful administrators will endeavor to smooth 
‘out enforcement 
to make the new 
government work quietly and with a min- 
‘imum of friction. 

' In that connection, much significance 
is attached to the report that Gen, Hugh 
Johnson, 
‘NRA, will receiv 
President Roosevelt, 
over a nation-wide drive for new hous- 
ing in an attempt fo break the remaining 
log-jam of the depression—that which has 
the capital goods industry tied up. 

| The General has a genius for organi- 
,zation and a genius for composing the 
| differences between opposing groups. He 
it was who narrowed down the points at 
‘issue between employes and employers in 
the automobile group, so that President 
'Roosevelt could intervene’ effectively. 
| That was just the latest of a long pro- 
cession of herculean feats. Another may 
‘come in his adjustment of differences be- 
tween workers and employers in the coal 


e a new commission from 


of a bellwether. When it posts its prices 
‘all the other concerns quickly fall into 
line, and the result virtuaily is price 
fixing. 

That type of practice, now considered 


now are studying the matier. 


| Any change, however, hits right at the | regulates brokerage business. Be ise ; e 
Administrator and organizer of Vital portion of the whole code practice | growing number of wage increases made 
industries, | 
He is slated to take They have made concessions to labor in | 


so far as it concerns many 


the form of higher wages and shorter 
hours and expected through price stabili- 
zation to get back the addea cost. But 
_the President feels that there must be 
/some way to preserve competition and not 
to protect inefficiency. 


| There are many suggestions for modifi- | 


‘cation of the present type of open price 
practices, including secret reporting to a 
Government agency, and daily posting of 
‘high and low prices like stock exchange 
quotations, without naming companies. 
But as yet no agreement on ‘a ‘uniform’ 
‘policy has been reached. 

| 


industry. __ | Wages Moving Up 
But there aren’t NRA’s to organize | ‘RITICISM is being heard of the wage 
every day, or automobile strikes to settle. \« and price policies under NRA, on the 
Besides, 372 in- ground that in practice they resemble a 


dustries have dog chasing his tail. 
4 been brought 


ei driving. That'son. But each time a wage increase is 
a whole period of announced, a report accompanies the an- 
hectic activity is nouncement telling that prices are ex- 
s nearing an end,| pected to rise to cover the cost. 
‘vith the period | Thus the workers employed get higher 
of administra- pay, but the buyers of the products of 
tion. ahead. the industry must contribute more. That 
Many of Gen- often means that they will buy less, 
eral Johnson's they buy less then eventually there would 
friends have felt be a slackened demand and a reduction 
that he would jn employment and finally a reduction in 
not be happy in wages, 
the roll of po- | Opponents of this method of price rais- 
iceman for industry, with a multitude ing assert that it is hindering rather than 
of details to attend to. encouraging recovery by stressing price 
If he undertakes to engineer a vast|rather than production volume. Their 
housing effort, he still would be available idea is that the-cart is being put in front 
for NRA duties in periods of crisis, and of the horse. Past experience has dem- 
at the same time would have an outlet onstrated, in their view, that increased 
for his tremeidous energy. ‘production at low price leads gradually 
a to heavier consumption and a slowly ris- 


: ‘ing trend of prices. T. 
Mr. Harriman Steps Up po prices. To raise prices first 


_ imeans to hold down consumption and to 
oS peoagge up into a position of promi- prevent widespread reemployment. 
* 


nence in the coming job of real | x * 
‘forcement of codes is W. Averill Harri- New Policy in Labor Disputes 


jman, young and tactful member of the | CHANGES in the NRA 
| Whether he would occupy the position | 
‘now filled by General | dustry were announced by General John- 
|tioned. But his is to be the task of ob- | mm wnat 
taining compliance with the multitude of ated “industrial relations boards.” These 


boards, composed of one representative of 


Gen. Johnson 


There is a sharp difference of opinion 


in Washington over whether enforcement 
of the codes—except in the basic indus- 
tries—is possible. Just how the NRA is 


employers, one of labor, and one of the 
Government, would resemble agencies al- 
ready functioning in the coal industry 


and the textilé industry, and starting to 


to keep an eye on three or four million 
retail stores to determine whether or not 
they have marked up the invoice cost of 


function in the automobile industry. 
Heading up these industrial relations 


boards in each industry would be a Labor 
Policy Board in 
Washington. 
qa This board would 
4 be directly under 
NRA and would 
not be connected 
with the Na- 
(tional Labor 
Board. 
As a result, in 


each item of merchandise by at least 6 
per cent, is a question. But that is just 
a sample of the details involved in this 
new process, 
Some people are of the opinion that if 
the Federal Government through NRA 
seeks to obtain enforcement of the thou- 
'sands of code provisions, then it will face 
a task that will make the prohibition en- 
‘forcement problem seem simple by com- 
parison, 
Yet Mr. Harriman is to undertake the 
job. He will organize a special litigation 
division under Donald Richberg, general 
counsel of NRA. Also brought into play 
will be the power to withdraw the Blue 
‘Eagle, and to obtain cease and desist or- 
ders from the Federal Trade Commission. 


tne Labor Ad- 
visory Board of 


dent of the A. F. 


Donald Richberg 
L., the influence 


x * 
The Place of NRA 

UST about all hope that NRA will be a 
major force driving the country to- 
ward recover.’ now has been abandoned. 
Rather, the system of self-government is 
being set down as a means for reform of 
business practices and as a method of 
placing a bottom under wages and a top 

on hours of work. 
It is credited with bringing about a big 


‘in industry that will show up later when 
demand for labor picks up. But as a self- 
started and a 
prime agency for 
4 reviving pros- 
perity, the NRA 
> has had to give 
Way. 
Much _ atten- 
f tion now is to be 
“ given to housing 
and to the cap- 
ital goods in- 
‘dustries, like 
construction and 
Amachinery. 
There it is that 
a major portion 
of the country’s 
unemploy ment 
lies. 


Harriman 


If General Johnson accepts the proffer 


of leadership in a national effort to bring 
about repair and building of homes, he 
may yet realize his ambition to break the 
‘back of the unemployment problem. 

| There also is under consideration a 
/modification of the Securities Act, to 
‘soften its lianility sections, as an induce- 
ment to capital to seek investment. Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma al- 
ready has introduced an amendment that 
would soften the present act. Investment 
‘is considered necessary to any sustained 
period of prosperity for the construction 
| industries. 

However, there are many Officials in 
/high places who are of the opinion that 
|@ modified securities act will not bring in- 
| vestment. They say that the public has too 
keen a recollection of .929 and ‘is not soon 
_to be in a mood to entrust its savings to 
the same managers who participated in 
_the affairs of that period, 

, General Johnson, tackling that problem, 
may find pienty of outlets for his energy 
ability, 


of the present NLB would be further un- 
dermined. 


An announcement of Senator Wagner, 
Chairman of the National Labor Board, 


dustry only after disputes had broken out. 
It no longer would serve as an agency 
toward company unions and toward out- 
side, or A. F. of L. unions. 

All these developments pointed to a de- 
cline in the importance of the present Na- 
tional Labor Board. That agency was ig- 


industry dispute. 


Wagner, calling for creation of a perma- 


week suggest that officials are soft-pedal- 


Board. Changes in the bill to which its 


finally are accepted, 
would oppose the bill, 


| 
A Plea for Higher Tariff 


— On Shingles From Canada 


organized labor 


Imports of red cedar shingles from 
British Columbia have taken a jump 
since the industry in the United States 
went under the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts code, and the President has asked the 
—_ Commission to find out why this 
s true. 
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procedure, and will try by officials as common, will have to be horse and wagon through now; you can’t 
system of industrial self- altered, in the opinion of Mr. Roosevelt. | drive the thundering herd. Loose as it 1s, 

He does not know just how the change | the code is just so much better than any- 
will come about, buf four Cabinet officers | thing we have had before.” 


2, 1934 
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Too Many Codes 


In Food Industry 


Puzzle for Business Men in 


Still the Strikes Persist; 
—Some Wage Increases 


Multiplicity of Rules 


Executives in the food and grocery busi- | Effect of Princ 
ness are puzzled by numerous NRA codes. 
| which they must live up to, and the NRA 


ples Adopted in Settling the Dispute in the 
Automobile Industry | 


heard about it March 26 at its code hear- 
ing for grocery manufacturers. As now. Despite the agreement ending any im- 
phrased, the proposed code would be a. mediate prospect of a strike in the auto- 
master code which would invite supple- industry, Washington continues 


mentary codes. | neerned over threatened labor 
Commenting on the plan, NRA division | sails F 


raw nore: | Sttikes broke out in rapid fire fashion 
“In reply, M. L. Toulme, secretary of thr Past 
involved in s 
Striking shipyards workers caused some 
ou can arive only oficial disquiet by turning down pro- 
posals of Federal intervention on the 
cround that they distrusted Government 
agencies. 
Spread of Higher Wages 
On the bright side, however, were 4 


| Most controverted was section 7, which 


to appease workmen and a lessening of 
tension in the bituminous coal industry 


Hotels — Clash ‘and the railroad industry. 
With Tourist Camps It became obvious, and was openly ad- 


mitted in some quarters of the Govern-. 
ment, that organized labor, as represented | 
by the American Federation of Labor | 


Conflicting Interests as Shown) yas peing worsted in the Washington | 
skirmishes with employers. 


At an NRA Hearing The Waener bill, labor’s expected 


Hotels for years have painfully watched |, weapon to aid its organization drive, 
many a traveling salesmen stop off at} faced important alteration by its author, | 
tourist cabins and haven’t been able to do! Senator Robert F. Wagner, ‘Dem.), of | 
much about it. This past week at the! New York. Some labor leaders said that | 
NRA’s code hearing for the tourist lodge if Senator Wagner makes the changes he 
and motor court trade, they had their proposes, then labor will withdraw support | 
inning and told the NRA that their; from the bill. 


given his endorsement to that particular 
measure. 


Rather, his settlement of the auto- 


mobile strike involved the application of. 


principles that are sharply at variance 
with the ideas and plans outlined by the 
National Labor Board and by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Two sections stand out in that settle- 
ment. One is the further interpretation 
of much disputed Scction Tia) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the sec- 


tion which gives to labor the right. to. 
organize and to bargain collectively. 


Says 
the agreement approved by the President 
and the automobile employes and em- 
ployers: 

“Reduced to plain language Section 7a 
of NIRA means— 

“(a) Employes have the right to organ- 


ize into a group or groups. 


“(b) When such group or groups are 
organized they can choose representatives 
by free choice, and such representatives 


must be received collectively and thereby | 
seek to straighten out disputes and im- 
' prove conditions of employment. 


“(c) Discrimination against 


any other unfair or 
barred.” 
Definite Principles Laid Down 


unjust reason, 


Then to carry into effect that interpre- | 
, tation of the law, definite principles were. 


employes | 
because of their labor affiliations or for! 
is 


smaller competitors should be bound by 
tne same code restrictions as hotels. 


“A guess would place the number of 


_tourist camps at 14,000, the NRA was told. 


Probably more than 100,000 individual 


{cottages are operated. The total invest- 


Thus industry after industry is report- ment is nearly $100,000,000: 
<j under codes by ing further wage increases, as requested | ness $25,346,510. 
the General's by President Roosevelt and General John- | 


annual busi- 


Tourist cabin operators want to work 


= employes seven days a week and want 


their own code, or none at all. Least of 


all do they want to be included in the 


If | 


plan for meeting labor disputes in in- | 


hotel code. 


Expected Benefits 
. Of Business Census 


Important Trade Questions 


That Will Be Answered 


Automobile Industry Pacified 
| The automobile strike settlement was 
widely interpreted as a blow to organized 
"labor because it gave recognition to the 
'company union principle. 

Left out of the whole automobile situ- 
ation was the National Labor Board, 
which. lost 

This board has been accused of friend- 
liness to the American Federation of 

Labor. 


Much significance was attached to the. 


ichanges which Senator Wagner announced 

he would make in his Trade Disputes 
Bill. 

It 

| employers to a high pitch of interest and 

‘activity. Originally, the 


eanized unions. In addition it would have 
barred the use of coercive tactics by em- 
| ployers in effecting labor 
' but would have made no mention of coer- 
cion if practiced by labor organizers. 


standing, as a consequence. | 


is this measure that has aroused | 
| 3.—A board is set up to pass on all 
measure called , 
for virtual extinction of the company or- 


organization, | 


enunciated that will be expected to have | 


a wide bearing on all future settlements. 
They are: 


1.—The employers agree to barggin col- 
| lectively with ireely chosen representatives | 
of groups and not to discriminate against. 


any employe on the ground of union 
affiliations. 


Labdor- group and a company union 
group, then each bargaining committee 
shall have a total membership pro-rata 


sents. 


This is a system of proportional 
representation in bargaining. 


questions of representation, discharge, and 
discrimination. Its findings are to he 
final. 

4.—The Government makes it clear that 


‘form of employe organization or repre- | 


2.—If there is more than one group ot. 
_employes, such as an American Federation 


to the number of men each member repre- . 


it favors no particular union or particular | 
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Theater Workers 


Offer a Free Show . 


‘Theatricals at a Code Hearing 
Of Players and Producers 


What producers think of their hired 
help and what the help in turn think of 
the producers makes good listening, and 
an audience at the NRA’s hearing March 
28 to revise the theatrical code got a good 
show without even a collection plate to 
worry about. 


Dorothy Bryant, for the Chorus Equity 
Association, was one of several who said 
that actors and chorus people get rough 
treatment from directors and managers. 
‘Actors’ and authors’ groups hurled 
charges at managers, also. 

Speaking for managers, Brock Pember- 
ton replied: “Of course the playwright 
think the play's the thing and the actor 
thinks he is the whole thing. And quite 
‘naturally the manager thinks he is re- 
sponsible for the whole thing. But to 
prove the importance of the manager, let 
/me make this suggestion: There are 40 
dark theatres in New York right now. 
Why don't the actors and playwrights get 
together and open them?” 

Serious effort was made at the hearing 
‘to do something about cut-rate tickets 
and “buys” ‘advance purchase of a block 


of tickets over a given period by an agency 
or speculator). 


majority of the workers agreed on an 
outside union, then all of the workers 
‘would be bound by any bargains that 
‘majority group made. 

A third is that the automobile industry, 
which in this battle was representing the 
steel industry, the oil industry, the rubber 
industry and other heavy industries, has 
agreed to accept the principle of collective 
bargaining with representatives of other 
than company unions. That is a gain 
for organized labor, and accounts for its 
acceptance of the agreement. 


New Labor Board Set Up 

But, significantly, in place of the Na- 
tional Labor Board as the agency to pass 
on questions of representation, discharge 
and discriminetion—a task for which the 
Board was created—a new board was set 
‘up. This move admittedly has under- 
mined the prestige of the NLB. 
Also, through the automobile settlement, 
all that was settled was the agreement 
on principles and the establishment of 
mechanics for negctiation. There still re- 
mains the whole problem of collective 
bargaining between the workers and the 
issue: as 
working hours, wages and working con- 


employers to determine such 


Field work of the Census of American | 
business, planned to furnish merchants Independence for Labor 
and operators of service and amusement Now Senator Wagner is pictured as_ 
business with valuable information for the ready to make a change that would permit | 
conduct of their establishment, is nearing; Companies to “initiate and participate in’ | 
completion. Dr. Stuart A. Rice, Assistant! the formation of labor organizations, but | 
Director of the Bureau of the Census, re- would bar them from “supervising or in- 
ports that more than 1,825,000 of the ex- fluencing” these unions after they are| 
pected 2,200,000 schedules that will cover | formed. or = 
every retail, wholelsale, and service busi-, Also proposed is a provision to forbid | 
ness in the United States, have been re-| unions as well as employers from using | 
ceived and the rest are expected in the| coercive or intimidating tactics. That 
next two weeks. | might, as organized labor sees it, hamper , 

Census Officials point out that one of ‘its organization drive which now is Gneer 
the most worthwhile results expected from | way throughout the country. As a result, 
the Census is to make the information the American Federation of Labor has 
gathered by the 1929 Census of Distribu-| served notice that if Senator Wagner 
tion more valuable. makes these’ changes it will oppose the 

“About one-fifth of all persons gain-| bill. 
fully employed in the United States are| President Roosevelt has let it be known 
absorbed by the distributing, service and| that he was friendly to the purpose of 
amusement business,” Dr. Rice says, “and! the Wagner bill as a means to stimulate 


sentation. The Government’s only duty | 
is to secure absolute and uninfluenced | 
freedom of choice, without coercion, re- ‘of the new board named to put the settle- 
Straint or intimidation from any source. | : 
5.—The industry agrees that, in reduc- | ment into effect. On the board are Dr. 
‘Leo Wolman, representing the CGovern- 


ing or increasing its force, first considera- | bee 
: ne : ment; Richard L. Byrd, of Pontiac, Mich., 
tion shall be given to human relationships, representing the workers, and Nicholas 


a individual skill and efficient | Kelly, of New York, representing the au- 
tomobile companies. 
Avoidance of Labor Monopoly | These men will check union membership 
Under this type of settlement, several | lists against company payroll lists to de- 
things become evident, as officials explain | termine the proportion of representatives 
it. ‘each shall have in any bargaining com-. 
One is that by permitting various groups . mittee. 
of employes to have membership on a bar-| Dr. Wolman, a professor at Columbia 
gaining committee, there is no chance for) university. now chairman of the Labor 
a “labor monopoly” such as employers Advisory Board of the NRA and member 
charged that the American Federation of of the National Labor Board, really is 
Labor was seeking. ,the arbiter. In the past he has been 


ditions. 
More immediate, however, is the action 


- Another is that the principle of ma- 
jority rule, which the National Labor 


‘affiliated with organized labor, but is not 
| tied to the American Federation of Labor, 


Board and the American Federation of | and has opposed many Labor Board poli- 


the census of these industries will show 
relative employment opportunities. The 
census will also show the seasonal fluctua- 


\labor organization free from company 
domination. But the President has not 


Labor have been seeking to establish, goes 
by the board. Under that system, if a 


|cies. He is known as eminently fair 
/minded and of a judicial temperament. 


tions in employment by months and will 
be a great aid to business men in future 
planning.” 

Among the important questions which 
this census is expected to answer are: 

What was the decrease in the business 
volume between 1929 and 1933? 

What kinds of business suffered the 
greatest decrease? 


ce the opinion of | 
4 William Green, jng habits? 
vice chairman of | 


NRA and presi- | 


made March 30, said that his agency here- | 
after would hold labor elections in in- 


to determine the sentiment of workers. 


nored in the settlement of the automobile. 

Should the pending bill of Senator . 
nent Labor Board, be enacted, then this | 
agency would be given a broad grant of | 
new power. But developments of the past | 
ling the affairs of the National Labor | 


author has agreed are so important that | 
labor spokesmen have said that, if they | 


What kinds of business experienced no 
| decrease, or had an increase?. 
What changes have taken place in buy- 


Can multi-unit businesses stand a de- 
pression better than independent estab- 
'htishments, or vice versa? 


_ How does position of the various kinds 


of wholesalers change during a depres- 
sion? 


' Is there an increase in direct selling 
_to consumers? 

| How has the hotel business stood the 
' depression? 

What is the extent of reduction in em- 
ployment in the various kinds of business 
‘compared with 1929? 

How does employment vary by months? 

To what extent are part-time employees 
used? 

What is the average annual wage ot 
full-time employes in each kind of busi- 
ness? 

How does it compare with 1929? 

Is the ratio of men to women employes 
| different now from what it was in 1929? 

What significant inventory changes have 
‘the various businesses instituted? Credit 
| changes? 

How much of current business sales vol- 


ume is represented by sales taxes? 


Difficulties for Cripples 
In Artificial Limb Code 


Wearers of artificial legs would be vic- 
‘tims of the proposed NRA code for the | 
artificial limb industry, the NRA was told | 
March 27 at a code hearing. The pro- 
20sed code limits work hours to 45 a 
.week. CC. H. Davies, Philadelphia pro- 
ducer, said skilled leg makers are hard to. 
get. Thus, he explained, the code would . 
be hard on the manufacturers and also on | 
users of artificial legs, who would not be 
“able to have their artificial limbs at- 


ness has started clicking again. 
tended to during the regular working ~~ Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
hours.” 


| helping business to CLICK... with 


ISTEN...do you hear it? It’s: 
g the symphony of Industry... 
the click-click-click of business 
machines... plaving in increased 
tempo a tune of accomplishment 
...and the words say that we're 
GOING SOMEWHERE at last! Busi- 


QUICK START - MORE POWER: 
RCA’s new Micro-Sensitive 
RADIO TUBES 


Underwood Typewriters...Under- 
| wood Elliott Fisher Accounting 

Machines... Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding-Figuring Machines 
...and carbon paper, ribbons and 
other supplies. 


When an Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Representative offers you 
any Underwood Elliott Fisher 


these prices on 
favorite RCA tubes 


Listen to “THE VOICE OF AMERICA,” Thursday evenings, 


product...typewriter, accounting 
machine or adding machine...bear 
in mind that Underwood Elliott 
Fisher makes each of these in a 
VARIETY sufficient to meet every 
need. The Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Representative, therefore, 
does not try to fit your problem 
to a machine. He simply supplies 
the RIGHT Underwood Elliott 
Fisher machine for your problem. 
You can depend upon him and 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Service. 
Remember, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher is the largest manufacturer 
of typewriters in the world. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

Accounting Machines 


Adding Machines... Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and Other Supplies 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


ing trade are mostly operators of small | xk 

shops who hire a total of 80,000 workmen. | The Price Problem 

When their NRA code becomes effective | NE OF the knottiest problems raised 
April §, ccbblers will get a minimum of by NRA is that of prices. About half 
$20 a week. As for bootblacks, they will of the codes of fair competition give to 
get at least $6. plus whatever tips come | the industries the right to post prices and 
their way. An eight-hour day is pro-| to indulge in open price agreements. 
vided except on Saturdays and days be- As President Roosevelt sees it, the re- 
fore holidays, when employers may work | sult of these provisions in many indus- 
their men 10 hours. , tries is to have some company act as sort 


( 


L 


8:30-9:00 E.S.T. Columbia Network... Key Station WABC, New York 


] 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 
Underwood Elliott Fisher, the typewriter 
leader of the world, offers a complete line of 
Standard, Noiseless and Portable models. 


Underwood Sundstrand 

Adding - Figuring Machine 
Underwood Elliott Fisher makes adding- 
purpose. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Accounting Machine 

A complete line of Accounting Machines: 

in numerous Elliott-Fisher, Unserwood 
and Sundstrand models, 


ELLIOTT FISHER 
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TO PRIVATE OPERATION [Rar 


A Temporary System Is Proposed to Supplant Emergency | 
Service Provided by the Army | 


The air mail door is wide open. Air ference at which routes allegedly were. 
transport officials have their accountants , divided among operators, Postmaster Gen- | 
poring over the books as they mull over eral Farley bars from bidding any com- 
the rules laid down by the Post Office De- pany “who has as any of its officers or | 
partment in advertising for new bids to directors any person who has entered into 
fiy the mail. or proposed to enter into any combina- | 

Now scrambling for a chance to carry tion to prevent the making of competitive 
the mail for three months are old air mail bids for carrying the mails, or who has 


AIR MAIL ON WAY BACK New Bids fo 


r Air Mail Routes Blind-flying Schools NEW SUPPORT FOR CHANGE 
oT eee | For Our Army Pilots JN ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS 


Secf Some Lessons Learned From 
oF The Air Mail Service 


Army fliers are trained to fight enemies | 
over Long years of Congressional debating. Going into history, Mr. Lea said that 
| scheduled time. | were consumed before an amendment was in 1888 Grover Cleveland would have been 

Impressed by lessons it has learned in submitted to the States for abolition of | reelected, instead of vielding to Benjamin 
| fying the mail for several weeks, the Army | the “Lame Duck” sessions of Congress, by Harrison, had the new plan been in ef- 
| now is making its pilots learn blind flying | which members often served some months fect. Two other Presidents, he said, were 


Mr. Roosevelt's Approval of Plan to Base Electoral Ballots 
On Popular Vote 


land soon all Army air mail pilots win | fter they had been defeated for re- elected over opponents who got more 


election. votes. 
|have passed the Department of Commerce Just as many years have passed since 


| a The Lea-Morris plan would work like 
‘test for the scheduled air transport rating. | agitation first was raised to change the ¢pijs: If a Presidential candidate gets, for 
| Learning their blind flying lessons, mili- | indirectly example, 75 the popular votes 
| 4 co in a State, he will get the same per- 
pong As usual, the present session of Con- centage of the State’s electoral votes, 
Kbit, “Then. the as before it a plan to let the which could be split into one-hundredths, 
— or in mo go! pit. Then the | subtes vote on a change in the Consti- | or still smaller fractions if necessary to 
rw soit fr voles wi ased on the popular vote in| Under the present method, it would be 
Underwood & Underwood climbs each State. Giving it impetus is the possible for se of the voters to 
vioien approval ot President Roosevelt as revealed elect a President, said Mr. Lea. 

p or s pa > e inspector 27 to the House Rules Committee. present electoral college has 531 
4 | In informing the Committee of the votes, varying 47 for me York to 
Chief Executive's attitude, Representative | 3 for Nevada. e Presidential candidate 
extended periods as the Postmaster Gen-| New temporary routes may be added to! Wyo., Salt Lake City, Utah, Elko, Nev., Reno., Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, All this is designed to teach pilots t0| eq (Dem.), of California, cosponsor of | getting a plurality of populalr votes in a 
eral may deem advisable.” the 15 already planned. The bid ad- ney. sacramento Cal. San Francisco, Ca?., Md., Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., Ra- fly by instrument, as they would be com-| the plan with Senator Norris (Rep.). of State gets all of the electoral votes, thus 
Air lines whose contracts were cancelled | vertising calls for service over the fol-, to Oakland, Cal Approximately 2,900 miles. | leigh, N. C., Florence, 8. C.. Charleston, 8. c,, Pelled to do in heavy clouds or fog. | Nebraska, said: “I was authorized to say disenfranchising a portion of the voters. 
for “fraud and collusion” don’t have a! jowing routes: ee _- 2 ote Philadel an. Harrisburg (Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla. Daytona Lack of funds, the Army claims, has! that he (President Roosevelt) thought the Objecting to the Lea-Morris plan before 
chance in the new distribution of con-| Newark, N. J, via Cleveland, 0., Toledo, ©. Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa, Columbus, O., Indian- Beach. Fia., to Miami, Fila. Approximately yetarded use of blind-fiying instruments.’ principle of the proposition was sound, the Rules Committee were Representa- 
tracts, uniess they change their executive Chicago, [l., Moline, Ill., Iowa City. Ia.. Des! apolis, Ind., Terre Heute, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., "Newark, 3. J.. Philadelphia. Pa.. Washing- From now on, though, military sky-riders and good and that he would be glad to tives Martin (Rep.). of Massachusetts} 
personnel. | D. C., Richmond, Va. Greensboro, N. C., will get their fill of fiving without a chance see this proposition put through at this Mapes (Rep.). of Michigan; Lehibach 

Apparently referring to the 1930 con-'Chevenne, Wyo., Denver, Colo., Rock Springs, | Los Angeles, Cal. Approximately 2,600 miles, | to see land or sky. 


lines, as welll as several small lines and made any agreement, or given or per- 
a few lines which may be organized formed. or promised to give or perform 
quickly for the purpose. any consideration whatever to induce any | 
Awards are to be made in two or three other person not to bid for any other | 
weeks and the Army likely will retire to mail contract.” 
its usual peacetime flying, enriched by Fifteen Routes Set Up 
some new seronautic experience and con- —pirteen routes are set up by Mr. Farley 
vinced that its pilots should know more and bidders will name the price at which | 


about blind flying. they are willing to carry the mail tem- | 

len gna rage porarily. Later on, says Mr. Farley, it is Postmaster General Farley, seated at right, tells reporters private 
Although the new contracts will be for expected that Congress will pass a per-| ostm on 
three months, the Post Office Department | manent air mail law and then the De-| lines will have a chance to . 


can extend them for “one or two three-| partment will advertise for permanent Center, seated, Harllee Branch, 2d Asst. PMG. 
month periods or such portion of such | contracts. 


[Continued on Page 18 Column 2.] 


session of Congress.” (Rep.). of New Jersey. 
nly the Cen ter L, CAVES... they are the Mildest Leaves 
LUCKICS are KIN) to your 

HEREVER the finest tobaccos goow— ‘The center leaves are the mildest leaves—they 

in our own Southland, in Turkey, in taste better and farmers are paid higher prices 
Greece—all over the world, we gather the very —_ for them. These center leaves are the only ones 
Cream of the tobacco Crops for Lucky Strike. — used in making Luckies. Then ‘‘It’s toasted”’ 
And that means om/y the center leaves. Not the —for throat protection. And every Lucky is 
top leaves—because those are under-developed fully packed with these choice tobaccos— 
—not ripe. Not the bottom leaves—because made round and firm, free from loose ends— 
those are inferior in quality—they grow close — that’s why Luckies do not dry out. Naturally, 
to the ground, are coarse, dirt-covered, sandy. — Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat. 

| 
‘It’s toasted”’ 
/ Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat 
NOT the top leaves—they’re under-developed 
—they are harsh 
Only the Center Leaves— these are the Mildest Leaves They taste better 
- NOT the bottom leaves—they’re inferior in | 
quality—coarse and sandy} 
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House Overwhelmingly Votes to Disregard President's Message--Two Votes Decide Question in Senate-- Veterans Benefits and 


HEN the House and Senate last week 
voted to override the President’s 

veto on the Independent Offices Bill (H. 
R. 6663), they did much more than sim- 


ply give a set back to the Administration | 


legislative program. 


They restored three-fourths 
former compensation in 29,000 


the 
“pre- 


of 


sumptive” cases, which were cut off by. 
the Economy Act of 1932. To some 75.000 


Government employes were resiored the 
major portion of their salary cuts of last 
July. Congressmen themselves are in- 


cluded in this group, in effect voting them- | 


selves a pay raise. 


It is now up to the Federal Govern- 
ment to prove that incapacity of a vet- 
eran was not incurred in actual service. 
If the Government cannot do so. 
veteran’s benefits will continue. The bur- 
den of proof no longer rests with the 
former soldier. where it was placed by 
the Economy Act of 1932. In overriding 
the President's veto, Congress rewrote 
onto the statutes the presumption that 
disability incurred up to five years after 
the end of the war was service incurred. 

The House debated the veto but briefly 
before voting 310 to 72 to override. 
Senate lived up ot its deliberative tradi- 
tions and toox a full day to discuss the 
pros and con's of benefits before voting 
63 to 27 to override. 
Senate were packed with veterans 


Pllause. Several times the presiding offi- 
cer threatened to clear the galleries. 


Two Massachusetts Republicans stood 
with the President in the House, the only 
ones of their party to do so. None were 
with him in the Senate vote, as the 
Progressives joined with the regular Re- 
publicans. 


.Excerpts from the discussion of 
subject in the House March 26 follow: 
TnHousm shrd cmfwy shrdlu ni 


Mr. WOODRUM (Dem.), of Va. It is 
my purpose to make a very brief expla- 
nation of what I understand the veto mes- 
sage to contain, and to answer, if I can, 
any questions that Members may want to 
ask me in order that we may understand 
as clearly as possible what is involved in 
the message, and then to move the pre- 
vious question. 


When Congress a year ago passed the 
bill commonly known as the “economy 
bill”, we conferred upon the President of 
the United’States in that instance, as well 
as we have in many other instances, very 
broad and sweeping powers to deal with 
veterans’ benefits. I think it is agreed by 
all of us, as it has been understood by the 
Chief Executive, that the practical op- 
erations of the first regulations passed un- 


the 


the 


The galleries in the | 
and | 
others who frequently joined in the ap-. 


How AND WHY CONGRESS OVER-RODE A VETO 


Federal Pay the Cause of Controversies--Events in Both Houses of the Congress Summarized 


YONGRESS “played hookey” 
on a variety of legislation. 
tion bill (H. R. 6663) by a vote 


by 310 to 72. 


business before the Senate. 
| and now goes gack to the House 
in the reopening of the Century 


operative credit among people 
but action deferred. 


The Week in the Senate 


day to Monday, ajter a stressful four days in both houses. 
Committees, however, continued hearings and executive sessions 


Over the President’s messaged objections, the Senate over- 
rode the President's veto of the Independent Offices appropria- 


votes to spare over the required two-thirds of those voting. The - 
bill became law, the House having already overridden the veto 


The new tax bill (H. R. 7835), officially the Revenue Act of 
1934, passed by the House six weeks ago, was reported from the 
Finance Committee, with increased levies and is now unfinished 


The Bankhead bill (H. R. 8402) to aid the cotton industry by 
limiting production, passed the Senate, 46 to 39, with amendments, 


President Roosevelt in a message read in both houses recom- 
ne | mended appropriation of $405,000 for Government participation 
e | 
A conference report on a bill (H. R. 7599) authorizing $5,000.- 
000 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to aid in earth- 
quake and flood rehabilitation on the Pacific coast was adopted. 
A Federal Credit Union System bill (S. 1639) to establish co- 


over the week-end, from Thurs- 


of 63 ayes to 27 nays, with three 


for adjustment of differences. 


of Progress at Chicago this year. 


of small means, was considered 


the reviewing boards. 

Mr. O'MALLEY (Dem.), of Wis. With 
all ot this complexity of the veterans 
problem, does not the gentleman think it 
would be better for the American people, 
better an dfairer for the veteran, if their 
standing should be a matter of iaw and 
not a matter of regulation? 


We specifically provide in the law that 


are edicts of law. ‘t is a matter of law. 
There is no question abotu that. 1 want 


right here on this side of the aisle, that 
it is a serious proposition we are called 
upon to pass on. I shall not undertake 
to tell you what to do or what not to do; 
but I want to say this to you: I do not 


minimize the effect on this Nation if the 
time has come—and God grant that it has 
not—when we cannot out of 300 Democrats 
find 150 that will vote with the President 
on a matter of such vital importance to 
his program. 


der the economy act were too drastic, that 
they made cuts where cuts had not been | 
intended, that cuts were very much more | 
Grastic than had been intended, and that | 
the practical operation of it was not sat- | 
sfactory. I emphasize to my colleages and | 
recall to them the fact that since the first 
regulations under the economy act were 
made—and I cite this as an evidence of the 
desire and purpose of the President to try 


to mete out substantial justice to the vet- | 


erans as he understands it—those first | 
regulations have been changed in some- 
thing between 40 and 50 particulars, rein- | 
Stating and reallocating for veterans’ bene- | 


of those changes and regulations ‘were | abled ex-service man could be obtained | position to work this question out justly | 


made as a result of the activities of the 
Members of Congress. There is no ques- 
tion about that, and there is no pride of 
opinion in the matter. When the matter 
was up last session, all of us remember, a 
committee of veterans of the House, em- 
bracing in its membership both sides of 
the aisle, I think, working on this matter. 
They waited upon and conferred with the 
President, and the whole matter was gone 
over. The side of the veterans was pre- 
sented to the Chief Executive, and, as a 
result of that, something like between forty 
and fifty million dollars additional conces- 
sions were made, principally as a result 
of the activities of the House; and so, 
some of the concessions today being made, 
regardless of what action shall presently 


be taken upon this bill, I think may rea- | 


sonably be traced to the very aggressive 
interest shown by the Coneress in the vet- 
erans. 


Action on Presumptives 


No matter how you shall presently vote 
on this veto message today, an Executive 
order will be signed putting back on the 
rolls the 29,000 presumptive cases, putting 
them back, ordering a review in each case. 
under more sympathetic conditions, and 
paying. pending the appeals. 75 per cent 
of the funds they were getting when thev 
were cut from the rolls. 

When a case goes to the central board 
of appeals from the regional board the 
first step in the procedure is that the case 
is reviewed to see whether or not there is 
any possibility of obtaining more evidence 
That is done in the Bureau. That is ac- 
tually being done. There is personne] in 
the Veterans’ Bureau whose prime pur- 
pose it is to take that case and see whether 
or not there is evidence that has been 
mentioned, or that it is possible to obtain, 
that will help that veteran's case, or can 
be put into his folder. The evidence is 
built up and the evidence secured and put 
into his folder before the case is brought 
up for appeal. The veteran may appear 
personally or by counsel, or both, if he 
cesires. So it seems to me he has mere 
opportunity to perfect his case. The 
President has said to his central board 
of appeals, “Bring the case up and open 
it up again, and if there is any evidence 
or any facts or any circumstances that 
will throw light on the matter and assist 
us in arriving at the truth, it must be 
brought in.” And upon all of that con- 
sideration every doubt must be resolved in 
favor of the veteran. 

Mr. BROWNING (‘(Dem.), of Tenn. 
course, every doubt being resolved in favor 
of the man was written into the law by 
Congress; but when it is brought here and 
the proof is made up it is considered 
under the same rigid regulations that it 
was considered under in the field. I do 
not believe the gentleman can cite us one 
liberalization of a single regulation under 
which they are considered by the central 
board. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN (‘Dem.), of Mich. The 
gentleman has stated that in theory the 
ve.eran is supposed to get the benefit of 
every document in his file that would lead 
to the establishment of his case. I am 
informed on reliable sources from veterans 
and other organizations that that is not 
done; that the Veterans’ Bureau leans 
backward and does not help the veteran. 
but they conceal from him all the in- 


Ot | 


the House, on reconsideration, agree to 
pass the bill, the objections of the Presi- 
dent to the contrary notwithstandir g? 
The question was taken; and there were 
—yeas 310, nays 72, not voting 50. 


| Debate in Senate 


XCERPTS from the 


March 28 follow: 


lishment of his claim. As far as I am' 
concerned, I do not have confidence in. 


Mr. WOODRUM. It is a matter of law. 


when the President issues regulations they | 
The fact that $117,000,000 has been added 


to say to you, my Democratic brethren, | 


think any of us can minimize or should. 


The SPEAKER. The question is. Will 


discussion of 
the same subject in the Senare 


only by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 
The time for action has come. This 1s 
the test vote. None of the other votes in 
the last session or in the present session 1s 
going to be of any comparative importance. 
_The proceedings up to date have been 
‘merely what might be called sparring for 
position. This is the decisive vote as to 
whether or not we mean to do anything 
substantial for the veterans who were dis- 
_abled in the service of their country. 
Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.), of Arkansas. 


_to the annual cost of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration since the economy act was 
passed, and the regulations under it were 
first adopted, is, to my mind, some evi- 
dence, of the desire and fixed purpose of 
the Chief Executive to do justice in every 
case where the issue of injustice had been 


|| continued indefinitely. 


‘and without unfairness or oppressior to 
any veteran. 


I know it is possible to say that there 
ought not to be any question of money 
‘raised when subjects of this character are 
under discussion; but if a service pension 
is to be recognized as a sound way of deal- 
ing with this subject, we may expect. as 
stated by the President, that on alls 
ground alone—that is. on account of the 
service pension to World War veterans 
alone—by 1949 we will be expending $830,- 
000,000. Some consideration ought to be 
| given to the Budget. There is a difference 
| between an annual and a recurring e€x- 
'penditure and one that is of an emer- 
‘gency nature, since the last, we may hope. 
‘may be suspended or discontinued, since 
| the first is expected tq be perpetuated or 
| I believe that the 
principles upon which the President has 
based his veto are deserving of recognition 
and of study by every Senator who hears 
me. 


Pleads Vote Changes 


I know it has been said that having once 


of the House or of the Senate estops him- 
self against taking a contrary view after a 
veto has been sent down by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive; but, plainly, that contention has 
no force under the Constitution. 

It is not a breach of good faith, it is 
not a repudiation of honor, for one (o 
vote for a bill and when it shall be vetoed 
to vote to sustain the veto. The real 
question is what is just, what is right, 
and what. is fair. I am entirely willing 
that every Senator respond to his judg- 
ment and to his convictions; but I do not 
think it 1s fair to say that having once 
placed your selves in opposition to the 
Chief Executive, for whatever reason, you 
shall not under any circumstances take 
into consideration the recommendation he 
makes or the rule he suggests relative to 
the legislation which is the subject mat- 
ter of controversy. 

Mr. ROBINSON (‘Rep.), of Ind. Let 
me say a word for the 2,000,000 back here 
who were in the concentration camps. be- 
ing conditioned to go over there. 


| Casualties in Camps 


Not all the casualties in warfare come 


raised. The fact that, through Executive 
order and modification of the regulations, | 
the annual expenditure has been increased | 
from $486,000,000 to $603,000,000 is, in my | 
judgment, an evidence of the efforts to do! 
justice to the veterans. 

I think the Senate will credit me with 
accuracy of statement when I say that, 
realizing from the beginning the difficulties 


‘of opinion which were bound to arise, 


_ had been my hope and purpose to assist in! -o1ths just out of comfortable homes are. 


entirely unaccustomed to face, to say noth- | 


working out an arrangement, a com- 
promise, if you please, that might be ac- 
ceptable to all who are concerned, and 1 
| regret that it has not been possible to do 
that. But, in the expansion of relief by 
the restoration to the rolls, pending de- 
cision on appeal, of all presumptively con- 
nected cases, by the restoration to the rolls 


| gether like animals. 
‘epidemics, epidemics of influenza, weak- 
' ened lungs, thousands of cases out of these 


that inhere in this problem, the conflicts | camps from which the victims never can 


it | 


from the front-line trenches—not by any 
manner of means. There are thousands 
of casualties flowing out of the training 
camps, brought about, as is 
where thousands of men are herded to- 


hope to recover in this world. There are 


the rigors of military discipline that 


ing of the mental strain in these days 
of poison gas, and tremendous -engines 


ings—men blown to atoms on the other 
Side over there, so that there were no 
means of identification except for the dog 


voted for the passage of a bill, a Member | 


inevitable. ; 


There are disease | 


for the mass destruction of human be-. 


An investigation of statements 


| adopted. 


reported to the House from the 


commodity was adopted by both 


The Week in the House 


E HOUSE passed the President's reciprocal tariff bill (H. R. 
8687) by a vote of 274 to 111, after amending it to limit the 
President's power to make trade agreements, without Senate rati- 
fication, to three years and to prevent the use of the power to 
cancel or reduce world war debts to this Government. 


Ind., that the United States is in a process of deliberately planned 
revolution and that Government employes are attempting to thwart 
the national recovery program was ordered by the House in a 
resolution (H. Res. 317), adopted without a record vote. 

| A conference report on the appropriation bill (H. R. 7513). fer 
the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor was 


| The Senate bill (S. 2999) to guarantee the principal as well as 
the interest of bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 


rency, for consideration this week. 

House Ways and Means Committee sugcommittees held hear- 
ings on the Wagner-Lewis unemployment insurance bill and 4 
proposal to reduce the tobacco. cigarette, and snuff taxes. 
| A conference report on a bill (H. R. 7478) to make cattle a basic 


by Dr. William A. Wirt, of Gary, 


Committee on Banking and Cur 


houses. 


there came back into the camps where 
these youngsters were, merely boys, any- 
where from 18 to 25 years of age. Many 
of them had been in splendid positions, 
receiving as much as $250, or, in one case 
I knew personally, $400 a month. They 
were consigned to these camps, placed 
there at a dollar a day, while their com- 
rades on the other side of the seas were 
actually stopping bullets. living in mud 
and slime for a dollar a day. While such 
reports were coming back from the other 
side of the seas, these lads were there 
in these camps. knowing that their careers 
were probably. gone. Many of them had 
come out of the high schools and col- 
leges, never te return. They knew while 
they were there that the Government 
of the United States was placing them 
‘there to fatten them up, to muscle them 
up, so that they could go over on the 
other side tomorrow and be shot at, and 
receive a dollar a day for facing de- 
struction; yet the Senator from Arkansas 
| says they are entitled to no consideration 
| whatever. So says the President of the 
‘United States. I heard him say it, in 
subsiance. at the national conveniion ot 
the American Legion in Chicago. 


| | Daily Pay, 20 Cents 


Mr. SCHALL (Rep.), of Minn. The 
Senator says that the service men got 
only a dollar a day over there. I under- 
stand that they got about $6.60 a month 
after paying for their insurance, and the 
bonds that were forced on them, and all 
‘that; that they drew down about 20 cents 


day. 
| Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Even less 
than that; they had scarcely enough to 


_buy cigarettes and tobacco left after they 
' got through paying for Liberty bonds, the 


Mr. CUTTING (Rep.), of N. M. It has of 75 per cent of the Spanish-American | ‘#8 Worn around their necks before they! allotments back home, and so forth. They 
fits something more than $117,000,000, that | been apparent ever since the passage of | War veterans removed from the rolls, the | Were blown to pieces that might be lo- pought bonds just the same as the man 
was taken away by the economy act. Many | the economy act that justice for the dis-| President has shown a desire and a dis- | cated. 


The reports of men annihilated over 


‘back of the lines here in: this country. 
They had a lot of things to do that ran 


all the way from buying bonds and sup- 
porting their folks at home up to facing 
death, the while they were living in mud 
and slime. Yet the Senator from Arkan- 
sas says they ‘ire entitled to no special 
consideration. So also says the President 
of the United States on the eve of his 
_journey down to Florida to rejoin the 
Economy League on the palatial Astor 
vacnt, the Nourmahal. 

Says the President—and mark this: 
‘“This bill exceeds the estimates sub- 
‘mitted by me in the sum of $228,000,000.” 

My God! Has the President of the 


United States completely discredited the 


intelligence of the American people? This 


bill would excced his estimate for the, 
Budget $228,090,000, when he just got. 


through telling the Congress and the 
country,. within the last 3 months, that 
we face a deficit of over $7,000,000,000 next 
_July. Where is there any consistency in 
a Statement like that? God save the 
mark! He just told us and the country 
that the national indebtedness would be 
in the neighborhood of $32,000,000,000, and 
suggested no method for paying it, ex- 
cepting to turn the printing presses loose 
and print the money, and not even that 
suggestion; he makes no suggestion; one 
can only assume it. 
time, and in the same breath, he tells 


us to be ready for a $7,000,000,000 deficit. 
In other words, the Budget, within 12° 


months after he was inaugurated. will be 
more than $7.000,000.000 out of balance. 
the deficit will be that much; and having 
just told us that, now he says. “I can do 
nothing for the veterans or the Govern- 
ment workers, because it would throw my 
estimates out $228,000,000,” which is not 


a forth of a billion dollars; yet the Presi- | 


dent himself, in an orgy of expenditures 
such as the world has never seen, has 
literally thrown out to everybody who 
asks for it, during the past year, more 
than $10,000,000,000. But the despised 
man whose only fault is that he re- 
sponded to his country’s call and wore a 


Warns of War 


go toward making the American warrior, 
the veteran of che wars, the soldier, the 
Sailor, and marine unpopular. Before the 
| dawning of a n-w day you may %e at war. 

When you are at war then you must call 
on the despised man who wears the uni- 


_just such language as the Senator from 


But, at the same. 


uniform—ah, he ..ust not have anything, 
nor must the Guvernment worker. It 
would throw the President’s estimate out 
of balance! 

Here is the acid test. If we shall vote 
to override the veto we will vote to be- 
friend the men who wore the uniform— 
so characterized by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas. If we shall vote to suse 
tain the veto we will vote against the vete 
erans. 


Have a care, have a care how far you 


form. 


Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), of Miss. “Have 
a care lest we have another war!” It is 


_Indiana employs; it is just such tactics 
/ as he displays; it is just such votes in 
ninety-nine per cent of the cases as he 
casts here that percipitate wars and make 
‘for the unrest of the world. If he has 
done anything to promote peace 
add to the tranquillity of the American 
people since he came to the United States 
Senate, I do not know when it was. He 
has made speech after speech against 
every plan that might preserve peace and 
‘Prevent war. If anyone wishes to have 
‘him more enthusiastic than he is about 
| veterans, al] that it is necessary to do is 
to get him on the subject of a big navy, 
_because he is for that, too. As bad as 
have been his speeches in this body here- 
| tofore in arousing prejudice and in trying 
to dethrone reason, the one he has just 
delivered is the worst he has ever uttered. 
I submit that no one say upon the floor of 
this Senate, and get away with it, that 
this Government has treated her ex-serv- 
‘ice men as “despised men.” The Senator 
\from Indiana, with his usual grace and 
| vehemence., tried to arouse the other side 
to solidarity. But I saw many Senators 
over there hang their heads in shame at 
his remarks. I know they do not sanc- 
tion them; I know they are not in syme 
pathy with that character of speech. 


It ought not to be a party question. Leg- 
islation touching the World War veterans 
has never been a party question. It is 
unfortunate that a Republican caucus was 

‘held respecting this question. It is a pity 
that it should be made a party question. 
I hope that there may be some division on 
the other side of the aisle, so that it may 
be shown that it is not a party question, 
despite the fact that it looks very much 
as if some would attempt to make it such. 
The President of the United States has 
| done a good job. The Senator from In- 
'diana may criticize him on occasion after 
occasion, find fault with all his recom- 
mendations, and vote against practically 
everything he suggests, and the Senator 
| may receive the plaudits of some ex-serv- 
ive men for his action; but throughout the 
length and breadth of this land there are 
ex-service men who do not approve the 
| Senator’s course not his utterances. It 1s 
i'my opinion that those men who went to 


| [Continued on Page 16 Column 2.] 


Faith in President 


farmation that would lead to the estab- 


the talk 


& 
“ag 


I’m glad to see the club has put in some decent Bour- 


bon whiskey at last. That Crab Orchard is great! 


e 


Nothing like a good 


Crab Orchard is winning friends 


verywhere. Distilled in old Ken- 


tucky, and bottled from the barrel, 
it’s straight as a string. No arti- 
ficial coloring and no fancy price. 


; 


understand it’s very reasonably priced. 


\ 
STRAIGHT AS A STRING 


straight whiskey and I 


ACCEPT 


The American 
Louisville, Ky. 


Yes. I was surprised to know you could buy 
whiskey like that for so little money. I’ve had 
a case sent to my home. 


NO SUBSTITUTES 


Medicinal Spirits Company, Inc. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


OLD Me BRAYER 
OLD GRAND DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 
MOUNT VERNON 


Other straight whiskies we can recommend: 


OLD OVERROLT PENNSYLVANIA RYE 
HERMITAGE 


STRAIGHT 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKEY 


OLD CROW 

SUNNY BROOK 
HILL AND HILL 
MARYLAND RYE 


ay 
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Puzzles Galore 
In Compensation 


And Pay Raises 


Problems of the Independ-. 


ent Offices Act Restoring 


Veterans’ Benefits and 


Government Salaries 


Paymaster Uncle Sam is working out | 
a@ very real puzzle in handling the new) 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act. | 

In the calm following the ae | 
gale that swept away President Roose-| 
velt’s veto. there is a warning from the| 
Capitol that the Veterans’ Administration | 
faces the greatest administrative task | 
ever before a Government establishment. | 
or at least in recent years. The Adminis- | 

tration is confronted with two rating 
schedules by law, one set up by the Econ-} 
omy Act of 1933, which cut Federal sal-| 
aries everywhere, except judges, by 15) 
per cent, and tne other rating schedule set 
up by the new Independent Offices Act. 

A set of regulations promulgated by the. 
President respecting the veterans and cer- | 
tain veterans’ provisions of the new act | 
are, in many respects, according to ad-, 
ministration leaders in Congress, In hope- 
less conflict. 

Retroactive Provisions 

The retroactive restoration, as of Feb. 
1. 1934, of 5 per cent, or one-third of the 15 
per cent cut made by the Economy Act in 
Federal salaries. presents difficulties. 
President Roosevelt in his veto message 
declared this retroactive provision 1s an 
unwise precedent that involves serious ad- 
ministrative difficulties in paying back 
pay to individuals many of whom are no 
loneer in Government employ. , 

There may have to be a recasting of 
the whole matter in Congress in the negr 
future to correct the causes of the admin- 
istrative difficulties. Then there is the 
question how to meet the costs of the new 
law. The President told Congress that 
the act exceeds his budget estimates by 
$228,000,000 without providing any addi- 
tional taxation to meet that excess and 
that, incidentally, it involves decrease in) 


_ Federal funds aVailable for relief pur-— 


poses. 
No New Tax Plans 

New tax plans to meet the additional 
costs for government employes and vet- 
erans will not be asked of Congress at 
this session. it. was made known at the_ 
House after a conference of . Speaker, 
Rainey (‘Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., 
Majority Leader Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., with the White House secre- | 
tariat who are in touch with President | 
Roosevelt off Florida. Speaker Rainey’ 
gaid there is no reason to be disturbed 
about an unbalan®ed budget in the pres- | 
ent fiscal year. 

The Veterans’ Administration an- 
nounced it is taking immediate action to 
make the new law effective in all respects 
as soon as possible. Its primary consid- 
eration is for those persons who were re- 
moved from the rolls by the Economy 
Act whose rights to benefits are reestab- 
lished by the new law. 


Reviews Expedited 


“Where it is possible to restore pension 
or compensation without an administra- , 
tive review, such action is being taken,” | 
Administrator Hines said. “Immediate at- | 
tention also is being given to those groups 
of cases wherein a review of evidence is 
required before a determination can be 
made under the new legislation so as ta_ 
adjudicate them with the least possible 
delay to veterans and their dependents.” 

There were numerous conferences on> 
the Senate amendments to the bill and 
when it finally went to the White House, 
many weeks after its original passage by 
the House, the President vetoed it, on 
March 27. It required a two-thirds vote 
to make it law over the President's veto. 
The House overrode the President, 310 | 
to 72. There were 209 Democrats, 97 Re- 
publicans and 4 Farmer-Laborites against 
and 70 Democrats and 2 Republicans for ' 
the veto. The Senate the next day made 
the bill a law by also overriding the veto, | 
63 ayes to 27 nays, a margin of three 
votes. The 27 upholding the veto were all | 
democrats whiie those voting to pass’ the 
bill over the President’s objections in- 
cluded 29 Democrats, 33 Republicans and 
1 Farmer-Laborite. 

Summary of Law 

A summary of the new law follows: 

Its direct appropriations. which are for 
normal maintenance of the independent 
Government establishments, total $588.- | 
574,714, which does not include the econ- 
omy pay cui restorations and new vet- 
erans’ benefits. The direct appropriations 
include: White House $442,050; Veterans’. 
Administration normal work, including | 
$20,850,000 for financing the Government's . 
liability in the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund, $567,598,096; Interstate Commerce 
Commission, $5.430,970; Employes Compen- | 
sation Commission, $4,353.410; General Ac- 
counting Office. $3,461.920; Federal Trade 
Commission, $1,742,730; and smaller 
amounts for other independent offices. 

The Economy Act of 1933 reduced by 15 
per cent the pay of approximately 750,000 
Federal employes, ranging all the way 
from the Vice President down to enlisted 
men in the services, war veterans, and 
the great army of postal employes. The 
new act restores 5 per cent, as of last 
Feb. 1, and another 5 per cent, as of next 
July 1, leaving the pay reduction, after 
July 1, 5 instead of 15 per cent. Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt in his veto message esti- | 
mated that all restorations of pay would, 
cost the Government $125,000,000 over the 
Budget estimates he submitted to Con- 
gress. | 

The new law affects 330.000 World War 
veterans, 180.600 Spanish war veterans 
and 34.900 dependents of Spanish war 
veterans. The increased cost of these 
changes approximates $83,000,000 annually.. 

Aid for the Blind 


It reinstates former compensation rates 
for totally blind World War veterans ex- 
cept where the veteran is being furnished 
hospital care by the Government and ex- 
cept as to cases involving fraud, mistake. 
or misrepresentation. 

Congress by this new act restores to 
the pension rolls 29.000 World War vet- 
erans who had been stricken off because 
their claims of service origin of disability 
had been disallowed. These are the so- 
called presumptive origin cases. 

It restores World War rates in effect | 
when the Economy bill was enacted, on 
March 19, 1933, for service-connected dis- | 
ability, except for a reduction in pensions 
to men in hospitals. It perpetuates the 
rating schedule in effect on that date 
under which ratings are based on average 
impairment of earning capacity in eivil 
occupations similar to the pre-enlistment 
occupation of veterans. 

It authorizes hospital or domiciliary care | 
for veterans of any war not dishonorably , 


bed example to set. 


favor of the veterans in case of doubt. 


-propriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry 


/me to the Congress on Jan. 4, 1934, laid 


_relief and unemployment, 


No Provision Made 


of money appropriated by the Congress 


‘employes of the United States Govern- 


get that millions of American citizens are 


, duction in the sen and. stil is te 


pensation that has 


_of the United States Government. 


methods of restoring Federal pay so that 


relating to World War veterans. First 


Unbalancing of Regular Income and Expendi- 
tures by the Independent Offices Supply 
| Bill 


When President Roosevelt returned to|I said this to the American Legion Con- 
Congress unsigned March’ 27 the bill 
supply opertaing funds to independent) “The first principle, following in- 
based his one | evitably from the obligation of citizens 

— to bear arms, is that the Government 
main theme, namely—the bill unbalances has a responsibility for and towards 
the current-expense budget and thus in- those who suffered injury or contracted 
terferes with “our common effort to re-, disease while serving in its defense. 
store prosperity and relieve distress.” “The second principle is that no per- 

Two specific Presidential plans were. son because he wore a uniform, must 


thereafter be placed in a special class 
ignored by Congress in passing the Dbill,| of beneficiaries over and above all other 
which later became law when the veto 


citizens. The fact of wearing a uniform 
was over-ridden. First, Congress restored | 


does not mean that he can demand 
cuts in pay of Federal employes sooner 


and receive from his Government a 

benefit which no other citizen receives. 
than the President desired, besides mak- | 
ing 5 per cent of the pay raise begin as, 


It does not mean that because a per- 
of Feb. 1, which Mr. Roosevelt.deems a 


son served in the defense of his country, 
performed a basic obligation of citizen- 
ship, he should receive a pension from 
his Government because of a disability 
incurred after his service had termi- 
nated, and not connected with that 
service. 


“It does mean, however, that those 
who were injured in or as a result of 
their service, are entitled to receive ade- 
quate and generous compensation for 
their disabilities. It does mean that 
generous care shall be extended to the 
dependents of those who died in or as 
a result of service to. their country.” 

I am very confident that the American 
people, including the overwhelming ma- 
jority of veterans themselves, approve 
these principles and in the last analysis 
will support them: 

Applying them to the provisions of this 
bill I cannot give it my approval. 


Second, Congress voted more liberal 
benefits to World War and Spanish- 
American War veterans, ignoring the 
President's pian which adheres more 
closely to the idea that such benefits 
should be based on disability actually in- 
curred from service, with presumption in 


The text of the President's veto mes- 
sage follows: ‘ 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval | 
H. R. 6663 entitled “An Act making ap-| 


independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for 
other purposes.” I am impelled to do this 
on a number of grounds, any one of! 
them sufficient to require disapproval of | Question of Veterans’ 

In March, 1933, the Congress samed, | DOr ice Disabilities 

and I signed, “An Act to maintain the; Last year it was determined—and I had 
credit of the United States Government.” | hoped permanently—that a service con- 
This law became one of the principal nected disability is a question of fact 
pillars of national recovery for the clear, rather than a question of law. In other 
reason that for the first time in many; Words each individual case should and 


years the recurring annual expenses for | must be considered on its merits and there 


the maintenance of the Government were! is no justification for legislative dicta 
brought within the current revenues ot , which, contrary to fact, provide that thou- 
the Government. It is true that very, Sands of individual cases of sickness 


large but wholly distinct funds are being! which commenced four, five or six years 


dispensed daily for emergency purposes, after the termination of the war 
but these funds are going directly to the | caused by war service. 

purpose of saving farms, saving homes Therefore local boards were established 
and giving relief and employment to mil-| —boards on which three out of the five 


are 


lions of our fellow citizens. They are! members were in no Way connected with : eat aie ea ace 
Veterans’ Administration and on’ I eome now to the provisions. of 


nonrecurring in nature, while the increases | the 
contemplated in this bill are continuous 
and permanent. 


‘The President’s Veto Message: 


_which two-thirds of those serving were) 
_ex-service men. 
_ prove disallowances in the case of 29,000 | 


| 


Pace 


their age, they command 


granting them benefits. 


Problem of Veterans 


These local boards ap-|Of War With Spain 
The Spanish-American War Veterans’ 


veterans these Amendment to this Act provides for serv- 
mous in er cent of the cases. 
content with that, I created a Board of |ice pensions. This violates the principles 


Appeals the majority of which again are| upon which benefits to veterans should 


‘in no way connected with the Veterans’ be Paid and the principles to which I 
| Administration and a majority of which | have referred in this message. Moreover, 


are ex-service men. This Board is now/|if that principle should in the future be. 
engaged in hearing appeals of those cases ' applied to the World War Veterans at 
disallowed by the local boards. 'the same rate as contemplated for Span- 


ish-American War Veterans by this bill, 
Provision Already Made the annual and continuing charge upon 
For Veterans’ Appeals 


the people of this country by 1949 will 
'amount to more than $830,000,000 for that 
A few weeks ago I gave approval to!item alone. This. would be in addition 


“an amendment the purpose of which was,| © the large cost of all existing veterans’ 


cent of their compensation, those vet-| 


pending the determination of their ap- | benefits and future hospitalization. This 
peals, to restore to the rolls at 75 per I cannot approve. 


However, I am today directing the 


-erans in whose cases the presumption | restoration to the rolls of those Spanish 
‘of service connection was disallowed by: American War Veterans who in 1920 were 


local boards. 


trator of Veterans’ Affairs in each and 
‘every one of these disallowed 29,000 cases 


‘been the recipients of benefits from their 
Government for a long period of time, it 


|receiving pensions as a result of having 
This, however, was rejected in the Con- | Sustained an injury or incurred a disease 
gress. I intend now by regulation forth- | @tising out of their war service. 
with to direct an appeal by the Adminis-| By Regulation 12 a presumption of serv- 
ice origin was extended to Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Veterans on the rolls on March 
19, 1933. In order to take the same action 
which I am taking in regard to World 
War Veterans, I am directing the restora- 
tion to the rolls, as of this date, at 75 
per cent of the amount they were receiv- 
ing on March 19, 1933, all Spanish Amer- 
ican War Veterans pending a final de- 
before the 


with the further direction that in the 
final determination of these cases every 
reasonable doubt be resolved in favor of 
the veteran, and every assistance be ren- 
dered in the preparation and presentation 
of these cases. 

While these cases are pending the vet- | ; 
erans Will be paid 75 per cent of the com- | aad asa of their cases 
pensation they received prior to the time | oard of Appeals. 


they were removed from the rolls. If the 


appeal is allowed they will receive oe | Wholly O pposed to 

compensation. Only in cases disallowed General Service Pensions 

by the Board of Appeals will the veteran! without going further into all the de- 
thereafter be permanently removed from tails relating to the treatment—past 
the rolls. This regulation will be put into present and future—of Phan ln 
effect at once. | War Veterans, it seems sufficient to repeat 


By reason of the fact that many totally | that I am wholly and irrevocably opposed 
and permanently disabled veterans have to the principle of the general service 


‘liberality for all those who suffered be- 


is difficult in the event of a disallowance| cause of their service in that war. AS 


ization. 


of service connection by the final board 
of appeals to remove them completely 
from the rolls. Existing regulations there- 
fore provide that if their cases are dis- 
allowed and if they are found to be totally | dividual case. 
and permanently disabled they, shall,} what you and I are seeking is justice 
principles | and fairness in the individual case. I call 
enunciated, i in need, receive $30 @ | your specific attention a 
month and domiciliary care and hospital- | since original 
; ‘lished a year ago actual experience has 
It is a simple and undeniable fact that | shown many cases where these regula- 
the United States, in terms of compensa- i tions required modification. I have not 
tion and in terms of hospitalization, has | hesitated. to take the necessary action and 
done and is doing infinitely more for our | have issued regulations which have made 
veterans and their dependents than any ,many changes. These changes based on 
other government. ‘principles of justice to the individual vet- 
|eran involve additional expenditures of 
the | approximately $117,000,000. It goes with- 


‘in the case of World. War Veterans, I 
Shall not hestitate to further alter or 
modify the regulations in order that sub- 
Stantial justice may be done in every in- 


bill relating to Spanish-American War | 
Veterans. To this group of ex-service men | 
I have devoted much thought. Because of | 
sympathy. | 


out saying that I shall not hesitate to My disapproval of this bill is not based 
make further changes if the principles of solely on the consideration of dollars and 
justice demand them. ‘cents. There is a deeper consideration. 
On the basis of the original regulations ; YOu and I are concerned with the prin- 
following the Economy Act, the annual Ciples herein enunciated. I trust that the 
cost to the United States of veterans re- Congress will continue to cooperate with 
lies was $486,000,000. Since that time by ™e in our common effort to restore gen- 
Executive Order the addition of $117,000,- , "41 prosperity, and relieve distress, 
000 increases to $603.000,000 the total cost FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
for veterans’ relief for the fiscal year 1935.' The White House, March 27, 1934. 
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a NEW KIND ofatypewriter 


Sterling Model 
SMITH-CORONA 


Pick it UP portable 
Jype onit...a standard 


/pension, but I do seek to provide with | 


Look this beautiful instrument over in our store 
the finest portable typewriter in the world. Try 
it out. Feel that new smoothness—that “piano- 
key” touch! Nothing like it. A truly universal 
typewriter — responsive—rapid in action. No 
wonder that many professional typists actually 
prefer it to any other machine. Convenient 
payments if desired. 


In Black, Green or Maroon, with tabulator, $60 


(Including carrying case) 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
1018-20 Fifteenth St., N. W. | | | 
Washington, D. C. ) 
Executive Offices—Syracuse. N. Y. 


Furthermore, the budget submitted by 


down a definite program of expenditures 
and a definite estimate of receipts. Be- 
cause of the emergency expenditures for 
the expected | 
total deficits this year and in 1935 are 
necessarily large: but at the same time 
a program for a completely balanced bud- 
get by June 30, 1936, was determined upon 
as a definite objective. 


For Extra Appropriations 


This bill exceeds the estimates sub- 
mitted by me in the sum of $228,000,000. 
I am compelled to take note of the fact 
that in creating this excess the Congress 
has failed at the same time to provide a 
Similar sum by additional taxation. 
Moreover, to the extent that the amount 


is in excess of my budget estimates, and 
in the absence of provision for additional 
revenues, there must be a decrease in the 
funds available for essential relief work. 


This bill increases the compensation for 


ment $125.000,000 over my budget esti- : 
mates for this purpose. I have great sym- 
pathy for the employes, but I cannot for- 


today still without employment, and re- 


employes has been and still is the 
average less than the reduction in tom- 
been patiently en- 
dured by those citizens not in the employ 


Unwise to Make Pay 
Increase Retroactive 


Let me be specific. This bill makes a 
portion of the restored compensation» re- 
troactive to Feb. 1, 1934. I believe it eee a 
unwise to establish this precedent, and I ON ene te 
cannot overlook the serious administra- ES 
tive difficulties involved in paying back 
pay to individuals, many of whom are no 
longer in the employ of the Government. 

The bill also contains several discrim- 
inatory provisions, such as paying em- 
ployes in some departments of the Govern- 
ment 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work. 

In submitting the budget estimates last 
December, I recommended compensation 
restoration of 5 per cent for the next 
fiscal year. The cost of living seems to 
be rising slowly. The present authority 
is not responsive enough to changing con- 
ditions. I therefore shall be glad to con- 
fer with the Congress on improving the 


in actual practice the pay will keep ahead 
of the cost of living increases instead of : na 
lagging behind. Adjustments can well be Sha aid 
made immediately on the passage of ap- os oe 
propriate legislation followed by more fre- 
quent adjustments in the future. 

I come now to the provisions in this Act 


Last October 


discharged who are suffering from dis- 
ability. 

As to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and those who served in the Boxer 
Rebellion in China or the Philippine in- 
surrection on the rolls last vear, it pro- 
vides that. if Federal emploves, the pen- 
sions under the new law shail not ex- 
ceed six dollars a month if their salary 
for single persons, exceeds $1,000, or, for 
married persons, exceeds $2,500. Bi 

It repeals the last section of the Econ- ; 
omy Act which barred persons receiving 
henefits from participating in any decision 
With respect to claims for benefits. It 
changes' the title of payments to World 
War veterans to the word “compensa- 
tion.” 

It restores former rights of automatic 
promotions in the commissioned person- 
nel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
except it does not allow the former five 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies 3,000 Eeso 
Stations and Dealers from Maize 
to Louisiana who represent the 
services and products of the 
world’s leading oil organization. 


> 


The wise old owl says: ‘‘I suggest 


AT REGULAR 


per cent additional pa, ev>rv three vears 
of service. and automatic promotions also 


are allowed in the Customs Service, Pub- 


lic Health Service, Immigration Service. mn 
and to school teachers and firemen in the | 
District of Columbia. 


When others strive to demonstrate 
Their skill by stunts quite intricate, 


You discount tricks and judge by test!” 


It’s what a motor fuel will do for you 
that really counts. That’s why we ask 
you to submit Essolene to any test 
you choose and then judge it by the 


way it makes your car perform. 


Essolube Motor Otl in the crankcase 
enables Essolene to do its very best 
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Silver Dilemma 
Soon to Contront 
Chief Executive 


HOW AND WHY 
OVER-RODE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


212 


,of the abominable suggestions that have | 
been made upon the floor of the Senate. 


THE CON GRESS 


knows I have differed with him: enough 


{Continued from Page 14.] 


the colors, who defended the flag, and pre- 
served this country and civilization, want 


_to see this Government preserved and the 


Congressmen Are Clamoring 
For Action on Multitude 
Of Plans to Strengthen 
White Metal’s Position 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
tration opposition to the silver plans be- 
ing pushed. 

So off to China went the President's 
No. 2 money expert, Prof. James Harvey 
Rogers of Yale. His mission: To study 
silver, and report back to the Treasury on 
the silver situation in the Orient and the 
possibilities for trade in that area of sil- 
ver currency. 

But with that news, in the Senate, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler ‘Dem.), of 
Montana. silver bloc leader, rose to com- 
ment. 

Just a red herring dragged across the 
silver trail. commented the Senator on 
Professor Rogers trip. He and other sil- 
ver partisans had been in China for long 
periods studying the problem. What a 
professor found in a few brief weeks of 
survey, that Senator did not know. 

At stake in the brewing silver battle 
is not the old issue of free and unlimited 
coinage as in the days of William Jen- 
nings Brvan. There are no out-and-out 
16 to 1 or 15 to 1 or even 32 to 1 coinage 
ratios to apply to silver and gold. It is 
not strictly a fight over bi-metallism. 
which would make both gold and silver. 
equally important as a backing for money. 

But, as in the days of Grover Cleveland, 
there are proposals to buy various 
amounts of silver which then would go 
into the vaults of the Treasury to serve 
with gold as an indirect backing for cur- 
rency. Silver certificates—largely one 
dollar bills and five dollar bills—would 
be based on the metal. 

Most important of the schemes under 
consideration and the one headed for the 
White House, on the basis of apparent 
sentiment, is the Dies bill. 

As this proposal shot through the House 
of Representatives on Bryan's birthday, 
with more than a two-thirds majority, 
it was essentially a scheme to subsidize 
the sale abroad of farm products at less 
than their market price. This in the past 
has been termed “dumping,” but recently 
has been termed “financed export.” 

How it Would Be Done 

In operation, the plan would work like 
this: 

China, with hoards of silver, might want 
American cotton and wheat. To the 
Chinese the United States would say: 

“We will pay you for your silver 25 per 
cent more than the world market price for | 
the metal, if you will take our farm prod- | 
ucts in exchange. That would give you a 
25 per cent price advantage in the Ameri- 
can market. It would cut your costs 
and give us a chance to move our surplus.” 

This type of transaction could be carried 
on until the 25 per cent bonus reached a | 
total of $400,000,000 a year. It would mean | 
that as many as three billion five hundred 
million ounces of silver might be taken, at | 
present prices, each year to pay for the 
exports. 

That .would involve one-third of the | 
silver reserves of the world. 

Holding that huge hoard of metal, the 
United States then would proceed to issue | 
coin and silver certificates with this silver 
as a backing, and with that new money | 
the Government would pay for the farm) 
products exported. 

To the extent that money would be. 
coined to pay for farm products sold, 
there would be currency inflation. It 
could reach the total of $400,000.000 an- 
*Mually. 


And More to Come 

But that isn't all. 

To the Dies bill, the group of silver ad- 
vocates in the Senate is prepared to add 
an amendment. 

This amendment would bind the Treas- 
ury to buy 750,000,000 ounces of silver and 
to issue currency against it. 

Thus would be joined the advocates of | 
farm relief, the opponents of present | 
plans of farm relief which call for pro- 
duction control instead of foreign dump- 
ing of surplus products, and the silver 
advocates. | 

At the time the Gold Devaluation bill | 
was enacted by Congress, an amendment | 
by Senator Wheeler to remonetize silver as | 
now proposed, was defeated 45 to 43. Just 
two votes switched would have changed 
the tide. That was on a straight silver 
issue. Tied to farm relief a decided ma- | 
jority is claimed by the proponents. of the | 
program. 

Tied to the Bonus 

Again that isn't all being planned for 
silver. 

Over in the Senate, having sailed swiftly 
through the House, is a bill to pay the 
full face value of the Soldiers’ Bonus, at 
a cost to the Treasury of $2,200.000,000. 

To that bill, Senator Key Pittman has 
submitted an amendment. 

This amendment provides that instead 
of paying the bonus in the present cur- 
rency of the country, the Government buy 
silver, then use that silver as backing for 
money, which then would be paid to the 
former soldiers. 

The authorization would be to buy 
2,000,000,000 ounces at a cost of about 
$1,117,000,000 and then to turn around and 
pay the full face value. The difference 
between the purchase price of the silver 
and the number of dollars might be called 
inflation, or it might be termed a “profit” 
or “‘seignorage charge.” 

At any rate the Government would ac- 
quire about 86,000 tons of the white metal 
to be added to the 150,000 tons that might 
be acquired by the Dies plan to subsidize 
exports. 


Possibly a Compromise 

But in reserve there is still another 
silver scheme. This one, proposed by 
Representative Fiesinger, would have the 
Treasury buy 400,000,000 ounces of silver 
the first year and 200,000,000 ounces yearly | 
thereafter to serve as a bac king for new 
currency. 

It is the combination of the Dies plan 
with the Wheeler coinage amendment that 
today commands the attention of the sil- 
ver bloc leaders. 

They expect passage of the bill. 

- Then would come action by the White 
House. That action, however, may come 
earlier in the form of some sort of com- 
promise, rather than after the act, in the. 
form of a veto. 


Secretary Morgenthau at one time hinted | 
that there might be something in store. 


for silver. There are reports that experts 
now are at work on some sort of a plan 
than can be paraded out as was the gold- 
purchasing plan, to head off the silver 
advocates. 

These partisans have proved difficult | 
te check. Adviee to them from official 
Quarters that they would be helping the 


‘The fact is that the 


have 


States 


country sustained above any compensation 


that they might receive from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I have faith in President Roosevelt. The 
American people have confidence in him. 
Already he has modified regulation after 
regulation to take care of countless cases. 
Only .yesterday he put 29.000 presumptive 
cases upon the rolls with pay and gave 
instructions to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion that the burden of proof was upon the 
Government to show that they are not 
rightfully there. 

The President has done a good job; but. 
whenever the country gets the idea that. 
the men in his own party have deserted 
him and are not willing to cooperate and 
uphold his hands and.that he has los’ his— 
grip upon Congress, his whole recovery 
progr’m may be endangered. 


Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), of Md_ I de- 
sire to call attention to a situation and, 
to draw a comparison. A lady whose hus- | 
band was killed while going over the top 
in France gets only $40 a month. If we, 
have money to spend, in God's name, let 
us give this widow more! We know to 
a certainty that the husband's death was! 
due to wounds received in battle; and we 
are giving her only $40 a month vet we | 
come here and say we have plenty of | 
money to spend for those who quite often | 
never got over to France, and who are. 
unable to prove their cases, 

Mr. STEIWER (‘Rep.), of Oreg. I hope 
the Senator will not mind the correction. 
widow referred to 
by the Senator gets only $30 a month. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Thirty dollars is right. 
If she has children, I think for the first 
child she gets $8 a month, and if she 
has two children she gets $6 for each; so 
that if she is a widow with two children 
she gets the large sum of $46 a month, 
though her husband laid down his life 
over in France, killed in actual battle! 
We cannot raise that amount; we cannot 
find the money to do that; but we can 
vote millions and hundreds of millions in 
cases the origin of which is doubtful. I 
do not intend to vote for any cases of 
that kind until the widows of the World 


War and the orphans of the World War. 


get more decent consideration than they 
had from Congress up to date. 

The idea of a Congress giving the widow 
of a man killed in battle $30 a month, a 
dollar a day on which to exist. and giving 
some ex-service man whose disabilities are 
not connected with the service at all the 
right to get on the roll without proof, and 
to stay there forever and ever! Go tell 
that to the ex-service men and your con- 
stituents, and see how many of them will 
support your view that you treated the 
widow fairly. 


Feels President Right 


Mr. GLASS ‘(Dem.), of Va. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know whether I have less 


patience with supine submission to Ex- 


ecutive authority than I have contempt 


for gross vituperation of the President of , 
the United States. At least I occupy the | 
happy position of never having manifested , 
submission, or ever having been guilty | 


of the gross impropriety of standing upon 


the floor of the Senate and insulting the 


President. of the United States, and im- 
puting to him unpatriotic motives, im- 


_puting to him a disregard for the uni- 


form of the service men and an indis- 
position to reward their sacrifices. 
Very likely I have more bitterly and 


repeatedly disagreed with the present oc- | 
cupant of the Executive chair than any 


other Member of the Senate, and there- 


ularity or submission to Executive au- 


thority, but it will be from a firm con- 


viction that the President of the United 
States is right. 

Moreover, I say of my own knowledge 
that, whatever may have been his atti- 


tude on the pay cut—and I have not es- 
interested myself in that ques- | 
has never for one instant de- | 


pecially 
tion—he 
viated from his conviction or hesitated 
in the expression of his conviction with 
respect to the particular matter of pre- 
Sumptive cases on the pension rolls. I 


- wonder if all those in anothey branch of 
the Government may go out and claim | 
that they did not masquerade behind the , 
_ veterans in order to get their own Sal- | 
Sep- 
_ arate these two questions, and I venture 
to express the belief that the President | 
would not have a great deal of trouble 


aries increased 5 or 10 per cent? 


in having his veto message sustained. 


I have held to the position expressed | 


at the last session of Congress, as the 


| Senator from New Mexico |Mr. Cutting] 


will recall, that in this time of desperate 
distress, if af anv 
be upon the pension rolls of the United 
who is not entitled to be there. 
I also expressed the conviction in com- 


_mittee and on the floor of the Senate 


that no man who could trace his dis- 


ability to service for his country should, 


aS a mere matter of economy, have his 
compensation reduced 1 farthing. On the 
contrary, my attitude is that every un- 
worthy man on the pension roll in that 
measure makes it impossible for the 
Treasury of the United States to reward 


adequately every worthy man on the pen- 


sion roll. 

It is not a question of money. 
pension roll of this country should be a 
roll of hon6r and not have upon it any 
man who is willing to raid the Treasury 
of his country simply because he wore its 
uniform. 

It has bee, suggested here that 
leader on this side of fhe aisle and the 
President have derided the uniform, the 
Senator not being present in the Cham- 
ber when the suggestion was made. There 
‘is not a semblance of truth in the ac- 


the 


—cusalion, 


I agree witn the President and I agree 
with the leader on this side of the Cham- 


President by halting their drive, has been 
unavailing. 

Even the suggestion of Mr. Morgenthau 
that some leading advocates of silver 
legislation might not be disinterested from 
a financial point of view has failed to 
daunt the Congressmen. A resolution has 
been adopted asking the secretary of the 
Treasury to tell what he knows on that 
score. 


As the time for a Senate showdown on , 


this issue nears, 
ver advocates is: 

“Something is going to be done for 
silver.” 

That leaves the question: 

“What is that something going to be? 
Will it be a farm subsidy, new coinage, 
new silver certificates to pay the bonus, 
or some compromise?” 

President Roosevelt may be.called upon 
| to give the answer before the present , 


the statement of the sil- 


| Session of Congress ends. 


time, no man should | 


The. 


to make that clear—but I am goin 


it is right. 


Mr. BAILEY (Dem), of N. C. Have we 
forgotten that, as we sit here and fondly 
contemplate the prospect of 
our salaries along with the others, every 
word that comes from over the land is 
to the effect that there are some 25 or 30 
million human beings depending for 


ber that the mere fact that a man had 
on a uniform does not entitle him in’ 
perpetuity to raid the Treasury of his 
country when it is in distress or at anv 
other time. When he was drafted he had 
to go. His choice was as between get- 
ting shot here or shot at over there, anc 
the mere fact that he wore a uniform 
does not entitle him, as I said, forever, thcir Government! 
thereafter to be upon the pension rolls’ 
of his country. Thousands of them never | 
cot better food, never had better clothing, | 


>@VI of France before the people of starv- 
never had finer discipline in all their lilves. 


ihg France. Vote your Government's civ)! 
| workers a restoration of per cent of 
their pay, while 10,000,000 of our feilow 
Americans, the victims of the taxes from 
which we derive our salaries, eight or ten 
Among the volunteers I had two boys | million human beings, are in the plight 
of my own; and I would disinherit them | of the unemployed; and we have never 
if they ever accepted a dolar from their measured that. 
Government, although they were in the! We hear talk about us as if we had 


| front line of the: trenches. never done anything for the American 
Only the exaltation of patriotism, Of soldiers. We hear talk here today as :t 
love of country, sustained mothers and | the soldier: had been cruelly treated. They 
fathers whose sons were in France fight- | have been more highly honored by the 
ing for their country; and to tell me that American people, they have been paid 
a sentiment such as that, which only God | more money by the American Govern- 
can instill, should be transformed into, ment, than any other soldiers on the face 
‘commercialism, is something so abhorrent | of the earth. I have the data here, and 
to my conception of patriotism that I I am going to read it into the Record. 
have never been able to tolerate it for a It is an ar azing thing. 
“minute. | Total expenditure on behalf of World 
I rose chiefly to pay tribute to the | War ex-service men in the year 1931-32: 
patient efforts of the Senator from South| In France, $277,000,000. 
Carolina ‘Mr. Byrnes) and to resent some! In German’, $285,000.000. 


Hits “Money Patriots” | 


clothing and food upon the largess of 


Now raise your salaries, in view of that. | 
agd you will put yourselves with Louis | 


In the United Kingdom, $240,000,000. 
In the United States of America, $860,- | 


I shall vote to sustain the President. not 999.000. 
only because he is the President—for God | 


We spent, in 1931 and 1932, $57,000,000 
more for the veterans of our World W 


to 
rance and Germany and the Unite 
vote to sustain his veto because I begeve | 


Kingdom of Great Britain combined. And | 
‘the statement is made and men talk as if 
we had done nothing for the soldiers. 


| But that is not all. 


the World War: 


| U. S. Most Generous 


In France, 2,052,000. 

In Germany, 4,202,000. 

In the United Kingdom, 1,869,000. 

A total in France and Germany and the 
United Kingdom of 8,124,000 disabled by 
wounds: or sickness in those three coun- 
tries, 


praise God for it—the number was only 
192,369. 

From which it appears that in the care 
for the combined number of war disabled 


men, exceeding those of the United States 
by over 7,900,000, the three European coun- 
tries together expended in 1931 and 1932. 
$57,000,000 less. 


Does the Senate get the force of that? 
Fight million men in the United Kingdom, 
in France, and in Germany received less 
chan 192,000 did in America. And yet we 
are told we have done nothing for the sol- 
dier. We are even told that unless we ‘0 
more they will put us out of the Congress. 
Yet when the President, in the interest of 


Number of men as 1,390,000. Not generous? 
increasing | 4¢ 1919 disabled by wounds or sickness in| with the figures I am about to read. The 


‘the public welfare, asked that the Budget | 
be balanced, or rather, that we do not, 
throw it out of balance, his name is ban- | 
_died about here as if he were a gangster. 
Those are not all of the figures. ‘In the 
World War the United States had in com- 
bat service 1,390,000 men and in 1932 we 
had 771,000 on the pension rolls out of the 


| United Kingdom had 5,000,000 men in the 
_service—that is, in the line of fire—and she 
had only 480,000 on the pension rolls. 
France had 7,900,000 men in combat and 
1,000,000 on the pension rolls. Ger- 
| many threw 12,000,000 of her sons into that 
| combat and had only 900,000 on the pen- 
sion roll. 


But that is not the whole story. We 
can take the statistics and look at them 
any way we please, and we will find bv 


,every mark and measure and standpoint— 
-and this is my point—that the Republic 
In the United States of America—and I 


of the United States has done more for 
its soldiers than any other government on 
the face vf the earth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass, the objections 
of the President of the United States to 
the contrary notwithstanding? Under the 
requirements of the Constitution, the roll 
will be called. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this ques- 


tion the yeas are 63; the nays are 27. Two. 


thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative. the bill is passed, 
the objections of the President of the 
United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Compare that! 


All National Monuments 
- Under Interior Department 


All the National monuments of the 


| United States are now administered by 


the Department of the Int°-ior. The 
transfer of 16 monuments from the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture 
to the Interior has been announcee by 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 

The transfer was carried out under au- 
thorization of the “xecutive Order of June 
10, 1933. 


National monuments involved are 


located throughout a wide territory in the 


West. from Colorado to California and 
from Arizona to Alaska. 


Death Valley Being Made 
Safer for Tourist Trade 


The “death” is fast being taken out of 
“Death Valley.” under the ministrations 
of the two C. C. C. companies which are 
carrying out an improvement program in 
the Death Valley National Monument 
grounds. 

The men working on the project have 
dug wells and located springs at advan- 
tageous points all through the region, 
They have also developed an extensive 


system of truck trails, totaling 200 miles 


of completed roadway 
trails will lead to springs. 


The park is peing further improved by 
the development of modern tourist ace 
commodations and improvement in recre- 
ational . facilities. 


from which foot 


| periodicals of America. Why? 


day—national affairs. 


gathers all information first-hand. 


3. Because its 


most needed today. 


these stirring times. 


mails. 


ofa magazine. 


New York Office 
SUN BUILDING 


1. Because it alone of all national 
publications is: devoted entirely to the 
one theme of maximum importance to- 


2. Because it alone of all news 
weeklies is published at the national 
| capital and is produced by a staff which 


fore when I shall vote to sustain his veto. 
in this particular matter it will not be 
from any sense of obedience to party reg- 


staff of writers has 
been trained through many years of ex- 
perience and contacts with government 
to supply the immediate interpretation 


4. Because it not only presents the 
news up to date, but gives simultane- 
ously the background so essential to a 
clear understanding of the events of 


To do this job we cannot wait the five or six 
days necessary to print on a glossy paper. 


_Ifwe did, we could not go to press Saturday after- 
noons with the complete news and timely interpre- 
tation of that very week, and deliver our news- 
magazine to nine-lenths of our circulation Mondays 


While the Government rests over the week-end, 
The United States News is travelling through the 
Tt is available on Mondays everywhere east 
of Kansas City—the fastest job being done today of 
news-gathering and news-writing in the perspective 


Now for the First | ime: 


PERSPECTIVE 


With 


All the important news told with simplicity and 
comprehensiveness, yet intelligently summarized, 
thus giving every article a vitality and sustaining 
interest far beyond the publication date. 


These are days when quick action is demanded. 
The tempo of the age requires a cutting through of 
tradition and of old methods—to find new ways of 


meeting a need. Weare streamlining the news of na- 
tional affairs! 


We now offer you an opportunity of 
streamlining your advertising—a_ sim- 
ple way to overcome mechanical difficul- 
ties and cut through the resistance you 
have had in getting visibility i in display 
pages for fine magazine copy. 

Our column width has been adjusted 
so that with only a slight change in the 
screen of half-tones (and we will gladly 
bear any extra expense of such mechani- 
cal changes) you can use exactly the 
same copy you now use in any of the 


NEWSPAPER SPEED 


' The United States News is unique among the What do we mean by Magazine Perspective? 


leading magazines. 


details. 


on Saturdays. 


Bear in mind that our forms close Saturdays but 
that good position is best assured by having electros 
or mats in our hands Friday night—yes, the night 
hefore we go to press. 


We print in our own plant at 22nd and M Sts... 
Washington, using two sextuple presses at a speed 
low enough to insure good printing. 


The forms of every page are open until 1 P. M. 
ys. We are in the mails by 6 P. M. for 
delivery not earlier than Monday. Send for further 


Let us send you a special advertising issue 
illustrating the use of magazine as well as news- 


paper copy. 


WASHINGTON 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


States 


30 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago Office 
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(THE WAR DEBTS have been cut rm 

act of Congress and the President, 
and the biggest reductions have gone 
to the countries which have defaulted 
most heavily. 

This. Treasury Department statistics 
show, is one of the results of the re- 
cent devaluation of the dollar. The 
war debts, expressed in terms of the 
currencies of the debtor countries. 
slave been reducec as much as 41 per 
cent. 

At the same time the Treasury De- 
partment figures were revealing this 
“debt reduction,” the House of Rep- 
resentatives, while passing President 
Roosevelt’s tariff legislation, was add- 
ing another stipulation against any 
cancellation of the war aebts. The 
House wrote into the tariff bill a 
clause forbidding debt tampering as a 
part of tariff negotiations. But the 
cut in the dollar had. from one point 
of view, already achieved a debi re- 
duction. 

France, for instance, could pay her 
entire debt at a saving of more than 
41,000,000.000 francs since the dollav 
was cut. Her indebtedness, in terms 
of her own money, has shrunk from 
101,000,000.000 francs to 60,000,000,000 


All this has come about because of 
the 41 per cent cut in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. 
basis the franc was worth only 3.92 
cents. 
one dollar. Since the dollar has been 
devalued. however, the franc is worth 
about 6.601 cents. and one dollar costs 
only slightly more than 15 francs. 


All Debtor Nations Gain 


The automatic cut in the French 
debt has been one of the largest, but 
all nations have reaped a benefit from 
the reduction in the dollar’s gold 
value. Although the foreign nations 
for other commercial reasons dislike 
seeing the cheap dollar. its low value 
is a definite boon to them from the 
war debt angle and may help Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to straighten out the 
war debt tangle. 

The President ‘has announced that 
he intends to send a message to Con- 
gress on the war debts. It has been 
one of his tasks which, however, has 
been postponed under the pressure of 
other events, and it frequently has 
been omitted when members of Con- 
gress have outlined legislative 
schedule for this session. 

France and Belgium 


Congress has stood adamant against | 


reduction or revision of the debts. . It 
presisted in this outward stand all the 
time that devaluation of the dollar. 
which had been made possible by Con 

gress, was bringing about.a major cut 
in the debts. While Congress is con- 
sidering a law to prevent defaulting 
nations from floating new loans here, 
the cut in the dollar has given the 
outright defaulters a bigger reduction 
in their war debts than it has given to 
some other countries. 


pied coincidence the defaulting na- 


On the old gold’ 


It took almost 26 francs to buy | 


DOLLAR SHRINKS, SHRINK THE WAR DEBTS 


France and _ Italy Profit Most by Change in Monetary Value While 
Great Britain Benefits 


tions, principally France and Belgium, 
are also those whose currencies have 
clung fast to the gold standard. When 
the dollar was depreciated, therefore, 
its depreciation was greatest in terms 
of these standard gold currencies. The 
cheaper the dollar the easier to pay 
the debts. 

The French debt in terms of francs, 
for instance, has been shaved down 41 
per cent. The Belgian debt in terms 
of belga has been cut 40 per cent. 
Germany, which has been unable to 
make payments for some time, has 
had a similar cut. 


: England Benefits Less 

On the other, Great Britain, which 
has continued to recognize her indebt- 
edness and to make token payments, 
has benefited by only a 4 per cent cut 
in her debt. The reason for this small 
cut in the British debt is the compar- 


atively small depreciation of the dol- | 


lar in terms of the pound. 

The parity between the pound and 
ithe dollar before either nation left 
the gold standard was $4.8666. The 
pound now is valued at about $5.1055. 
a gain of only 4 per cent. The reason 
for this small gain is that the pound 
was selling far below its gold parity 
before the United States went off the 
gold standard. and its rise in terms 
of the devalued dollar, although large. 
made the net change very small. 


Great Britain's Debt 


Great Britain is the largest debtor. 


of them all. Altogether she owes $4.- 
636.157.358. This includes principal 
payments not yet due, the sums post- 
poned under the Hoover moratorium, 
and the interest payments past due. 

In terms of the old gold pound this 
$4,636.000.000 would have been the 
equivalent of 951.623,000 pounds ster- 
ling. Now. with the pound valued at. 
$5.1055 instead of $4.8666, this same 
$4,636,000,000 would be only 908,071.- 
000 pounds, a reduction of 43,552,000 
pounds. 


How France Fares 
The reduction in the French debt 
has already been’ explained. 
French debt expressed in dollars is 
$3,960,772,238. Expressed in francs, it 
has shrunk from 101,040,108,000 francs 
before dollar dev«luation to 60,011.- 
171.000 since devaluation. It is the 
largest reduction of all although 
France has been the largest and most 
consistent deiaulter. She is the 
second largest debtor. 
Italy and Germany 
Italy is the third largest debtor, 
owing $2.008,103.288. Like Great Brit- 
ain, she has paid token payments on 
each installment. thus avoiding out- 
right default. 


Yachting in the 


{Continued from Page &.) 
mess boy, pantryman, and a wireless 
operator. 

In the high cost of yachting lies the 
explanation of why this country, with 
the largest private yachting fleet in 
the world. no longer has a yacht for 
the use of the President. When he 
wishes to take a cruise he must look to 
the generosity of his friends or to the 
use of one of the fighting ships of the 
Navy. 

Of course there is the “Sequoia.” 
147-ton former inspection boat of the 
Commerce Department. which has 
‘been requisitioned by the Navy for 
presidential] week-end cruises down 
the Potomac. It is scarcely suitable 
however, for long deep sea cruises. 

Sentiment in this country has never 
been strongly exhibited in favor of 
furnishing a large yacht for use of the 
President. Therefore, when President 
Hoover in 1929, shocked to find that 
the running expenses of the “May- 
flower” totaled $300,000 annually, or- 
dered her out of active duty there was 
little dissent. 3 

When the “Mayflower” was in Use. 

Many historical events are. inter- 
twined with the career of the “May- 
flower.’ It was aboard her that Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt introduced 
Baron Rosen. of Russia. and Baron 
Kaneko, of Japan, thus beginning the 
signing of the Russo-Japanese peace 
treaty at Portsmouth, N. H. Presidents 
Roosevelt. Taft. Wilson. Harding, and 
Coolidge all made use of her luxurious 
quarters. 

Guest parties of the Presidents on 
the frequent week-end excursions 
down the Potomac, for which the boat 
was used, included their intimate 
friends and some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in public life. The 
fate of many political and legislative 
measures was settled in conversations 
held aboard the “Mayflower.” 

While he was cruising on the “May- 
flower” in Chesapeake Bay. President 
Wilson wrote his message asking Con- 
gress to enter the United States in the 
World War. He used the boat during 
the last days of his presidency when, 
disappointed over his failure to get 
congressional approval of his policies. 
he was struggling against. the first 
stages of his fatal illness. 

Theodore Roosevelt used the “May- 
flower” 
office, making it the scene of some of 
his most famous political conferences. 
Taft used yachting intervals to write 
speeches and invited many famous 
guests to share his cruises. 


In more recent years the Hardings | 


and Coolidges made many voyages on 
the “Mayflower.” spending numerous 
week-ends on Chesapeake Bay and in 
Hampton Roads. 

The “Mayflower” was designed by 
George L. Watson, noted British yacht 
designer. and was built at Clydebank. 
Scotland, in 1896. She was purchased 
by Ogden Goelet and acquired for 


the Federal Government in 1898 for. 


frequently during his term of. 


The. 


Meanwhile, the lira’ 
has advanced from 9.26 cents to 8.59 


the Least 


also have benefited by some increase 
in the value of their currency since 
the devaluation of the dollar. Ironi- 
/cally, however, Finland, the only one 
|of the 16 debtors to meet every pay- 
ment in full, has benefited not at all. 


GREAT BRITA. 


debt, $4.- 


Original war 
636,157,358, or £951,623,- 
000, but now only £908,- 
071,000 are necessary to 


equal same number of 


dollars. 


war debt $3, - 
960,772,238, or 
108,000 francs. 
only 60,011,171,000 francs 
are necessary to equal 
same number of dollars. 


Her currency is now about at its old 
gcld parity with the dollar. 
All of these reductions do not, of 


HOW REVALUATION | 
O F T H E D 0 L L A R noes ‘debt, with 60,000,000,000 francs instead 
HAS REDUCED 
THE WAR DEBTS 


os | course, change the total number of 

oe 9 dollars which any debtor owes the 
United States. The reductions have 
been in terms of their own currencies. 
France still owes $3,961,000,000 al- 
though she can now discharge her 


Of 101,000,000,000. 

- The fact that the dollar amounts 
have not been charged does not mean 
that the reduction has been any the 
less real to the foreign countries. 


When they pay their instalments, they 
must take their own money, purchase 


397%, 


debt $2.- 


Original 
008,103,288, or 38,176,869,- 
000 lira, but now only 23,- 
377,311,000 lira are neces- 
sary to equal same num- 
ber of dollars. 


war 
101,040,- 


But now marks. 


ser of dollars. 


Original war debt $724.,- 
186,740, or 3,042,801,000 
But now only 1,- 
819,565,000 marks are nec- 
essary to equal same num- 


dollars, and send the dollars here. If 
soa, the dollars are cheaper, then the for- 
..% (> eign debtor makes a saving in terms 


of its currency. 
Problem Not Solved 


This fact may measurably help to 
smooth out the war debt puzzle. It 
still bristles with diplomatic and eco- 
nomic dilemmas, however. 

Congress has steadfastly refused to 
lower the debts in terms of dollars. 
' Several resolutions have been adopted 
since the Hoover moratorium reiterat- 
ing the opposition of the House or the 
Senate to debt revision or reduction. 

Congress, especially the House, has 
‘long insisted upon its right to settle 

and even to arrange war debt ques- 

tions. The House Ways and Means 

Committee has in the past taken the 
position that the war debt payments 
affect the reevnues of the United 

States, and therefore are properly 

within its field of action. When debt 
funding was undertaken after the 
war, the funding commission was 
757,122,000 belga are nec- J composed of Congressmen as well as 
essary to equal same Jf Cabinet officers. 
number of dollars. | The reduction of the debts in terms 
foreign currencies does not, 


i 


40% 


Original war debt $411,- 
166,529, or 2,958,033,000 
belga, but now only 


cents, making the Italian debt in 


to 23,377,311,000. This 
which amounts to 14,799,558,000 lira, 
is the equivalent of a 39 per cent cut. 


Germany is the fourth largest 
debtor, owing us. for army of occupa- 
tion costs and mixed claims a total of 
$724,186.740. Dollar 


cents and has reduced the German 
debt in terms of marks from 3,042.- 
801.000 marks to 1.819.565.000 marks. 
a cul of 1,223.236,000 marks or 40 per 
cent. Germany is a 
standard country. 
Belgium, the fifth debtor. 
France the largest consistent 
faulter. 


valuation of the dollar. she has reaped | 


a 40 per cent cut | in her bedt. In terms. 


devaluation has 
sent the mark from 23.82 cents to 39.84 | 


is next wo. 
de- | 
As her belga advanced from | 
13.9 cents to 23.4 cents with the de-' 


of dollars, 
terms Of lira drop from 38,176,869,000' but in terms of belga, it has fallen 
reduction,| from  2,958,033,000 belga to 
122,000. 

These five countries are the prin- 


nominal gold 


South— A | Presidential Vacation 


+ 


use in the Spanish-American War 
through the initiative of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Immediately after her purchase by 
the Navy for $430.000 she was as- 
signed to blockade duty off Havana, 
Cuba. She remained on duty in the 
Carribean until 1902. when she re- 
ceived her first presidential assign- 
ment. 

From 1905 on. except for a period 
of naval: duty in Carribean waters in 
connection with the trouble in Santo 
Domingo, in 1906. and service as a 
patrol boat in Hampton Roads during 
the period of the World War. the 
“Mayflower” was used as the yacht of 
the Presidents. 

Displacement of the “Mayflower” 
was 2,690 tons and she had a length 
of 273 feet. Her value, including her 
furnishings. was estimated at $1,500.- 
000 when she was taken out of serv- 


jee in 1929. 


Her fittings were regarded as the 
last word in beauty and comfort. In 
addition to the cabins for the Presi- 
dent and his wife there were cabin 
accommodations for about 12 guests. 
The dining saloon was. capable of 
seating 20 persons. A reception room 
and a smoking room were also pro- 
vided. 

The “Mayflower” carried a comple- 
ment of 140 men and officers, includ- 
ing the 25 members of the presiden- 
tial Marine Guard. 

Destruction by Fire 

The Phiadelphia Navy Yard was the 
final resting place of the “Mayflower.” 
An attempt was made to sell her, but 
the highest offer was $60,000. which 
was rejected by the Navy. A mini- 
mum sales price of $100,000 was set for 
the yacht which had once been valued 
at $1.500.000 On Jan. 25. 1931. fire de- 
stroyed the “Mayflower,” thus ending 
all possibility of her restoration to the 
position of presidential yacht. 

The English government, in con- 
trast to that of this country, has 
owned yachts ever since 1660. when 
the Dutch gave Charles I the 100-ton 


yacht “Mary.” 
The “Victoria and Albert,” the royal! 
yacht now in use, is a_ two-funnel 


boat whose hull is elaborately deco- 
rated in black and gold. She has a 
tonnage of 4,700 tons, making her the 
largest yacht in the world. She carries 
a crew of 367 officers and men, in ad- 
dition to about 40 servants who are 
embarked when their Majesties are 
on board. The members of the crew 
are especially selected from the Royal 
Navy. 
When King Edward Cruised 


The royal yacht was first commis- 
sioned at Portsmouth England, on July 
23. 1901. She is designed to steam 
» 500 miles at a speed of 14 Knots. 

King Edward, the father of King 
George, was an enthusiastic yachts- 
man. In addition to his cruises, he at 
one time owned eight racing yachts. 


Queen Victoria used the first steam | 


yacht purchased by the English gov- 
ernment. 

C. M. Garvin, in his book describ- 
ing the royal yachts. gives the follow- 
ing description of the.queen’s quar- 
ters on the 
used by her for nearly 50 years: 


“All the royal apartments had the 
floors covered with red and black 
Brussels carpets. The walls were, 
hung with rosebud chintz, 
pleated. The doors. 
ivory and electro-plated. were ol 
bird’s-eye maple. 

“Her Majesty's bedroom was pro- 
vided with mahogany furniture in. 
chintz coverings. The bedstead was 
upholstered. and its hangings were of, 
rosebud chintz lined with green silk 
with a canopy to match. The blinds| 
were of green silk, the curtains ot 
plain white muslin with goffered frills. ! 

“In the dressing room the furniture | 
was also of mahogany: covered with, 
green leather. There, too, was a com- , 
bined writing and dressing table. and | 
on the walls were maps and charts on 
spring rollers. The. wardrobe room, 
in which Her Majesty’s dresser slepi, 
was furnished in a similar style. 

Twelve Servants’ Cabins 

“The staircase of maplewood was | 
wide and imposing. with balustrades» 
in white and gold. There were 12 
cabins for Her Majesty’s servants,. 6 
of them fitted with two baths. In 
addition, there were numerous offices. 
a dispensary, the officers’ cabins, and 
the accommodations for the crew: 
numbering 240 in all. 

“The upper deck was enclosed with 
bulwarks and covered with linoleum 
over which ‘red and black granite’ 
carpet was laid when he queen was 
on board. Two tea houses were pro- 


“Albert and Victoria,” | 


box- | 
With handles of | 


vided. There was also an armoury. 
lamp room. charthouse, 
and a number of lockers for 
flugs. 

“Two sixpounder guns were carried 
for signalling purposes. 
lighting was by candlepower, but in 
1888 electric light was provided from 


sigiual- 


42 accumulator cells. | 


Dutch Boat for King Charles 


“The first English yacht of which 


there is record, the “Mary,” was given 
to Charles I by Mr. Van Vlooswyck, 


royal larder. 


The original | 


Burgomaster of Amsterdam. A tiny 
boat in comparison with modern 
yachts, she was 52 feet long. had a 


breadth of 19 feet and carried a crew 
of 30 men. 

The English Admiralty Papers re- 
cord on Nov. 3, 1660, an “Estimate by 
Peter Pett of the charges of building 
a new yacht of 80 tons for the King | 
at Deptford: total 1335 pounds ster- 
ling.” Apparently this is the first 
use of the word “yacht” in English! 
literature. The word first came into. 
use to designate pleasure boats on the 
model of the Dutch ship given Charles 
I. which were used by royalty or dis- 
tinguished persons. 


it remains at $411,166,529, ' 


1,757,- 


cipal ones out of the 16 which owe the | A major reduction in their debt burden | United States. 
United States Government’ money.! means a major reduction in the total | paid, will still be 
Together they owe $11,740,385,000 of. since they make up 92 per cent.of the | number of dollars regardless of how 
the $12,710,452,000 which is due to: total. 
America from foreign governments. 


' naturally, affect the revenues of the 
The debts, if they are 
d in the same 


many francs, pounds or belga are net- 
Of course, most of the small debtors (essary to purchase the dollars. 


Year 1925 


Total receipts of refined sugar ny 


37,590,000 pounds 
(Over 37 million) 


THESE MAPS, drawn to scale, illustrate how the 
rising volume of refined sugar from outside the 
United States is supplanting Continental United 
States refined sugar and putting Continental United 
States workmen out of jobs. 

In the year 1933, Cuba alone poured into the 
United States 984,075,000 pounds of refined sugar. 
In addition the great quantities of refined sugar 
which came in from Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
and other sugar producing areas, brought the total 
imports for 1933 up to 1,403,580,000 pounds. 

When the Tariff Act of 1922 went into effect, the 
Government assumed that tropical countries would 
supply the cane sugar industry with raw material, 
but the manufacturing operations of refining would 
° continue to be done in the Continental United 

States — where the industry has developed through 
200 years to meet the needs of the growing country. 
No country can surpass the United States in 
modernness, ethciency and sanitary cleanliness of 
its sugar refineries. 

Experience demonstrates that the cane sugar in- 
dustry attains its highest development by producing 
raw cane sugar in the tropics and refining it in the 
country of consumption. This method utilizes the 
most efficient factors in both fields and renders the 
best permanent service to the public. 

The present tariff schedule gives, in effect, not 
only free trade to all island refiners but also a vir- 

tual subsidy to Cuba. As a result, the outside refiners 
already sell within the United States an amount of 


sugar equal to the consumption of 21 States. How 


This flood of refined sugar from outside the 
United States keeps men out of jobs! 


| 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 


United States Cane Sugar Refining Industry 


Refineries in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas and Califernie 


Year 1933 


Total receipts of refined sugar 
1,403,580,000 pounds 
(Over 1,400 million) 


much this represents in loss of work and loss of 
income throughout the country can be estimated 
from the fact that 19 refineries paid out between 
1922 and 1931 in wages and salaries $231,605,137, 
They pay out for materials and supplies, including 
coal, oil and power, approximately one billion 
dollars in a normal ten-year period, furnishing 
business for many industries and employment for 
many thousands of our people. 

Continental United States refineries operate 
under N. R. A. and A. A. A. programs, paying the 
new processing and manufacturing taxes on sup- 
plies. Refined sugar from outside is produced under 
tropical conditions and Cuba is not subject to 
N. R. A. or A. A. A. programs. 

Today several United States cane refineries are 
closed entirely and all others are working on part- 
time, although the country eats as much sugar as 
usual. Every pound of refined sugar was paid for 
by Continental United States families but no Con- 
tinental United States workman got a dollar for 
refining! On the contrary, every pound imported 
means unemployment in ever-widening circles! 
Tropical refineries hum; United States refineries 
work part-time. 

A small group of outside producers now demand 
that a quota for refined sugar be established to make 
the unfair position it has secured in the last few 
years a permanent one — permanently displacing 
workers in the Continental United States, 
permanently closing United States refiner- 
ies. The remedy lies with Congress. 
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LEGEND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY FORGES AHEAD 


In the last six of its seven years of 
utility investigating ~the Federal Trade 
Commission has been going into financial 
methods, the first year or so having been 
confined to alleged spreading of propa- 
ganda carrying the utility message to the 
public. 

This past week the Commission went 
into another angle when it placed in the: 
record March 29 a series of letters alleged 

_to have been exchanged in 1927-28 by 
New York State Senator W. T. Thayer 
and officials of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. 

The letters as introduced deal with pur- 
ported financing of election expenses by 
the utility as well as alleged efforts bv 
Mr. Thaver. in his State legislative capac- 
itv, to influence legislation in favor of 
public service companies. 

Word received by the Commission March | 
30 was to the effect that an investigation | 


1932 1933 1934" 


Executive Power to Revise 
Rates Planned as Basis of 
Agreements for  Inter- 
change of Goods 


Progress of Proposal for Di- 
rect Loans by Reserve 
Banks As Substitute for 
New Lending System 


AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT INCREASES 


100: 
80 


The tariff has bobbed up as an issue at 
intervais ever since George Washington's 
time in 1794. 

It is up in Congress again, not as a 
rate-schedule measure like past tariff acts, 
but as an administration plan for nego- 
tiating reciprocal trade proposals. It is 
an administration measure, now approved 
bv the House by a vote of 274 to 111, and 
vet to he passed by the Senate, to em- 
power the President, for trade-bargainme 
purposes to raise or lower customs duties 
by not more than 50 per cent of existing 
rates without in anv way disturbing the 
free list. into the letters will be made by New 

The bill would empower the President , York State. ) 
for not exceeding three years to enter into’ Charges that City Attorney George L | 
trade agreements with foreign countries Frver, of Paris, Tenn.., was bribed by the 
without submitting them to the Senate for Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power Co. 
ratification. were introduced at a second Commission | 

It stipulates that it is not to be con- hearing, March 30. The company !s ot 
strued to give any authority to cancel or Associated Gas subsidiary. 
reduce in any manner any of the debts of | J¢ was stated that the Tennessee coun-- 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
'mittee last week hinted to business men 
who are awaiting Government aid on their 
‘financial problems that the help will come 
not from a new system of Federal banks 


but from the Federal reserve banks them- 
selves, 


After considering a proposal advanced 
by the reserve banks to the effect that 
12 new intermediate credit banks for in- 
dustry be set up, a subcommittee set 
aside this proposal and turned instead to 
one advanced by Senator Glass ‘Dem.). of 
Virginia. Senator Glass suggested that the 
reserve banks themselves do the lending. 

This proposal, drafted into a bill. was 
opened for hearings on March 31, and the 
first witness was Governor Eugene R. 
Black of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
author of the alternative plan which the 
subcommittee had set aside. Except for 
the fact that the reserve banks rather 
‘than anv new banks would make the 


60 


40 


20) 


0 

Ee production continues to increase, output in week ended 
March 24 being 81,906 units according to Cram’s Estimates, compared 

with 79.673 in previous week. Adjusted index for second time went above 

line that represents production for years 1923-25. With the threatened 

strike averted it is expected the upward trend of production will continue. 

+ 


MORE SOFT COAL BEING MINED 
100 


apd the unsettlement caused for a time by threatened labor dif- 
ficulties, productive activity has forged ahead. Improvement for 
week ended March 17, latest shown on chart, reflected in gain of 1.5 points 
in composite business index to 85.3, highest figure reported since week of 
Aug. 19. All six components moved upward in week. 

+ 


STEEL PRODUCTION FALLS OFF 


100 


‘business loans, there was little difference 
’ , , sel advised the Paris council in 1925 to a fee | between the suggestions of Gov. Black and 
accept the power company’s contract to 80 8 Senator Glass. 
The of the proposed law Purchase the city's electric plant, for which 
in three years and the prohibition against ¢ }s alleged to have received a payment 60 60 
cancellation or reduction of World War of $2,000. 


_has the right of way. provides that when 
any business can not find the necessary 
3-to-5-vear financing in ordinary banking 
circles, it may turn to the Federal reserve 


The charges were aired in a Tennessee 
court in 1927 and the contract ordered 
annulled. The ruling was reversed on ap- 
peal on the ground that the city had 
waited too long to bring suit, the power 


debts were written into the measure by 
the House. 

The bill would empower the President 
to suspend trade agreements where it is 
shown that the foreign country involved 


40 40 


20 20 


iscrimi company meantime having made exten- ‘bank, guaranteeing the bank at least a 20 
United States, nths of this vear i Lt Li ii | Li rails i tii wily rites ot j uly il i il ti rely i Lit iis | per cent repayment by the borrower. 
All reciprocal trade agreements nego- uring the first two months o s year, | 


imports were equal to almost 50 per cen! 
of domestic production. Small mills in 
Washington and Oregon report that they 
‘are not able to meet this competition, 


The Company's Position 


tiated under this power must terminate 
within three vears after enactment or 
upon six month's notice thereafter. 

Violation of the most-favored-nation 
treaties is prevented by requiring that , 
rates the President proclaims for one Referring to the New York case, the AS- 
country shall be equal to those applying | S0ciated system stated March 30 that) 
to other countries. : '“there is nothing sinister” in the payments | 

The Flexible Tariff made by a subsidiary to Mr. Thayer. It. 

The flexible tariff provisions of the pres- 45 explained ag 
ent tariff law of 1930 continue on articles year's prio 
not included in the proposed trade agree- 20d an official of Chasm Power Co. d 
ments, which permits an-increase or 1" 1924. he sold_ control to 
crease in existing rates upon recommenda- CMtinued as an officer for | 
tion of the Tariff Commission later tried to make good on his contrac 

Transfers to or from the free list of the statement that the franchise in Chateau- 
tariff law are prohibited but the Presi- age 
dent is authorized to assure foreign eor- 


The reserve banKs may make such loans 
up to six times their presenf surplus. mak- 
ing the total possible loans about $800,000,- 
000, just as under the Black bill. The re- 
serve banks are to use their surplus funds 
for these loans. In addition they may 
issue notes to raise more money. To help 
it make its new loans wisely, each reserve 
bank is to have an “industrial advisory 

committee.” 


aaa ace of steel ingots less than in week before as consumers hesi- 
' tated ta buy in consequence of labor disturbances, notably in the 
automobile industry. Operations estimated at 47 per cent of capacity com- 
pared with 48 per cent in week before. As automobile strike has been 
| averted it is expected production will resume upward trend 


( UTPUT of hituminous coal at mines increased in last week shown on 
chart; dailv average for week ended March 17 being 1.425 thousand 
tons against 1.393 thousand week before. This increase. though seasonable. 
is regarded as a more favorable indication of general business because of 
threat of labor troubles in consuming industries had lessened orders. 
+ 


CARLOADINGS CONTINUE TO GAIN 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES DROP 


Inducement to Banks 


To Retain RFC Funds 


.@ 6 


ernménte that articles now on the free in this connection and the election men- 20 40 LUELELAELILILLELLELICSt Lipset ii , couragement to Use as Credit 
‘there an as trade villnge election at which EVENUE freight loadings for week, ended March 17 (latest shown on HOLESALE commodity prices declined slightly for the first time since 
agreements are in force. _ Ts, ie Se Cee Gee. See oe chart) showed marked gain over previous week. Totals were 625.773 Dec. 22, according to Irving Fisher index. After rising for 12 con- is trying to persuade his borrowers not 

It retains the present preferential tariff pany did not Priel the sigunar-n 08 that oars; 612,402 week before. Greatest gain was in misc. freight. Heavy ship- secutive weeks and establishing eight new recovery highs, index figure fell ho hurry about paying him back 
rates to Cuba and retains existing pro- age enna lenge A an geo ments, save grain, held even or showed a loss. half a point wiping out gains of preceding four weeks. J “Chai f the Re- 
“0 ' oll . “the efforts to twist the payment of ex- + Jesse H. Jones, airman of the : 
| om the United) matter into a charge of improper politica 7 : ‘ES Ls nounced in the past wee , in an 
States. ' : ‘activities is Hence alia indication of | AV ERAGE OF STOCK PRICES LOWER BOND PRICES FAI L LIGHTLY effort to slow up repayments by banks, 
In most European countries, according the extent to which the foes of utilities 150, — 120 the RFC will cut the interest rate it 
to Representative Doughton (Dem.), Of are willing to go to mislead the public in TPP oe ae bis ei charges for buying preferred stock in 
Laurel Springs, N. C., Chairman of the an unjustified campaign to create hostility : : | *: oa banks from 5 to 4 per cent. 
Ways and Means Committee, agreements | against the utilities in New York State.” 100 as 10¢ ~~ The hope is, Mr. Jones explains, that, 
can be made by the executive and quickly | because they have to pay less interest, 
put into force and in some countries with- | : | banks which have sold preferred stock 
; ; _ the proposed power to the President as a eater 
tariff-maker is an “unconstitutional dele- 80 the RPC will be less anslous to repay 
gation of the supreme taxing power. of. | € money, more axious to keep it and 
jority of the Genevess.” Li. 3 60 lend it to industry at a profit. 
ee or ower 
The administration view is that such Twenty-four points of objection were JAN. FEBIMAR! APR.'MAY'JUN! JUL. |AUG! SEPT.IOCT. NOV.'DEC. JAN'FEB APR. IMAY JUN JUL. 'AUG'SEPT.'OCT.'NOVIDEC. 


The billion and a half dollars odd 
which the RFC has invested in bank pre- 
' ferred stock will do more good there or 
on loan to industry than in the vaults of 
the RFC, according to Mr. Jones. He 
made the same offer to self-liquidating 
construction projects which the RFC fi- 
-nanced before formation of the Public 
Works Administration. 

There was one catch remaining in the 
_RFC’s offer. If the preferred stock is 
not retired within five years. the interest 
rate will jump back from 4 to 5 per cent. 
In other words, the RFC wants its money 
at the end of five years. 


an extraordinary power in the executive 
is necessary to meet difficulties raised | of Stockbridge, Mass. for the 
by existing tariff and trade barriers! when the House debated the bill. Among 
throughout the world, and that foreign| other things, he said trade expansion — 
countries are resorting with increasing | should be by existing constitutional means, | 
frequency to the negotiation of commercial | that the power to be vested in the Presi- | 
agreements based on tariff bargaining, 68 | dent is intended to be permanent, that | 
such agreements, covering customs con-/| it is inconsistent with the NRA program. | 


cessions or most-favored-nation treatment| The bill may be before the Senate a 


raised by. Representative ee See Gros prices irregular in week in less active trading, averaging $89.03 
, against $91.32 in week before. Transactions totaled 6,591,000 shares 
compared with 7,130,000 in previous period. Market adversely affected by 
threatened labor troubles but undertone was strong and sanguine that 
should strikes be averted, upward movement would continue. 


FTER advancing to highest levels in several years in heavy trading 

bond prices worked downward on stock exchange; composite price 

of 40 corporate issues fell to $92.66 from $93.36 week before. Volume of 

trade also suffered marked recession totaling $75,700,000 par value, com- 
pared with $91,800,000 in previous period. 


: i charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
“ : | are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
1983. Pr ident | Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
to act at a given moment to gutaek hase The New Air Mail Routes ‘Tl ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
-red to Priv Lines | which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 

[Continued from Page 13.] 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a ¢ lar week.is greater than the average for the 
base period the weekly average of each series“ years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an inder 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is than the average the index number is less than 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 100. Actual week for all items does not always 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- for week ended March 24, where available. 


What is trade bargaining? The negoti, 
ation of reciprocal arrangements between 


two governments for sale of goods. 


ican trade against foreign discriminations | 


and injurious bargains abroad. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Spartanburg. S. C.., Green- | 


_ Mortgage income bonds together with 569 
| Shares of comgnon stock, in exchange for’ 


| the by the bondholders’ 

ville, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala.. | Underwriters will offer the stock to the. rice, t | the income bonds. par Sor per. teams 

What is balance of trade? The dif- | Montgomery. Ala., Lear Ala., rs New: Or- | public at $15 per share. The company pro-| ol Be a 
ference between exports and imports of. 


ie income bonds, par for par, together 
with one share of common stock for each 
$500 in principal amount of old bonds rep- 
resented by certificates of deposit. To cer- 
tificate holders who have signified their 
willingness to place their stock in the vot- 
ing trust. it is proposed to issue 


ment, administration expenses. and reserve 
working capital. Shares will be offered to 
the public at $2.50 each, and commissions | 
of not more than 20 per cent will be paid. | 
Among officers of the company are: R A. | 


O'Neill. New York. president: R. W. Krout. 
Paterson, N. | 


_ poses giving to Glen L. Martin, of Wash- | 

Pro osed Securit Issues _ ington, president of the company, an op-. 
| tion to purchase not more than 50.000 shares 

at prices ranging from $15 to $25 each. Be- 
sides Martin, its officers are: Thomas H._ 
Jones, Cleveland, secretary, and M. G. Shook. 
Baltimore, treasurer. 


Seattle via Tacoma, Wash., Portland, Ore. 
commodities, favorable balance if exports 


‘Medford, Ore., Sacramento, Cal., Oakland, 
are greater, unfavorable balance if im- | Cal.. San Francisco, Cal., Fresno, Cal., Bakers- 
ports exceed exports i field, Cal., Los Angeles. Cal., to San Diego, Cal, 

_| Approximately 1.224 miles. 
What is a trade barrier? Imposition of | Washington, D. C., via Pittsburgh. Pa., Ak- | 
special tariff duties or regulations or other 


The Federal Trade Commission during officers are: Samuel Slotkin, president; Isi- 
i 


ore Chorney, vice president, and Kenneth 


votin 
. Vice president. and ytreas-' trust certificates for the common stock, 
discriminations that hinder or obstruct | Proximately 450 miles. 


the following securities under the Securi- MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, 


CONSTITUTED UNDER DEPOSIT AGREE- 


Boston via Springfield, Albany. Utica, Syra- 


the entry of foreign goods. cuse. Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus. 


trustees under the voting trust. 
Holders of more than $190,000 in certifi- 


GACHIN GOLD SYNDICATE, Toronto. An On- 
ities Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 


cates of deposit have authorized the com- 
March 27 MENT DATED AUG. 21. 1931 syne tario unincorporated association organized mittee to place their shares in the votin 
These questions arise in Congressional Cincinnatti, Louisville. Nashville, Memphis, | > be sold to the public 20 davs after COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE calling for deposits of $30.100 6!» a po a 4. 1932. to explore and develop min- trust. Remaining holders of certificates will 

debates on tariff. which usually are more | Little Rock. Ark.. Texarkana, Ark. Dallas, May HOLDERS OF FIRST MORTGAGE 61, PER’ first mortgage gold bonds for Chestnut Hill and deal in mining invest. again be invited to place their shares in 
or less dry with pits Ag die (Texas. to Ft. Worth, Texas. ‘Approximately | ging, unless subject to a Commission’ CENT GOLD BONDS OF BAY STATE ROAD; Apartments, San Francisco. formerly. held ee —. in the form of one hundred the trust when they are ready for dis- 

r less dry, with massing of facts, near-| 1,750 iniles. | COMPANY, INC. (THE SHERATON), CON- py Willard L. Growall. San Francisco. an each, expected to be sold at tribution. according to the registration 
facts and figures that relate-to American! Chicago. Tll.. via Milwaukee, Wis.. Madison. stop-order. The registrations follow: STITUTED UNDER DEPOSIT AGREEMENT individual. The property is subject to a 000 5s al a wat tee ees Price of $1.100.- statement. 
industries 2nd comparison with what the | Wis.. Rochester, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn.. DATED MARCH 7, 1934, 31, Milk Street, Bos-, trust deed and chattel mortgage dated, things. to purchase of other Officers and directors of Palomar Hotel 
Mier fellows ase deine effecting Walt q| St Paul. Minn.. Fargo. N. D., Grand Forks, N. Marc ton, calling for deposits of the above issue, arch 1, 1923. executed and delivered by. z 4 se Of certain mining stocks Corporation are: 
|D.. to Pembina, N. D. Approximately 780' pROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR KENTUCKY) of the above company in the 


power for the executive has injected a new 


es. 
Chicago, Ill.. via Indianapolis, Ind., Louis- . 


TRACTLON & TERMINAL COMPANY FIRST 


principal 


Growall and his wife to Arthur W. Strauss, | 
amount of $471.500 outstanding of an orig- 


trustee, securing the bonds in 


listed on the Toronto and New York Stock 
Exchange or New York Curb. J. A. Carrick. 


Raymond F. Gill, president 


and director; H. S. Boone. vice president 


the orig-| Ltd.. 330 Bay Street, Toronto. the und ne 

AND REFUNDING MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT inal issue of $625,000. Bay State Road Com-| inal aggregate amount of $330.000 which has writer. has exclusive sale of the units Meob. treasurer and director. and D. K. Tripp, di- 

angle of debate, although administration | Sill®. Ky. Nashville Tenn. Chattanooga.| sinKING FUND BONDS DUE FEB. 1, 1951, pany. Inc.. was organized to acquire land., been reduced to $276,000 of which $245,900 ert M. Heffernan & Co. will receive $2 a  Tectr. all of San Francisco. The same of 
tind ae « | Tenn.. Atlanta, Ga., Macon. Ga.. to Jackson-| (9.743), Lexington, Ky., calling for deposit of | construct buildings, and conduct a general’ was on deposit with the committee as of «unit for sales thereof while Carrick. Ltd cers are the trustees comprising the vote 

sponsors of the bill say that as early aS ville, Fla. Approximately 760 miles. | first and refunding mortgage bonds of the. hotel business. Funded debt of the com-| March 10, 1934. Call for deposit is to be will receive $1.50 a unit Messtels és t as ing trust. 

1794. when many of the framers-of the | Chicago. Ill, via Kansas City, Mo.. Wichita, |  anove company in the amount of $1.840,000.. pany outstanding is listed at $200,000 in 7 made for only $30.100 at this time. The ' Ae _ Ou 

Federal Constitution were still active in | Okis., | 


public affairs, Congress passed an act 
delegating to the President the power not 


| homa City, Okla., Ft. Worth, Texas, to Dallas, , 


| Texas. Approximately 950 miles. 


| Amarillo, Texas, via Wichita Falls, Ft. Worth, | 


As of Jan. 14. 1934, the traction and terminal 


company funded debt was reported, in addi- | 
tion to the above amount, as $194,000 of | 


per cent second mortgage boncis. due NOV. | 
1, 1937, in addition,.to the first mortgage | 
bonds due May 1, 1938. in the amount of, 


committee reports that both principal and. 
interest payments have been defaulted and 
it is apparent the income from the prop- | 


this $1.50 a unit, is to pay the Syndicate’ 
expenses in connection with the sale of 
units so that Gachin Gold Syndicate wil] 


BALL LIFT CORPORATION, Akron. Ohio. 
Michigan corporation 
facture, assemble, 


A 
proposing to manue 
and distribute mechani- 


receive a net price of $7.5 t. ‘ cal lifting devices and other machinery, and 
Blue Grass Traction Company first, mort-; $471.500 for which the present statement is | erty is insufficient to meet these charges.| omicers of the Sracteute are wey anos intending to issue $125,000 Class A common 
, . ‘4 Waco, Austin, Houston, Galveston, San AN-| gage bonds and $580,000 Lexington Railway, filed. Members of the protective commit-| A reorganization is planned. Members of | resident. and A. C. Carrick. secr : stock, the proceeds to be used partly for 
merely to regulate or to fix rates affecting Bas Pp , Secretary, both 
' ' : z | tonio, Corpus Christi, to Brownsville. Ap- | Company first mortgage bonds. A receiver! tee are: Rodney W. Long, real estate the committee are: John C. Wright and! of, Toronto. ’ organization expenses and working capital. 
commerce but actually to prevent alto- proximately 1.060 miles, for the company was appointed Jan. 15. The | broker; Paul T. Newton, investment se-| predecten W. Straus, Chicago: N. H. Ogles- | : Cless A shares will be offered through se- 
gether the exportation of goods from the| Salt Lake City, Utah. via Boise. Idaho, Pen-! committee to protect interests of the first; curity dealer; Myron P. Lewis, trustee; and! Dee. Houston, Tex., and Leigh M. Baltson, GULF COAST WATER COMPANY, Bay City. curity dealers at $5 each, the issuer paying 
United States. | dleton, Ore.. Pasco, Wash., Spokane. Wash.,| and refunding mortgage sinking fund bond | Walter J. Sugden, all of Boston. | Los Angeles. | hey A Texas corporation supplying water them, $1 for each share sold as a cOMm- 
Decline in Our Trade Portland, Ore., Tacoma to Seattle. Ap- holders consists of: C. N. Manning and W. LLOYD & CASLER, INC. INDUSTRIAL FRANK E. GERNON & OTHERS, 25 BROAD mission. ane share 
| H. Courtney, Lexington, Ky:; William Lil-| BUILDING BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE,| STREET, NEW YORK CITY, calling for Uses. Proposing to issue $500.000 each 25 shares sold as a bonus. | The 
The measure’s advocates in Congress Salt Lake City, Utah. via Las Vegas, Nev., | ley, Philadelphia; Francis E. Smith, Boston;, Los Angeles, Calif., calling for deposit of posits of $3,278,500 in first mortgage lease- , a gent cumy aiixe preferred stock, the plan will operate only unti 12. apenas 
gay the United States is not holding its | Los Angeles. Cal. to San Diego, Cal. Ap-' and W. K. Barkley, Jr., Philadelphia. $588.000 aggregate principal amount of hold 7 per cent sinking fund gold bonds |, and heen It ‘The 
mj iminishi ‘or Milles. | CAPITOL THEATER COMPANY BONDHOLD-_ bonds secured by first mortgage or deed| of the Grant Building, Inc., Pittsburgh., speny purposes. B. 5. Buckman | 20.500 shares will net the issue 
own in the diminishing world trade and Salt Lake City. Utah. via Ogden, Utah, | ‘ERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, Cleveland, of trust on real and personal property.| Funded debt of Grant Building, Inc.. con- 84 Co.. Madison. Wis.. is selling agent for 20 per cent commission or $1 a@ share 18 
that the bill, though designed to meet an_ Pocatello, Idaho, Butte. Mont., Helena, Mont.. | calling for deposits of $480,000 first mort- | Lloyd & Casler. Inc., the original issuer, at} sists of first mortgage leasehold .7 per cent which expected bring 
emergency, is based on a sound principle to Great Falls. Mont. Approximately 517 miles.| gage 61, per cent scrial gold bonds of the time these securities were issued, was sinking fund gold bonds, dated Aug. 1. Gy Coast pomp 
f ti |. Bosten via Hartford, Conn., to Newark, N. J. | Capitol Theater Company, Wheelimg, W. the contracting and building material; maturing Aug. 1, 1947, of which $3.278,.500 intends t its d ong Ge Ball sident # E. 
of national! policy. Its opponents protest | approximately 200 miles. Wa. The company's funded debt as listed) business, and operated office buildings. The | in aggregate principal amount are out- oldings eer are: George nt, 
consists of the $480,000 first mortgage bonds bonds have been in default for non-pay-| standing. and of second mortgage leasehold | Of a share. according to its 
and $78,300 three-year 7 per cent gold notes,| ‘ment of interest since the coupons due June| 6 per cent serial gold bonds, dated Aug. a a, “ OT dee eee et Akron. 
Members of the protective committee are: 1, 1933, and for non-payment of serial; 1, 1927, maturing serially at the cate of 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS James A. Farrell, M. W. Haber and Carlton” maturities since Dec. 1, 1932. Taxes on) $25,000 each six. months, the last insturity Ray Gite yer : yotreasurer, th 0 March 30. 
h ' Sehultz, all of Cleveland, Ohio. mortgaged’ property have not been paid | being Aug 1. 1947. Of this latter group 7° ; CLINTON DISTILLERIES CORPORATION, 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City | MENGEL COMPANY, Louisville, Ky., files for since the first installment of 1932-33 taxes. $1,400,000 in aggregate principal amoun’, in- PALOMAR HOTEL CORPORATION AND Clinton. Mass. a Massachusetts corporation 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes registration a proposed plan for extension The original prin¢ipal amount of the issue, cluding $792,000 of treasury bonds pledged = TRUSTEES OF PALOMAR HOTEL CORPO- orzanized Nov. 15, 1933, to manufacture and 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) . of its first mortgage 7 per cent serial gold Was $700,000. Bondholders’ Committee mem-| 5 collateral to notes payable of $744.360.81,, RATION VOTING TRUST (2-758), San sell whisky. wines and gin. proposing to ‘s- 
Ss quoted. honds. The issue amounts to $2.958 600. hers are George W. Dryer. R. P. Jennings, are outstanding Members of the Com-  Prancisco, propose issuance of bonds and sue $%1.786.655 common capital stock, the 
. Mar. 22 Mar. 23. Mar. 24 Mar. 26 ~~ Mar. 27 Mar. 28 maximum amount of bonds as extended or and John FE. Lasham., all of Los Angeles mittee are: Frank E, Gernon. Byrne F. stock in a reorganization or readjustment proceeds of whic hare to be used for ore 
Argentina *24.05668 *34.0586 33.9866 *34.9133' as extended and made convertible. The GLEN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Baltimore. Baldwin and John J. Nolan. investment pian. The issue consists of $284.500 Paio- ppnization purposes. eqfiipment. and worke 
Australia (POUNA) .....eeeerereees 407.1250 406.5833 405.7500 496.0000 405.8750 406.2083 exact amount of bonds to be made con- a Marviand corporation manufacturing and; bankers. all of New York: Howard B. Brown, mar Hotel Corporation mortgage income ine capital Rackliff. Whittaker and -Com- 
Austria 189800 *18.9250 *18.9600 18.9520 ¥18.9500 vertible is not determinable at present. The selling aircraft and marine equipment, and| Attorney, Gerald P. Kynett. and Herbert bonds. The corporation announces it will Incorporated, 50 Broadway, New York 
SU AUOHEDD- , ., 600s cansncecas 23.3946 23.2500 23.3000 23.2792 23,3069 23.3000 company previously filed a registration proposing to issue 250.000 shares of com-, Welsh. investment bankers, all of Phila- not pay dividends on its stock unless and City the underwriters. have been given the 
Brazil *R.5437 “8.5300 *8.5°75 2.5275 "8.5275 *8.5275 statement. effective Jan. 5, 1934, with re- mon stock. of which 200,000 will be offered delphia. until interest at an annual rate of 6'> per rigot toa purchase up to 150.000 shares of 
Bulgaria (lev werner *1 2523 *1 3323 *1.3375 “1.3425 *1.5500 *1.3500 spect to 240,000 shares of its common stock at first. Ageregate proceeds are not to ex- BOL-INCA MINING CORPORATION. New cent has been paid on the outstanding eemmon capital stock at $&5 each cash. net 
Canada GE ECE En er 99.943 99.9248 99.8515 99 8463 99.8750 99.9296 which it offered to its common stockholders ceed $4,000,000 Upon completion of the York City, a New York corporation engaged) mortgage ineome bonds from the date of ia she Saaeia Among officers are: James E. 
10.1878 *1N 1875 10.1975 *10.1875 —*10.1875 sand a registration statement. also effective registration, the company proposes to offer in dredging goid placer deposits in Bolivia.| issuance to the last preceding interest date McBride. Brookline. Mass. president; Wil- 
China (Shanginai) (vnand ......., 4.9625 34.5593 34.5592 34 4843 34.3906 34.1718 Jan. 5. 1934, for certificates of deposit with 200,000 shores to underwriters not vet desig- and proposing to issue nineteen thousand | The plan is to issue to the bondholders’ sa athe “6 no ochue Worcester, Mass., vice 
62.2008 “62.1088 respect to the proposed extension plan. This nated at $13.50 a share. It is expected the common stock shares aggregating $47.500 in! committee $284.500 in principal amount of manager and Robert 
nmark (krone) ........... 22.8116 22.7975 22.7363  22:7466 22.7676 22.7766 | its are enge di D b D Sh C d d urer and comptroller. 
England (pound) ........ 5111583 $10.5480 909.4250 509.7166 509.8333 510.2750 | COndition o reasury ay ay as Snown In Uonaense OFM) COOPERATIVE OIL CORPORATION, 
2.253% 2.2466 2.2450 2.2466 2.2500 2.2520 | sville, treasurer. (See also Release No. Newllano. Ta. A. Louisiana corporatio 
France (franc) rrr errs re 6.6155 6.6005 6.5851 6 5786 6.5791 6.5790 | yet Nos. 533-534.) Internal revenue receipts: March 22 March 23 March 24 March 26 March 27 March 28 chartered February 17, 1934, to explore, proe 
Germany (reichsmark) ..... 39.3421 39.7964 39.7207 39.9491 39.6800 39.6642 A BELL GOLD MINING COMPANY ce $8.726,267.83 $6,614.892.77 $3.457 623.26 $1.872.199.84  **$9.453.449.98 $977 856.10 duce and distribute oil, gas and other min- 
Greece (drachma) 9455 9465 942 9425 9421 9425 NEVAD |. internal revenue ........ 3,441.328.60 3.636.974.20 2.351.415.38 4.850.378.47 13.279.247.21 3.108,427.49 grails. proposing to issue 2,500 “oll payments” 
Hong Kong (dollar) 38.2187 38.5312 38.4375 38.4843 38.4687 38.1562, ta im the mining busie | tax on farm. products ...... 86,273.52 268,603.79 65,218.93 2€9,007.70 223,778.82 326,453 3 which. according to the registration states 
Mungary (pengo) ............ *29.7250 *29.7333 *29.6833 *29.6666 29.6666 *29.6666 {| Dec. 12, | 969.651 .90 1,123.481.81 954.719.12 1,225.547.83 630,074.69 €52.430.66', are in the nature of limited royaity 
India rupee) 38 4590 36.4150 38.3900 383410 38.3250 38.3300 be not | Miscellaneous receipts 792.202.72 147,192 22 56.323.09 99,174.13 685,186.67 184,791.28 deeds. An of] payment “congeys a specific 
Japai 30 0835 20 30.0073 $5,008 | more than 20 per cent in connection with Trust and contributed funds and in °57.746.66 367.344.97 269.031.13 482.432.53 323.615.60 305.203.08 fractional portion of the minerals in. to or 
0.0 0.0635 0. 0350 CFEMENT ON 257.746. 344, 269,031. 432.5 33, 05.203 a 500-acre tract of land described in 
(0080) 27.7960 27.7160 27.7160 27 716 60; the sale thereof. Mel Armstrong. Graham. 2 20.631 412.50 9.142,500.00 710,607.50  102.358,795.00' Under a o00-a 
716 7.71 1160 27.7160 27.7160 | | 12,948.742.50 10.249,997.50 20.631,412.! 142,500. 710, .795 the instrument of conveyance. Which re- 
Netherlands (florin) ..... 67.6384 67.4907 67.3314 67.2600 67.2957 67.2778) President of the pany. Balance previous day ..... §.882.727,990.14  4.894.836.919.09 $4.903.211.174.36 $4.905,529,901.33 $4.887.666.100.16 $4.863,.463,697 66 
New Zealand (pound) 408.1666 4076250 406.8333 407.0833 406.9166 407.2500} Stock of this issue. According to the com- Piss mains in full force and effec uate 
25.6700 25.6425 25.5750 255841 25.6107 29.6280, peuy's statement. he owns 125.000 shares Or) gota) $4,909.950,303.87 $4.917,245,406.35 $4.930.396 917.71 $4,923.471,141.83 $4.894.075.160.67 $4.971.377,663.66 Owner of legal holder has recei 
i a a 18.9620 18.9375 18 9500 18.9333 18.9320 89100; °0 per cent of the company's total author- Genera) expenaitures: per each oil payment as his part of ang — 
Rumania (leu) 1 1.0960 1.0040 1 0041 1.0005 1.0 Oreg.. Is secretary-treasurer. Interest on public. Gebt 997,362.06 672.381.14 1.491.775.89 302.032.78 430,660.59 duced ine unt of the 
Spain (pesetay 137607 =s«13.6610 13.6446 «13.6253 «13.6278 13.6278 HY-GRADE MANAGEMENT COMPANY, New All other ....... 2.720,779.22 2.091 291.53 1.722.768.21 4.085,330.77 2.123.613.49 1.530.459.96 at $19 each. making the total amoun 
Singapore 459 87 59.6125 59.7500 59.6875 59.7500 59.5625 City. A New York corporation orgaf- Emergency .... ....... 10 907,296.22 9.248 631.20 22.033.554 88 28 668.152.84 24.763.014.55 18.593.041 14 issue. $25.000. Among officers are: 
Sweden (krona) 2 26. 291 2518 2036 26.2869 26.3008 ized Jan. 30, 1934, to form a syndicate for Trust and contributed funds 257,971.16 “210.687 32 *1437.345 72 253.254 .41 472.521 37 456.540.21 T. Pickett. president, and Dr. Robert 4 
zerland (frane) 37.4542 82 5757 92.2741 32 2660 32.2757 32,2753 purchase and sale in the open market of in- Public debt 859 .R61.25 1.804 856.75 461.398 75 553.930.25 1.765.521.0900 84.778.736.75 liams, secretary-treasurer, both of Newllano, 
South Africa (pound) 595.3759 504.6375 503.2187 553.9375 504.0312 $04.4375  vestment bonds. stock snd other securi- Balance today. 4.894.836.919.09  4.903.211,174.30 4.905.529.691.33  4.863.463.697.66  4.864.548.906.11 La 
Uruguay “RN *B0.5250 *80 2733 *B0.28 *80.2566 ties of Hv-Grade Food Products Cor- PRESS ABBEY CO.. San Francisco. A Cale 
2.2750 2.2670 2.2625 2.2583 2.2610 2.2640 poration. The company expects to issue $4.909.950.303.87 $4,917.245,406.35 $4.930,.396.917.71 $4,923 471,141.83 $4,894.075,160.67 $4,971.377,663.66 ifornia corporation developing and selling 
eNO basi $250,000 worth of investment contracts repre- ——-— : P 19, Column 1 ] 
mina ‘ sented by subscription agreements. Among’ *Excess of credits (deduct.) **Counter entry (decuct.) | [Continued on Page 19, Colu ‘ 
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Housing Program ‘Keeping Politics Out. 


Assist Recovery 


Of Federal Positions 


The “Spoils System” 


If the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


/wants to insist that its employes meet 


Program With the Help of 


Currency Committee believes that there 
should be no statute outlawing that test. 


In rewriting last week the entire Senate 


Government Funds Now 


Is In the Making 


{Continued from Page 3.) 


policy, it is explained, would prevent lend- 
ing institutions from becoming too careless 
and yet would reassure them sufficientiy to 


induce them to make loans. 


The Administration desires a substantia! 
reduction in costs of renovation if a large- 
scale campaign can be got under way. 


bill tor Government guarantee of HOLC 
bonds, the House committee dropped out 
a section known as the Norris amendment. 
This amendment, voted in by the Senate 
had stipulated that no prospective employe 


any political test before getting his job. 
It further provided that if any Board 
member of the HOLC exacted such a test. 
the President could remove him, and any 
employe exacting such a test must be re- 
moved by the Board. 


The reductions are believed to be possible 
in prices of materials for house building 
and repair. freight rates for housing ma- 
terials, wages of labor and interest rates 
and financing charges. 

Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Adminisirator. 
has been suggested: as the possible head of 
the modernization program. It is proposed 
that an organization to promote renovation 
be established which would be comparable 
in operation to the sales organizaiion for 
Liberty Loan drives during the War. 

Success of the renovizing campaign 
would achieve the double end of bettering 
living conditions and giving business to 
the capital goods industries, in which em- 


Although {ft rewrote the entire bill, mak- 


ing merely incidental changes in the lan- 
guage, the House Committee dropped out 


‘his section altogether. Immediately Pres- 


ident Roosevelt asked that the Committee 


“estore this section. 
On March 30, however, the Committee 


reported the bill to the House and the 
section barring political tests was still 
absent despite the President's request. In 
its explanation of the bill as reported the 
Committee made no comment on the omis- 
sion. 


Three questions concerning the fate of 


the Norris amendment which is the Presi- 
dent’s first attempt to divorce politics from 


ployment has continued to lag despite 
beneficial effects of NRA and improved 


purchasing power of farmers. 
Lag in Housing Program 


The Emergency Housing Corporation of 
the Public Works Administration thus far 
has failed to initiate housing projects on 


the Government by law, still remained un- 
settled: Would the House vote to restore 
the amendment despite the omission by 
the Committee? Would the President 
again request its restoration? Would the 
Senate, which originally adopted it by a 
narrow margin, insist upon it in the face 
of House action? 


any comprehensive scale. Recently Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes said the failure 
has been because most of the private 
projects submitted have been conceived as 
means of utilizing unsuccessful land sub- 
divisions controlled by the applicants. 
rather than as means of meeting the need 
for low-cost housing. 

Government officials point out that even 
before the depression there was a shortage 


Fats and Oils; Their Use 
In the Various Industries 
Fats and oils, from vegetables and ani- 


mals. are raw materials for many a manu- 
factured product. 
factories 


In fact, the Nation's 
last year used 3.514.641,000 


of housing. During the years since 1929 
the lag in house construction was intensi- 
fied with the result that the Government 
estimates that there is now a shortage of 


' 800,000 dwellings in thé United States. 


In addition to the need for new con- 
struction of dwellings there is a demand 
for renovation and modernization. Many 
necessary repairs have been put off during 


the last few years. 


The possibilities of renovation cam-, 
paigns as employment-producing projects | 
are illustrated by the accomplishments of. 
the campaigns which have been carried) 
In Philadelphia, during a renovation | 
Was | 
or a per capita expenditure of | 
In Minneapolis the expenditure , 


out. 
campaign in 
spent, 
$11.01. 


1932, $21,473,833 


pounds of fats and oils. not counting pe- 
troleum and other mineral oils. Most 
used were cottonseed oil, coconut oil, tal- 
low, linseed oil and palm oil. Down near 
the bottom of the list is olive oil. Mainly 
they went into soap, vegetable shorten- 
ings, paint and varnish, oleomargarine, 
other edible products, linoleum and oil- 
cloth. 


to be used for drilling a second test well on 
the lease now held, and for other company 
purposes Oscar L. Willett, Los Angeles, 
underwriter, will handle stock sales on a 
brokerage commisson of 20 cent. P. W. 
Willett, Los Angeles. is also.an underwirter 
but neither underwriter. according to the 
company's registration statement, is under- 
writing any part of the issue for resale; they 
are underwriters only in the sense that they 


total was $7,387,618. or a per capita figure. 


of $15.90. Expenditures over the country 
in such campaigns during 1932 are placed 
at $84,444,071 by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. If such a per capita expenditure 
as that of the small 1932 campaign could 
be projected over the whole country in 
towns over 5,000 a volume of business of 
around $650,000,000 could be expected. 


Proposed Security Issues 


[Continued from Page 18.] 


lands and buildings for burial purposes. | 
proposes to exchange 654,765 1/3 shares of its | 
$2 par value common stock (amount of is- | 
sue $1,309,530.66) in a merger transaction for 
116,074 shares common stock of its prede- 


have guaranteed that a well will be com- 
pleted to a depth of 2,200 feet regardiess of 
the volume of stock sales, according to the 
company’s statement. Officers are: P. W. 
Willett, president. and Hubert E. Allen. vice 
president, both of Los Angeles, and W. E. 
Hanson, Atascadero, Calif.) secretary-treas- 
urer. 
ALBERT LEA FARMS COMPANY BONDHOLD- 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, Omahe, 
Nebr., calling for deposits of $560,700 out- 
standing of an original issue of $600,000 in 
6 per cent first mortgage bonds due March 
1, 1930, of Albert Lea Farms Company, 
Omaha, engaged in the development and sale 
of approximately 13,000 acres of farm land 
in Freeborn County, Minnesota. Besides 
the above issue the Farms Company also has 
funded debt, amount outstanding not 
known, of 714 per cent gold mortgage bonds 
due October 1, 1930. Members of the pro- 
tective committee are: E. F. Howe, chairman, 
Omaha: U. S.. Conn. Wayne, Nebr.; J. P. 
Cooke, Omaha; J. E. Conklin, Hubbell, Nebr.; 
and C. W. Mead. Omaha. 


cessor, Abbey Land & Improvement Co., and T. A. MOYNAHAN AND J. R. MOYNAHAN, 


100,000 shares common stock of its predeces- , 
sor, Cypress Lawn Improvement Co. The | 
exchange will be an inter-company affair. | 
Among officers of Cypress Abbey Co. are, 


Timothy Hopkins, president, and E. H. | 


all, secretary, both of San Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA-NEW YORK MINING COM- | 
PANY, INC., Yreka, Calif. A Delaware cor- 
poration organized November 11, 1932, to op- | 
erate gold mining property in California. | 
The company expects to issue $375,000 Class | 
A common stock (250,000 shares at $1.50 
each), proceeds to be used for installing a’ 


Indianapolis, as a committee calling for de- 
posit of $795,000 preferred stock (7,950 shares 
with a par value of $1) of Moynahan Prop- 
erties Co., Indianapolis. which, at the time 
the stock was issued, owned, operated, and 
managed real estate and apartment build- 
ings in Indianapolis. There are no issues 
representing funded indebtedness. The real 
estate is separately mortgaged to insurance 
companies. The company was declared a 
bankrupt April 29, 1933. Members of the pro- 
tective committee are: T. A. Moynahan, and 
J. R. Moynahan, Indianapolis. 


mill, developing its mining property and for EVERGLADES CLUB COMPANY 6!~ PER CENT 
| FR 


working capital. The underwriters are: J. | 
A. McLane, Buffalo, N. Y., and Oldham & | 
Co.. New York City. Among officers are: G. 
C. Berker, Ft. Jones, Calif., president; A. B. 
McDonald, Yreka. Calif., treasurer, and Orr. 
M. Chenoweth, Redding, Calif., secretary. 

TRUSTEED ESTATES, INC., Baltimore. An in- 
vestment trust proposing to issue $2,500,000 
in certificates for a thrift or savings plan | 
described as follows: Trusteed Income Es- | 
tates Certificates, Monthly Deposit Plan; | 
Trusteed Income Estates. Insurance Series; 
and Trusteed Income Estates Certificates, 
Fully Paid Plan. The trustee is The Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City. Among 
officers of Trusteed Estates. Inc., are: Charles 
B. Gillet, president and Frank Muller, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer, both of Baltimore. ‘ 

ASSOCIATED ORIGINATORS, INC., Boulder. 
Colo., organized March 1, 1934, to “conduct 
a general experimental laboratory for the 
origination of ideas and inventions and 
products and the promotion and utilization 
thereof.” General objects listed in its cer- 
tificate of incorporation are the buying, leas- 
ing and working of mines for production of 
gold, silver, copper and other ores and 
metals. The company expects to issue $50,- 
000 common stock, proceeds to be used for 
organization purposes. Fifty thousand 
shares of the stock are to be offered at $1 
each. Among officers are: H. H. Nicholson. 
Boulder, director general (president) and 
general manager: F. B. Beard, Newark. Ohio, 
director of accounts (secretary) and William 
Power, West LaFayette, Ohio, director of 
finance (treasurer). 

BARSTOW OIL CO., Atascadero, Calif. A 
California corporation organized October 9. 
1933, to develop potential oil] lands and to 
produce and market oil, now proposing to 
issue $200.000 common stock, the proceeds 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Trine to 
work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, | 


36 


T MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’ PRO- 


TECTIVE COMMITTEE, Toledo, Ohio, calling | bill's 


Tendency of Winners to Lose 


of the HOLC should be required to meet, 


| 


Trouble in Collecting | WH ENT 


Wider Spread of Expenditures—Outgo for Emergency Ac- 


Tax on Prizes 


Or Spend All the Money Be- 
fore Levy Is Made 


When the tax collector arrives to levy 
his share on many of the fat money prizes, 
such as those from the Irish sweepstakes, 
which flow into this country, frequently 
there is nothing but the skeleton left. 


The income tax collector, the Treasury 
Department points out, can not levy his 


| tax on lottery, racing, or other large prizes 


until the following year. The prize is 
merely one item of “income” to be in- 
cluded in the income tax return of next 
year. 

If the winner of the fat prize spends 
or loses all the money before the next in- 
come tax payment date, the Government 
has no resource except to attempt to col- 
lect through the courts. “Losses” which 
the prize winner may sustain may, ol 
course, be deducted from his income. 
thereby lowering his tax. 

Whether or not the Government tekes 
any preliminary precautions to safeguard 
its taxes on big prizes depends on the 
local tax collector. All collectors are sup- 
posed to watch newspapers closely so that 
they will know what items of income 
should be filed by certain persons on nex! 
year’s return. But whether the collector 
calls on the winner of a huge prize to warn 
him of ‘is probable tax is entirely up to 
the individual collector. A few of them 
may take such steps in some cases. 


A Market at Par 
For Bonds of FCA 


The Program of Exchange for 
Farm Mortgages 


With an order from Uncle Sam to issue 
up to $2,000.000,000 in bonds for creditors 
who hold mortgages on farm property, 
FCA’s new FFMC anxiously watched the 
securities markets early in the past week 
to see what investors would pay for its 
brand-new bonds. 

Hardly had the order taken effect 
March 26, by which FFMC (Feredal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, ward of the Farm 
Credit Administration) will use bonds in- 
stead of cash in making loans on farm 
mortgages, when the FCA Governor, Wil- 
liam I. Myers, got a wire from the Spring- 
field land bank saying it closed its first 
loan in bonds. That was quick action. 

But still unknown was how the market 
would receive its bonds, guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Government. 
Before the week was much older, how- 
ever, word came that the bonds, admitted 
to over-the-counter trading on a “when 


issued” basis, were being bid at par or a/ 77 


fraction better. and FCA breathed easier. 
Only a few were held at that time, of 
course, since the Federal Reserve banks 
got the initial issue of $100,000,000 on 
March 26. 

FFMC's assignment is to refinance farm 
mortgages, just as Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation refinances urban home mort- 
gages. The new bonds pay 3% per cent 
interest, mature in 18 years, and can 
called on any interest date, after 30 to 60 
days’ notice. They are issued to holders 
of farm mortgages who arrange with Fed- 
eral land banks to take bonds in exchange 
for the mortgages they hold. 


Prevention of Monopoly 
In Receivership Cases 


The House Committee on Judiciary has 
set its face against monopoly of receiver- 
ships so far as it can be avoided. 

It reported favorably to the House last 
week the bill (H. R. 8832) providing that 
Federal courts shall make according to 
their discretion such an equitable distri- 
bution of appointments as receiver in 
bankruptcy as will prevent any persons, 
fifms or corporations from having & 
monopoly of such appointments in any 
judicial district. 

The proposed law is aimed at what the 
sponsor, Representative Celler 


for deposit of $1,307,000 first mortgage bonds | (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., explained was 


of Everglades Club Company, Im Beach 


Pa > 
Florida, engaged in the hotel, club, and real a rule adopted by the district judges of 


estate buisness. Its outstanding funded 


the southern district of New York in “‘set- 


debt includes the current first mortgage bond ting up the Irving Trust Company of 


issue and Ocean & Lake Realty Co., First and 
Refunding Mortgage Bonds amounting to 
$2,133,000 Bankruptcy proceedings have 


i 


New York Ctiy as a standing receiver in 
all cases resulting in that company sup- 


been filed in the Federal Court in Miami,! planting the legal profession in the ad- 
Fi 


a. Members of the committee are James 
Bentley, Toledo, Lewis Clarke, New York, and 
H. C. Rorick, Toledo. 


! 


ministration of receiverships in bank- 
ruptey.” 


be | and 


tivities Five Times Cost of Regular Establishment 


Government emergency agencies 
broke out into a rapid-fire spending 
in the past week. The total amount of 
expenditure, however, did not increase. 
Expenditures were spread more gen- 
erally among the various agencies, per- 
haps marking first steps in the long-antici- 
pated drive of Spring spending. Although 
the total outgo for the week was only $136,- 
000,000, an ordinary amount, it was well 
split up. 
The routine divisions of the Govern- 
ment, including all the regular depart- 


ments and independent offices, the public | 


debt service, and certain aspects of the 
emergency activities accounted for only 
$23,000,000 out of the $136,000,000 which 
was paid out. 

By far the largest part of these “ordi- 
nary” expenditures went to pay interest 
on the public debt and to liquidate the 


costs of the Veterans’ Administration and 
the War and Navy Departments. 

As usual, the new emergency agencies 
did most of the spending. They paid out 
$113.000,000 during the week, almost five 
times as much as the entire routine Gov- 
ernment establishment. 

Among the leading emergency spenders 
was the Civil Works Administration, which 
drew to a close last week but which never- 
theless spent $38,000,000 in seven days. 
This agency alone cost more than the 
‘entire regular Government divisions. 
Second among the alphabetical spend- 
ing units was the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with $21,000,000. The Public 
Works Administration paid out $16,000,- 
,000, and the Government paid out $15,- 
000,000 for the refunding bonds of the 
Farm Credit Administration, a new type 
‘of expenditure. 


AN ACCOUNTING BY PWA: | 


WHERE MONEY IS GOING 


With Civil Works and Forest 


Army, More Than 4,000,000 


Were Employed From Three-billion Fund 


Public works, with $3,300,000,000 under- 
written by the Government, were looked 
upon as a leading recovery bringer last 
Summer when the program was started. 
Besides strictly construction projects, the 
money has been allotted for civil works 
($400,000,000) and for forestry work of the 
Civil Conservation Corps. 

Accounting to the Senate March 27, 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes stated that 4,615,925 persons were 
directly employed as a result of PWA 
money. This figure includes civil works 
labor, estimated at about four million at 
the peak, and CCC youths, about 300,000 
maximum. How many are working on 
purely public works projects is not an- 
nounced. 

Not included are those indirectly at 
work on public works supplies and other 
activities affected. This number is de- 
clared to be in excess of direct public 
works employment. 

7 Money Allotments 

Funds have been allotted as follows: 
$1,100,983,131 by legislative enactment or 
executive order; $1,378,846,755 for Federal 
projects, including $400,000,000 for Fed- 
eral-aid roads; $238,000,000 for naval con- 
struction; $818,377,212 for 2,055 non- 
Federal projects. 

Still pending, with the fund practically 
exhausted, are 6,106 applications for non- 
— projects amounting to $3,423,024,- 


With little money for new projects, PWA 
has dismissed regional] advisors and mem- 
bers of State Advisory Boards. 

Of the 2,055 non-Federal projects, 85 
have been completed, PWA announced 
March 28. Forty-two of these are in 
Iowa, the rest scattered over the coun- 
try. Eighty-four were financed by a PWA 
gift-of 80 per cent of the cost of labor 

materials used, the applicants supply- 
ing the rest of the money. 
The Housing 

Not up to expectations, the Emergency 

Housing Corporation of PWA is merely 


Pooling of Freight Cars 
A Plan to Speed Traffic 


Freight cars, moving here, there and 
everywhere, provide traffic officials with 
plenty of worry as they keep track of 
box cars, goncolas, refrigerator cars and 
others. During peak traffic, it is a good 
deal of a job to have cars where they 
are needed. 

In the shipment of perishables this is 
quite a problem. To bring about more 
economical and efficient handling of re- 
frigerator cars, Federal Transportation 
Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman is back 
of a study of a plan to pool these cars 
on a permanent basis. In the meantime, 
a temporary agreement will be in effect 
during the heavy Spring movement. At 
present the railroads largely control 
movement of refrigerator cars. 

Mr. Eastman also has named a com- 
mittee of rail officials to study pooling of 
all freight car distribution. However, he 
explains that the action is not to be con- 
strued as definite approval of the prin- 
ciple of car pooling. 


Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
Fifty-five Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
New York $163,546,503.81 


A 


State and Municipal Bonds................. 66,379,486.41 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .....cs.mmeeeeme 497,330,923.96 
Redemption Fund—United States Treasurer. ...... 1,500,000.60 
Customers’ Liability Account of 71 ,564,287.06 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. .........=a<mo@ 3,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
‘ Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. ... 2,400,197.83 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses... .......ewarceceas 4,386,821.52 
Dividends 
Items in Transit with Branches 1,192,838.13 
inepinen Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and Bills. . . 76,411,225.09 
Total 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates. ............- 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Due Jam. 10, 1935. . 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 5, 1934 | 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FORRIGN BRANCHES 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of February 24. 1934 


- 235,976,242.53 
= 49,093,000.00 


$ 399,834,931.69 


$1,444,160.473.21 


doing exploratory work and running a 

' few demonstration low-cost housing proj- 
ects, Mr. Ickes informed the Senate. Ex- 
plaining this, Mr. Ickes said: 


“Experience has unfortunately shown 
| that many of the private projects sub- 
mitted were conceived rather as a means 
‘of utilizing unsuccessful land subdivisions 
‘controlled by the applicants, than as: a 
| means of meeting a definite need for low- 
‘cost housing. At the present time, the 
' possibility of a completely satisfactory 
| solution of the housing problem is impeded 
by the fact that in many places where 
| new construction is desirable, the cost of 
|land makes low rentals impossible.” 


| Administrator Ickes signed March 28 
|@ contract for a loan of $500,000 to the 
, Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict of Ohio. The action permits the 
Army’s Engineering Corps to go ahead 
with construction of 14 dams to be built 
by the Government as part of a flood- 
contro] system on the Muskingum river, 
tributary of the Ohio river. Allotted for 
the project is $22,090,000, the local district 
to furnish $12,000,000. 


Holding Up Security Issues Tree Breweries, Inc., of St. Louis. 


For Lack of Information | 


Two security issues, filed with the Fed- | 


eral Trade Commission, are not eligible | 


‘for public sale because of Commission ' 


stop orders. One is an issue of 27,000. 
Shares of stock at $6.25 by the Green 


The 
Commission said, March 30, that the come 
pany failed to supply all the information 
required. 

An issue of $200,000 in stock by the 
Colorado National Gold, Inc., of Colorado 
Springs, was subject to stop order for 
lack of informetion and an “unsatisface 
tory” prospectus. 


The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
April 3rd, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon 


$50,000,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated April ist, 1934, and maturing as follows: 


$30,000,000.00— 1935 to 1944 
12,000,000.00—1935 to 1959 


New York City. 


inclusive. 


inclusive. 


8,000,000.00—1935 to 1984 


Principal and semi-annual interest October 1st and April Ist, 
payable in lawful money of the United States of America at 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes. 


$30,000,000.00—Unemployment Relief Bonds—maturing 
$3,000,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 1944, 


$8,000,000.00— Emergency Construction Bonds—maturing 
$320,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 1959, 


1959, inclusive. 


1984, inclusive. 


$4,000,000.00—General State Improvement Bonds— 
maturing $160,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 


$8,000,000.00—Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds— 
maturing $160,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 


exceeding four 


4) per centum per annum 
per centum an 


accompani:d b 


ew York" for at least two 


to the interest of the Strate 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the bonds are to bear not 
. Such interest rates must be in multiples of one-fourth of one 
not more than a single rate of interest shall be named for each issue. 

Bidders may condition their bids upon the award to them of all but no part of the entire $50,000,000 
bonds and the highest bidder on the bacis of ‘all or none” will be the one whose bid figures the lowest 
interest cost to the State on all issues combined after deducting the amount of premium bid if any. 

No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the bonds nor unless 

y a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust 
company of the cities of Albany or New York, payable to the order of the ‘Comptroller of the State of 
r cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. No interest will be allowed 

upon the good faith check of the successful bidder. ’ 

All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed a 
and encloeedin a sealed envelope directed to the ‘Comptroller of the State of New York, Albany, N.Y."" 

The Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion advantageous 


nd endorsed ‘Proposal for bonds” 


Approving opinion of Honorable John J. Bennett, Jr.. Attorney General of the State, as to the legality 
of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished the successf 
bonds to him. 
If the definitive bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at a time to suit the purch ° 

the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates pe 5, 
and will endeavor to have these Interim Certificates ready for delivery on or about April 4, 1934. 

The net debt of the State of New York on March 16, 1934, amounted to $544,007.231.84 which is 
about 1.9 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the real and personal property of the State subject 
to taxation for State pu 8 


Circulars descriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to 


MORRIS 8S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 
Dated March 22, 1034. 


nding preparation of the Defi 


ul bidder upon delivery of the 


nitive 


more—commercial and 


the 1926 tax rate on 1933 


this plan has been in 


USTOMERS are paying less for electric 

service. Expenses are increasing due to 
the N. R. A. Government is receiving more 
in taxes. Employees are protected by a com- 
prehensive insurance plan. But Associated 
Gas and Electric Company: 


Stockholders are receiving no div- 
idends. Convertible Obligation 
holders are receiving no interest. 
Debenture holders’ interest was not 
earned (en @ consolidated basis) 
by more than $3,000,000 in 1933. 


Efforts to raise commodity prices continue. 
Efforts to reduce cost of electricity become 
more intense. Yet the present cost of living 
is 35% higher than it was in 1913, whereas 
the cost of residential electricity is 36% lower. 


$8,700,000 Saved for Customers 


If Associated Gas and Electric System cus- 
tomers had been charged the 1928 average 
rate for 1933 use of electricity, residential 
customers would have paid $5,592,000 


$3,108,000 more—a total of $8,700,000. 


$3,128,000 More for Taxes 


Reductions in cost of electricity have been 
made against a rising tide of taxes. If the 
Associated Gas and Electric System had paid 


the tax bill would have been $3,128,000 less. 


$668,000 for Employee Insurance 


13,500 employees are insured under a com- 
prehensive plan. Employees and the Associ- 
ated System share the expense. The System 
contributions in 1933, to this welfare pro- 
gram, totalled $668,000. During the 3% years 


$1,150,000 have been paid out in benefits. 


$12,496,000 Less for Investors 


Electric rates are far below, and taxes are 
far above the levels to which attempts are 
being made to raise commodity prices. Cus- 
tomers are paying much less—government 
is receiving much more—employees are in- 
sured. The sum total is $12,496,000 less 
for interest and dividends. 


paid at the 


$12,496,000 LESS 
FOR INVESTORS 


if customers had paid the 1928 
average rate for 1933 use of elec- 
tricity, if taxes for 1933 had been 


1926 rate, and if em- 


ployee insurance had not been in 


effect, then — earnings on the 


Class A stock held by over 103,- 


000 investors would be $.52 per 


share...and 79,000 holders of Pre- 
ferred and Preference Stock (whose 
dividends have been passed) and 
of Convertible Obligations ( whose 
interest is not being paid) would 
receive the cash return to which 
they are entitied. 


Based on data for the industry as a whole, rates also declined 
between 1926 and 1928 so that, if 1926 rates had been paid 


for 1933 use, it is estimated Associated customers would have 


peid $12,175,000 more. Applying this figure, 1926 tax rates 
and eliminating employce insurance, earnings on the Clase A 


stock would be $1.18 per share. 


power customers 


If ruinous tax 


operating revenue, 


effect more than 


pany. 


$4,154,000 Less than in 1932 


The decrease of $12,496,000 in earned income 
available for investors in 193 is $4,154,000 
greater than the one resulting from a similar 
calculation based on 1932 operating revenue. 


and rate raids continue 


through 1934 and succeeding years at the 
same rate, the utilities soon will be unable -- 
to earn operating expenses and taxes, to say 
nothing of interest and dividends. 


The crisis in the industry requires the co- 
operation of all classes of security holders, 
wage earners and management to preserve 
the integrity of the business and to hold the 
System intact. They should resist by every 
means in their power actions that jeopardize 
their interest in the hope that finally right 
and not might will prevail. 


The Associated Plan of Rearrangement 
of Debt Capitalization was designed to 
meet the situation that has developed as 
a result of there being $12,496,000 less 
for investors. The Plan aims to protect 
debenture holders against a breakup of 
the System resulting from further ad- 
verse developments that can not be 
controlled by management. 
eral acceptance by debenture holders 
should assure continuity of the com- 


Its gen- 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 Broadway New York 
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One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra, Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 1901-1909 
“The erutn should be kept constantly tn mind 
_ bv. every free people desiring to preserve the sanc- 
tity and poise indispensable to the permanent suc- 
cess of self-government.” 


CRT) OBODY could possibly be happy over the fact 


6 voted to override the veto of President Roose- 
velt. 

There were in the events of this past week many 
elements of tragedy, many aspects of poor liaison 
work between the legislative and executive branches of the 
government and many glaring mistakes in the handling 
of one of the major problems of government. 


Hence a careful examination of the causes of the Presi- 


dent’s sudden loss of support where for more than a year 
he has reigned supreme is of the utmost importance. 

It is not an answer to brush aside the controversy with 
the simple explanation that the President was right and 
the Congress was wrong just because Mr. Roosevelt stood 
on the side of economy while Senators and Representatives 
voted to restore veterans’ pay cuts, federal employees’ sal- 
aries, including their own, to the total amount of about 
$228,000,000. 

For the truth is that while Mr. Roosevelt was right in 
his broad contention, he was wrong in his method of ap- 
proach. 

Conversely, Congress dealt a body blow to the Roose- 
velt prestige, something it did not really wish to do. But 
at the same time the members of the national legislature 
had ample reason for overriding the veto. | 

It may seem paradoxical to say that both the President 
and the Congress had much justification for what each did 
but such are the peculiarities of the American political 


WHY CONGRESS Mr. Roosevelt started out a 


year ago to hold expenses down. 


DID NOT STAND In the first few weeks after his 
BY PRESIDENT Congress an economy act. Public 


opinion was solidly behind the President on that issue. 
Congress knew it and obeyed. Then came the gradual 
development of a huge deficit in the Treasury on the 
ground of “emergency” spending. Mr. Roosevelt may have 
believed he could convince the country of the difference 


~ between a recurring and a non-recurring expenditure, be- © 


tween the regular and the emergency budget but he failed 
to hammer home his point. One of the principal reasons 
for his failure was the fact that under the very eyes of 
Congress itself, which had previously exercised the pre- 
rogatives of spending, the various emergency commissions 
and corporations spent money for several bureaus and de- 
partments that were only indirectly related to the emer- 
gency and which usually were to be found in the regular 
budget of the Old Dealers. ee 

Under the circumstances it was not surprising that 
Congress looked askance. But simultaneously the vete- 
rans’ organizations saw what was happening too. They 
could not understand why spending should be introduced 
in new and untried schemes when the purchasing power 
of the veterans themselves was being cut down through 
restrictions on their allowances. | 

It would not have been so difficult to fight these sub- 


- sidies to the veterans if there had not been subsidies to 


farmers and subsidies to other classes of citizens. But 
whether we agree with,it or not the fact remains that 
many of those who bore arms for their country believe 
firmly that if any subsidizing is done it might as well 
be done also for the men who made sacrifices in war time. 


The restoration of veterans’ al- 
lowances concerned largely the 
cases of those who developed 


SUCH SAVINGS cases of those who develope 
s or disability after the 
INCONSISTENT their service. 


It is hard to prove just what has brought on an illness— 
the weakened condition of the heart or lungs due to shock 


SPENDING MADE 


and exposure or the ordinary happenings of civil life after. 


the war. But in the veteran’s mind, in the mind of his 
family and friends, the theory is apt to prevail that war 
service was presumably the cause. Such presumption 
has hitherto been a matter of judicial proceeding under 
the veterans’ boards and tribunals. 7 

Congress has been hearing from back home about the 
alleged injustices in these cases. The President has been 
hearing about it too. It is significant that Mr. Roosevelt 
in an effort to stave off defeat at the hands of Congress 
proposed the temporary restoration of 75 per cent of the 
cases until the facts could be fully investigated. But Con- 
gress would not listen to such a compromise for the 
grievances growing out of the way the local boards handle 
such cases have been numerous. 

Clearly the problem was not new. It did not originate 
last week. It has been with the government for more 
than a decade. And Mr. Roosevelt knew last summer 
that his policy in handling the veterans’ question was 
stirring up a revolt in his own party. The President in 
the last six months might have evolved a new national 
policy on veterans’ relief and gone to the country with it. 
He would have built up a considerable sentiment for a 


N: that two thirds of the members of the Congress . 


inauguration he forced through ~ 


THE APPLE DISCORD 


Break Between President and Céiareta ls Due to the Scramble for Federal Funds in an 
Atmosphere of Excessive Spending and Not Economy---Mr. Roosevelt's Leadership Can 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


| just handling of the vexed issue. Instead he let it drift, 


MINORITIES 


hoping that his lieutenants on Capitol Hill could handle it 
for him. But they were unable to stem the tide which the 
Roosevelt policies of excessive spending had already 
created. 

The average man cannot see what the President means 
when he talks of an economy on veterans’ expenses of a 
few million dollars and calmly advises the country to 
expect a $7,000,000,000 deficit in this fiscal year. His veto 
message attempting to explain emergency spending as 
necessary for relief purposes was too transparent for the 
members of Congress to attempt to use on the stump 


this fall. 


The real difference in outlay 
CRISIS OVER between Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal 


VETERANS’ COST in his veto message and the bill 
YET TO COME that finally passed was not $228,- 


000,000. Of that sum about $103,- 
000,000 was for the restoration of veterans’ allowances and 
the remainder for federal pay roll. It is estimated that 
the President’s last-minute suggestions for veterans’ pay 
increases would have meant about $60,000,000. The total 
margin between Congress and the President on both 
federal pay increases and veterans’ items was not rela- 
tively speaking very large—about $81,000,000. 

The real difference of course was in the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt was willing to make the restoration of allow- 
ances a temporary affair subject to review while the 
Congress made it a specific and mandatory grant of funds. 
There is no reason, on the other hand, why one Congress 
should pay heed to a preceding session. Estimates were 
presented, for instance, during the debate to the effect 


that the principles involved in overriding the veto might . 


some day pile up an annual charge of $830,000,000 in vir- 
tual pensions. Some other Congress will have that prob- 
lem to face. 

Obviously the crisis over veterans’ expenses has yet to 
come. Mr. Roosevelt thought he had the battle won a 
year ago. But he counted on continued support by the 
whole country of the principle of economy and a balanced 
budget. There were plain inconsistencies too in other por- 
tions of the very same bill which Mr. Roosevelt vetoed. 
About $125,000,000 was authorized for the return to the 
federal pay roll of a salary cut of a year ago. The federal 
employees could not understand how the President and 
General Johnson in urging through the NRA a 10 per cent 
increase in wages with shorter hours for every industry 
in the country would at the same time fail to give the gov- 
ernment workers like benefits. 


POWER OF Members of Congress seeing a 
ORGANIZED 


tise in the cost of living on the 
horizon were anxious to help the 
federal employees meet the infla- 
, tionary trend of prices. Inciden- 
tally the Senators and Representatives raised their own 
salaries too, putting back a pay-cut they took a year ago. 

So in one piece of legislation, its parts tied closely to- 
gether and requiring a blanket vote on all or none, there 
were allowances for world war veterans, Spanish Ameri- 


_ Can war veterans, federal employees including members 


of Congress themselves. It was one of the most compli- 
cated of bills, politically speaking, to maneuver through 
Congress with an election only a few months off. 

The number of sick or disabled veterans affected in the 
aggregate is very small but the federal employees plus 
the sympathetic veterans constitute a sizeable bloc of vote- 
getters through their various organizations in every vot- 


_Ing precinct in the country. 


It’s the same old story about organized minorities 
versus unorganized majorities. The country had ex- 
pected Mr. Roosevelt to organize the majority through 
an appeal to the people to stand by the economy program. 
But he himself became a victim of the brain trust philoso- 
phy of spending our way out of the depression. 

It is not easy to carry water on both shoulders, at least 
not very long in American politics. Sooner or later the 
organized minorities take advantage of such inconsist- 
encies. Also persons with fixed incomes like school teach- 
ers and state and city employees know when to strike at 
congressmen who desert any government employee as the 
latter faces rising costs of living with 60 cent dollars that 
numerically do not increase in the pay envelope as house- 
hold costs increase. It should not be overlooked that the 
federal government’s restoration of a pay cut sets a prec- 


edent for other employees in state, city and county who 
have been taking wage cuts. 


There was, to be sure, plenty 
SIGNIFICANCE of pressure back home from such 
OF TWO-THIRDS groups. Mr. Roosevelt might 
VOTE ON VETO have sensed it in the last several 


months. Had he fought against 
it all along the line the minorities would never have had a 
chance. And perhaps they would not have sought the 


increases so vigorously for they would have been im- 
pressed by the general spirit of sacrifice engendered by 
the whole governmental establishment. : 

When the pressure becomes so intense that two thirds 
of the two houses of Congress, including a substantial 
number from the President’s own party, see fit to over- 
ride a veto—something which under a parliamentary 
system of government would have meant the downfall of 
a ministry or cabinet—then it is vital to weigh the effects 
of such an occurrence. Will it mean the overriding of 
the President’s wishes on other important pieces of 
legislation? 

Mr. Roosevelt has an opportunity to retrieve his leader- 
ship by developing a fiscal program that the average man 
can understand and support. To do so he must discard 
some of the pet theories which have been dragging him 
deeper and deeper into social experiments that cannot 
possibly be of immediate help to recovery. He will find 
it desirable to put recovery and a balanced budget ahead 
of social reform for the very good reason that if he does 
not watch out there will be no social reform at all and no 


recovery either. 
. 
Some of the President’s ad- 
HOW DEFEAT visers made the mistake of think- 
MIGHT HAVE ing that under our system of gov- 
BEEN AVOIDED 


ernment Mr. Roosevelt had been 
given a blank check which he 
could fill out at will and that Congress would quietly obey, 
forgetting the pleas of its constituents. Dictators in 
Europe and elsewhere have found the national legislative 
body a nuisance. Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini have vir- 
tually abolished their. respective parliaments. But in 
America the people have not been willing to accede to such 
a revolutionary step. 
As long, therefore, as there are elections every two 
years in which the whole membership of the House of 
Representatives must go before the people along with one 
third of the membership of the United States Senate it will 
be necessary for the Chief Executive both as the leader of 
his own party and as the chief helmsman of the ship of 
state to familiarize himself with the treacherous currents 
that make or unmake congressmen. puis 
The President could hardly have saved himself a veto 
after he examined the vote on the passage of the original 
bill itself. It showed plainly that two thirds would be 
available to override a veto. Hence the better strategy 
would have been for Mr. Roosevelt either to have signed 
the bill and then to have requested immediately new legis- 
lation so as to revise specific parts of the law, or else to 
have carried ona campaign over the radio to get public 
support. | 
The latter course might have weakened many members 
of Congress in their campaigns. The time for it would 
have been before the first vote was taken. Other presidents 
have made the mistake either of waiting too long before 
starting to fight hostile legislation or of depending on 
last minute compromises to save them from defeat. 


Mr. R 
BE FOLLOWED 


penditures that start a perma- 
nent: outlay of funds when the 
Treasury receipts do not justify 


it has only begun. But he will be in a stronger position to 


win that fight if he revises his whole attitude toward gov- 
ernment spending and comes finally to the idea of stimu- 
lating recovery by the same processes that have lifted 
Great Britain and other countries from their economic de- 


ric 


pression or have in past years of history pulled the United | 


States out of many an economic dilemma. 

The first prerequisite is a balancing of receipts and ex- 
penditures by a broadened tax system. 

The second is the restoration of business confidence 
through the repression of those theorists who seek to 
make human nature over in a day and want to foist upon 
us a dozen noble experiments as difficult to enforce as 
was the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. 
Social reform is vital and should be an unyielding objec- 
tive but recovery is far more important and should be 
given priority. | 

Otherwise we shall be plunging ourselves into a print- 
ing press inflation in the next two or three years which 
will bring a conservative reaction with the prospect that 
some of the fine concepts of the New Deal will be swept 
aside in the melee. The overriding of the presidential 
veto was an omen of reaction to presidential dominance. 
And yet the leadership of the President if wisely exer- 
cised is the most important and most constructive influ- 
ence in our national life. 

The President has paid the penalty for his inconsisten- 
cies. Everybody who is sincerely his friend and well- 
wisher will hope that Congress and the Executive will 
work together once more and avoid the spectacle of dis- 


cord which arises when two thirds of Congress overrides 
a presidential veto. 
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